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Before the Queen takes up her residence at Nice, which, it 
is announced by the Court newsman, she will do about the 
12th of March, considerable expenditure will have to take 
place in connection with the roads ujkwi the estate which Her 
Majesty has leased. The roads throughout France are gene¬ 
rally very good, but in this part of the country they are 
especially l>ad. Great and immediate attention is to be de¬ 
voted to the lighting arrangements, and the relaying of the 
roads at Cimiez; while the approaches to the villa in which 
the Queen will reside are to lie entirely relaid and gravelled. 

* # * 

The whole of the magnificent grounds of the Villa Liserb, 
which are at present in the possession of Lord Ducie, will he at 
the Queen’s disposal (for a consideration), while a number of 
high shnihlieries are to he erected to keep Tier Majesty secure 
from the vulgar gaze, and now walks are to belaid out, among 
the latter being a fresh approach from the western side of the 
Grand Hotel de Cimiez, leading to the Villa Liserb. The 
residents in the neighbourhood are also trying their best to 
obtain the construction of a new road connecting the Boule¬ 
vard de Cimiez with the Avenue de la Gare, thus forming an 
entirely new and 1 delightful drive through the beautiful wood 
and the Va,lion des Fleurs. 

* * * 

It will thus be seen that the Queen will bring benefits in 
her train to a great many individuals, as is usually the case 
when Her Majesty proceeds abroad. The good in this in¬ 
stance will last long after the Queen has departed. The new 
roads have long been required, and it is a distinct compliment 
to Her Majesty that their construction should he undertaken 
especially for 'her benefit by foreign authorities whose ser¬ 
vices could not he secured by their own countrymen and 

fellow-ratepayers. 

* * * 

Princess Eva of Battenherg, who was some little time ago 
thrown from her horse on to her head, has so far recovered 
from the effects that she has been able to mount another animal. 
and is progressing remarkably with her riding lessons. 
Although the Princess Beatrice declared, at the time that tho 
accident happened to her daughter, that the child should 
never mount the same horse again* the animal has l>een under 
going a course of special training at the riding-school, Buck¬ 
ingham Palace, with the idea of accustoming it to gun fire at 
close quarters, and to the roll of drums, and other sounds. 
What the practical utility of this proceeding is we cannot 


discover, inasmuch as the Princess Eva will probably never use 
the animal again, to which she has, not unnaturally, taken a 
very strong dislike. 

The Master of the Horse has determined to devote the fine 
and spacious paddocks at Hampton Court to the breeding of 
carriage horses for the use of the Koval Family, and the 
houses which appertain to them will he used for the purpose 
of lodging the officials and servants controlled hv the Master 
of the Horse’s Department. A good deal of agitation against 
this arrangement is being experienced from that noisy clique 
of anti-rovalists who have suddenly u discovered ’’ that the 
paddocks of Hampton Court belong to the people, and should 
ho devoted to their use alone. The statement is erroneous, 
hut, after all, it. is scarcely worth refutation’at our hands—at 
anv rate, on the present occasion. The Master of the Horse 
may safely proceed with the carrying out of his programme. 

* * * • 

The Emperor of Germany is very sensitive about his 
rilling, and never forgives anyone who ventures to make a 
remark concerning his appearance on horseback. His majesty 
is not so particular j„ his references to other people, how¬ 
ever. in (I ,' same position. On the occasion of the manges 
in V.ast Prussia lat-'V'. Umperor audibly commented upon 
Vho lOM-oniv appearance of the King of AVurtemburg m e 
s-. Mlc The observation, as doubtless was intended, du > 
reached the oars of the King, and now there are drained 
personal-relations between them. His Majes y 
burg is deeply offended. He is considered a very good rider 

for a. German. 

* * * 

The (Land Duke Michael of Russia was driving with hU 
wife, the Countess of Fahy, a few days ago in Nice, when 
on reaching the corner of the Rue Antibes, an omnibus coming 
along at a rapid rate collided with the Duke s two- iorse <v 
riage. One of the animals was killed on the spot, an 
other was so seriously injured that it had to bo er ’ 

while the vehicle was very much knocked about. 1 le ran 
Duke and tho Countess, who displayed great presence of 
mind, jumped out of tho carriage, and escape wi ou y 
injiirv whatever. An official enquiry has been opene< & 
railway station of Nice by order of the Commissary o 
Tho Grand Duke’s horses were worth £600. 

A correspondent* relative to the aheady-»«M.ti,med pirn- 
chase of roaiis for the Queens stables, says: It nmjinot be 
generally known that the famous cream-colour 
draw Her Majesty’s carriage on State occpons belong t 
not as Queen of England, hut as a Pr.nces of the Rojal 
House of Hanover. The home ot the breed -for a• ' el 7 j l ° n 6 
period was at Herrenhausen, a countiy i^si e ) £ 

couple of miles outside the Hanoverian capital. There may 
he seen to this day a stud of some 20 or 30 of these fine 

animals.” ^ „ 

# * * 

Sir William TTareourt seems to 1 k> rather vexed that anyone 
should dare to ask him whether it is true that he intended to 
impose a tax upon cyclists. “ I told you before, on the 7th 
January last,” says the Chancellor of the* Exchequer, “ that I 
did not intend to do so.” But then this was a year ago, dear 
Sir William, and surely you cannot blame your correspondent 
for thinking that you could keep to the same mind for a whole 
twelve months? 
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But cyclists wo-uld do- well not to- halloo too soon. Sir 
William ITarcouxt cannot remain Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for ever—much a.s he would like to. The “ te-ime will come, 
ha-, ha !” when some other good and great man will fill his 
place, and then—well, then, we shall sec ! The proposed tax 
on cyclists is s»o obviously fair and reasonable that it is only 
a question of time for its becoming law. In France, where 
there are quite as many cyclists as there are in Great Britain, 
t-lio imposition of a 10 franc tax per caput has not been pro¬ 
ductive of a social revolution,, and neither would it be in this 
country. It is as fair and just to tax a cycle as it is to tax a 
carriage, a coach, a cart, or a barrow—all of which are subject 
to toll. We suggest that a 5s. tax would be reasonable, and 
would not bo objected to 1 by the great majority of cyclists. 
They use the public roads so frequently that they cannot pos¬ 
sibly decline to pay their share for their being maintained in 
proper order. 

11 * * * 


We have gratified a cycling paper at last! Bedad, but 
it’s proud we are to have lived to see this day! Says the “Irish 
Wheelman ” : “ We are pleased to notice that The Hoad , the 
riding driving, and coaching paper, has advocated for some 
time^past the use of vehicle pneumatic tyres to all kinds of 
carriages.” And for our part, we are pleased that the “Wheel¬ 
man ” is pleased with the advocacy in question. In our mutual 
pleasure we may, perhaps, see the dawn of a better under¬ 
standing between The Hoad and the cycling.press in general. 
* * * 

Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, formerly proprietor of the 
Fall Mall Gazette, will give ,£10,000 for tiie purpose of build¬ 
ing a fine conservatory at Sefton Park, Liverpool, provided 

it Is kept open on( Sundays. 

•x* # 

It has for some time been the wish and intention of Mr. 
Edmund Tattersall to add to the accommodation at Albert 
Gate and wei are informed that before the coming spring ex- 
tensive alterations will,be made, a large number of loose booms 
being added, a -i 1 ' * ^ features introduced The 

general a.ppea ,-vsea were fully de¬ 

scribed in the 1 ' 

Wo cong : ‘ '• 

MoCalmont on that gentle: i . , ' ' ’ ’ 

Mr McCalmont is ai thorough sport®*..- . • 

onales and has, already proved his capacitiesi in co.::. • : 

■L n is presidentship of the Cambridgeshire County Cricket 
Sub. A more popular « head ” has not been known. 

■X" ■X 

Baroness Charles de Rothschild, who died a few days ago, 
was possessed of some of the most magnificent stable® in 
Paris The Baroness, who was the mother of Lady Roths¬ 
child,'the Princess de Wagram the Duches.se de Gramont, the 
Baroness James de Rothscttuld, and Baron, Alphonse de 
Rothschild possessed stables usually containing 100 horses. 
Theso are attached to one of the most magnificent private 
residences of Franco, which cost, eight hundred thousand 
pounds to build, and which necessitates the employment ot 
150 servants. # * 

I’lio Duchess of Sutherland, who was thrown from her 
liar so while hunting a few days ago, is much better, hut she 

will not he able to get into the saddle again for some weeks. 

* * * 

Tho Karl of Eglinton is still lying very ill and in much pain 
at JOlinton Castle, Ids fall in the hunting field having proved 
more serious than was at first considered His lordship be. 
lieves that his hack is permanently injured, but we trust that 
such is not really the case. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
tliis unfortunate and nearly fatal accident took place on the 
veli day Sat witnessed the dismissal, by the Sheriff of Ayr, 
of Mr. W. J. Fulton’s claims to the Earldom of Eglinton. 


The terriblo amount of typhoid fever about has claimed 
another victim in the person of Mr. J. Moray Brown, a well- 
known and very able writer upon polo-. He was at one time 
manager of the game at Ranelagh and also at Hurlingham, at 
both of which places he was extremely popular. Mr. Moray 
Brown wrote the polo articles for the Badminton Library, and 
was also the author of a very handsome volume entitled “In 
tho Days when we went Pig-Sticking.” 


The Countess of Warwick has considered it necessary to 
apologise because she is the lucky possessor of a fur-lined 
cloak worth £800. This garment was recently stolen, and 
the Radical rags abused the Countess for daring to own so 
valuable a cloak. Her ladyship, instead of treating the matter 
with the supreme contempt that it merited, has communicated 
to the local Press the totally unnecessary statement that slio 
“ would have considered it a sin to have spent so large a sum 
upon one garment,when there is ( ?) so much poverty and suffer¬ 
ing in the world,” and that the cloak was a wedding present to. 
her from a friend thirteen years ago. Upon the same principle, 
the Countess should give up her coach and take to omnibuses, 
or let her Castle and content herself with lodgings in a model 
tenement-house. There should be consistency in all things. 

* * * 

Prince Henry of Pless, who met with a very nasty accident 
when hunting with Mr. Forme's hounds near Houghton a little 
while ago, has not been seen in the saddlo since. The Prince 
broke his wrist, and he is still suffering considerable pain 
from the accident. He was so much “ upset ” by his fall 
that he had to leave the hunt, and was driven back to Somerby 
by a friend. 
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Captain Emile Dreyfus. 


Captain Emile Dreyfus, of whom we give a small sketch, 
is a very graceful and accomplished horseman, and was «ener- 
aiiy popular both with his brother officers and the men of his 
regiment. Captain Dreyfus occupied a good position socially, 
and was also familiar in sporting circles. His trial for high 
treason has made him notorious all over the world but the 
general opinion before his conviction was that he was alto¬ 
gether innocent of the charge brought against him. 

* * * 

Everyone will deeply deplore the death of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the popular and amiable novelist; but why, oh! 
why was it necessary for the London evening papers to* pub¬ 
lish those awful “portraits” of the deceased litterateur 1 ? Is 
no distinction to lie drawn between a man of his noble 
character and a felon like Read ? When the latter was 
rightly executed, the evening papers were doubtless justified 
in further vilifying his memory by printing the most atrocious 
u portraits ” of him that could be concocted. But what had 
poor Stevenson ever done to deserve this ruthless treatment 
at the hands of his biographers? 

* * * 

That philanthropic person Mrs. Ormiston Chant, is re¬ 
ceiving her first recognition of public devotion. She is lying 
dangerously ill at her house in. Gower Street, suffering from 
bronchitis and influenza., brought on by attending a meeting 
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of busybodies at Bridgwater. If Mrs. Chant had stopped 
quietly at home with her good Doctor and the little Chants, 
this would not have happened. We, nevertheless, wish the 

lady a speedy recovery. 

* * * 

Opposite The Road offices there stands a street hawker 
selling effigies of Mrs. Ormisto-n Chant. These toys, which are 
really exceedingly comical, are composed of inflated bladders 
robed in coloured paper, and crowned with an enormous paper 
bonnet. Wo have not yet discerned a striking likeness to 
Mrs. Chant, but the effigies are as much like her as anything 
or anybody else. Anyhow, they are very funny, and only cost 
threepence. * * * 

It seems ridiculous to talk of “ regattas ” and other 
summer amusements in the month of January, but the dismal 
winter cannot endure for ever, and the glorious summer must 
come again. With it will arrive the popular Henley Regatta, 
which we are asked to state will this year be held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, July 9, 10, 11. May the weather 
clerk be merciful! 

* * * 

Wo are asked to state that the fourth annual show of the 
Richmond Horse Show Society will he held at Richmond on 
Friday and Saturday, 1-ltli and loth June. 

There are now 156 packs of foxhounds in England, 114 of 
harriers, and 17 packs of stag-hounds. In Ireland there are 
28 packs of harriers, 20 of foxhounds, and 6 packs of stag- 
hounds. In Scotland there a.ro 10 packs of foxhounds and 
three of harriers, hut no xtaghounds. Since April five packs 
of English foxhounds have been given up, and three new packs 

l.ave been established. 

* * * 

A correspondent sends us the following: 

In Paris, where bicycling has become very common, an ardent 
wheelman was lately vaunting the advantages of his favourite 

amusement. . . 

“I assert,” he said, “that the bicycle is m every respect more 

serviceable than the horse.” 

“x\nd I,” said another man, “can prove to you the contrary 
by citing to you a case where you would have much pi efeired 
the horse . n • : J'*i 

“What case is that?” 

“The Siege of Paris. If you had attempted to eat your 
bicycle then I think you wotild have found it pretty poor picking.” 
* * 

And to the same corfrespomdonit we are indebted for 
this: — 

First Horse—“I see a woman is holding the reins over you. 
Is she driving you to drink?” . 

Second Horse (despairingly)—“I haven’t the remotest idea. 

* * * 

It is stated, evidently upon sound authority, that influenza 
amongst horses is becoming prevalent in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. This is very serious news, especially at this 
time of the year. 

* * * 

It appears that in Vienna there is a club for abolishing 
public nuisances. (What an opportunity exists for a similar 
institution in nuisance-ridden London!) One of the nuisances 
it seeks to put down is that of the overcrowding of public 
conveyances. Members of the club go about in twos or 
threes, and when they find the public conveyances over¬ 
filled they summon the conductor, and the company to which 
lie belongs. Overcrowding) is not, perhaps, carried on to 

such an excess here as it is in the Austrian capital, where 
people are allowed not only to stand in, but to hold on to, 
the tramcars. But we have more than enough of it, both in 
trams and in trains. The members of the Vienna club also 
look after the horses, and endeavour to prevent the over¬ 
loading of carts and waggons. There is scope in London for 
the persuasive powers of persons who are concerned for horses. 
If they could use their influence with the ladies who un¬ 
necessarily stop a tram or an omnibus to save themselves 
a single step, they would be ameliorating the hard lot of the 
animals, who naturally suffer from the incessant and useless 
stoppages to which they are subjected. We recently pub¬ 
lished an earnest appeal to this effect from a lady subscriber 
to The Road , but we fear that very little benefit has ensued. 
Nor will any result be met with until London has such a society 
as that proudly owned by Vienna. 


The nuisance occasioned by the ^i^eous shrieking of ragged 
news-sellers in the principal thoroughfares of London is 
becoming more and more intense, and something must be 
done to put an end to it. Why should these yelling fiends 
be permitted to render the life of peace-loving residents in¬ 
tolerable by the uplifting of their rajucous voices? Any 
stranger passing along the Strand, for instance, at about i 
p.m., would think that the place had gone suddenly mad. 
A long, straggling line of dirty, dishevelled ruffians, racing, 
roaring, and fighting their way westward from the purlieus 
of Fleet Street, where the evening papers are produced. Can 
nothing be done to save our streets from these nuisances, 
and our lives from being made almost unbearable? 

* * * 

The horrible uproar which takes place night and day 
during the progress of the Montmartre Fair, annually held in 
Paris, has at last provoked the unfortunate inhabitants who 
reside in the neighbourhood to- open rebellion. An Anti-Fair 
League has been formed, of which M. Gerome, the well-known 
painter, is president, and M. Francesque Sarcey and a 
number of other well-known Parisians among its members. 
M. Gerome states that he is compelled to- pass his days in en¬ 
forced idleness, so- long as the Fair lasts; while a good many 
tenants of houses in the quarter leave them for no« other cause 
than the annoyance to- which they a.re subjected periodically. 
Unfortunately for these individuals, there seems to- be no relief, 
as the Government will not put down the Fair, and there is no 
law in existence which will enable summonses to be taken out. 
* * * 

Life in certain parts of London is rendered equally ob¬ 
jectionable owing to- the hideous noises created by the ever- 
increasing hordes of vagabond newspaper-sellers. In the 
most frequented parts, such as the Strand, Piccadilly, Coventry 
Street, Oxford Street, and other hitherto- favourite residential 
spots, the crying of newspapers is prolonged from early in the 
afternoon until late at night—frequently beyond midnight, 
and, as we have ourselves tested, even a.s late as 1.50 a.m. 
Numerous complaints have reached the police of late, and the 
Commissioner, as well a.s the Inspector a.t Bow Street Police 
Court, have received several written and verbal complaints; 
so many, indeed, that both might very well institute special 
steps to obtain convictions against the noisy newspaper 
hawkers. 

* * * 

It seems ridiculous, on the face of it, that these raucous 
cries should be permitted to the annoyance of the inhabitants, 
more especially when, it is considered that the continual shout¬ 
ing is wholly unnecessary. When an individual requires to 
buy a newspaper, he knows where to go- for it, or, in passing the 
hawker, he can see the placard freely displayed, so that there 
is no reason whatever why the name of the publication should 
be shrieked and dinned into his ear, or that the vendor should 
pitch his vo-ice in so high a key that everybody for hundreds 
of yards around can hear it. 

* * * 

It will also be admitted that few people require to buy an 
evening newspaper after 12 o’clock at night; and, even sup¬ 
posing that there were such to-be found, their wants should 
surely not predominate over those of the hundreds of people 
who have at that hour retired to rest, and whose slumbers are 
continually disturbed, and sometimes completely broken, bv 
the noises referred to. 

No better, or more convincing, reply to the impertinent 
interference started by Mr. John Hawke and his Anti-Gam¬ 
bling friends with the sports of the country could have been 
found than the action of the electors a.t Brigg. As soon as 
Mr. J. M. Richardson announced himself as opposed to the 
meddling fraternity, his election as Member was assured. 
Let Mr. John Hawke take note. We refer to this matter more 
fully in our leader columns this month. 

* * * 

The first meeting held by the Sporting League was a 
success as far as it went. A good deal of talk naturally was 
indulged in, but we fear that unless action takes the place 
of gabble, the objects of the League will be somewhat barren 
of result. In a combination of this kind no one must be 
allowed to air his fads, and it cannot be doubted that a good 
many of those worthy gentlemen who were present at the 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel have their own par- 
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tioular fads which they are only awaiting a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of trotting out. The League threatens to become un¬ 
wieldy, but as time goes on it may settle down more com¬ 
fortably. The promoter or promoters must not be led away 
by the enormous number of the adherents. There are many 
hundreds of thousands of individuals who will join anything 
or anybody provided “ it costs nothing.” The value of such 
indiscriminate co-operation, however, is doubtful. 

* * 

Mr. William Allison, formerly the editor of the defunct 
St. Stephen's Review , is the Hon. Secretary of the Sporting 
League. If we are not mistaken, Mr. Allison is the son-in- 
law of Mr. Leslie Walker, who was connected with the 
Portsmouth Race Course, Limited. 

* * * 

We are pleased to observe that the horrible condition of 
the roads, arising from the gireasy wooden pavements, is 
attracting the attention of the Royal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. It is quite time that it did. 

Mr. John Colam, the secretary, writing from 105,' Jermyn 
Street, St. James’s, S.W., recently, with regard to the slippery 
state of the roads arising from the want of cleanliness, says: 

“ Undoubtedly the wood pavement, though the best for 
horses’ legs and causing less injury when the animals fall 
than the other roads, is not perfect, and is a source of con¬ 
siderable danger when not dry or not thoroughly wet. If 
not cleaned a shower of rain produces a paste which it is 
almost impossible for the animals to travel on. All this we 
have again and again brought before the vestries with more 
or less good effect no doubt, but in some instances with no 
advantage. No radical remedy will be found except in the 
extension of powers of the London County Council, by which 
that body will become responsible for the condition of the 
roads.” Why does Mr. Colam say “ undoubtedly ” the wood 
pavement is the best for horses’ legs ? There is a good deal 
of doubt as to whether it is, and numerous discussions upon 

the subject have taken place. 

* * * 

Under the title “ Resistance mal inspiree,” a French con¬ 
temporary publishes an article reflecting on the conduct of 
the General Omnibus Company of Paris, which it charges 
with preferring to be dragged before the Courts rather than 
spontaneously grant a fitting indemnity to courageous citizens 
who risk their lives in endeavouring to prevent street acci¬ 
dents. After referring to a case in which the company was 
recently cast in damages, our contemporary goes on to speak 
of another, in which a young man, who came to assist in 
securing a refractory horse, was kicked in the chest and 
died shortly after. His father, who was infirm and whom 
he supported, demanded an indemnity and was refused. He 
then sued the company before the Tribunal of Commerce, 
who awarded the father 8,000fr. The company appealed, 
and the Court of Appeal has now confirmed the judgment of 
the Tribunal of Commerce. 


As if the principal thoroughfares of the metropolis were 
not already sufficiently congested by the immense number of 
omnibuses of every colour, shape, size, and description, within 
the past few days yet another line lias been inaugurated, 
namely, that of the Atloj* and Waterloo Omnibus Association, 
which commenced to run vehicles on the 3rd of last month, 
this line of new omnibuses travelling at popular fares, between 
Waterloo Station and Baker Street, vid Westminster Bridge, 
Charing Cross, Piccadilly, Bond Street, and Orchard Street. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that none of these omnibuses 
pa.ss through the City, for Cheapside, Newgate Street, and the 
open space facing the Mansion House are already so terribly 
congested with traffic of every description that it takes the 
large body of police on duty all their time to arrange for its 
circulation. Even then, however, the blocks are frequent and 
tedious. * * * 

Trotting is a very excellent sport in its way, but we do not 
consider that the public roads are altogether the best places 
for matches to be held. It appears that there was organised 
a match for £50 a-shle between a pony ridden by a young man 
named John Rowlands, and an Alexandra. Park trotter (name 
unknown) driven in a sulky. A watchful policeman, how¬ 
ever, acting under orders which he had received, stopped the 

LESSONS to LAD 1I1S in PARK HIDING and HUNTING by' a'lady rhoiw; 
trained and carefully ox revised; ladles escorted on ihelr own hors°s; DRIVING 
lessons given.- Address Miss C. A. Pollmu), 111, Alderney-strcet, S.W. I 


competitors, and took Mr. Rowlands into custody. The driver 
of the sulky ran away (which was rather mean, if discreet), 
and up till now he lias not been identified. Mr. Rowlands was 
fined 29s. 6d., including costs, and the issue of the match 

remains, as yet, undecided. 

* * * 

Mr. Charles Foster’s affection for horses—other people’s, 

Men entendu ■—has received a sudden check, and for five long- 
weary years he will abide where the gentle gee-gee is not to- be 
found in any great abundance. Sir Forrest Fulton, the judge 
who condemned Fositer, came to the conclusion that this en¬ 
terprising, if aged, liorse-tliief visited each county near 
London in the course of his nefarious operations, and was, in 
fact, a practised and dangerous person. Five years’ penal 
servitude will probably do him good, 

* * * 

Mr. Sinclair, a stockbroker, likes to go to races in first- 
class style, and he has his racing coats made in. an elaborate 
and costly manner. The very buttons cost 7s. Gd. each, so that 
the value of the rest of the garment may be easily reckoned up. 

Mr. Sinclair was a few day ago- sued in the City of London 
Court by his tailor, named Stone, for £2, the cost of a, set of 
coa.t buttons. Mr. Sinclair counterclaimed for the value of 
the first set of 7s. Gd. buttons, which were not used, and pro¬ 
tested that they were returned, to him too- late. Possibly 
they had by then gone out of fashion. Mr. Sinclair had 
to pay. 

* * * 

It was an unfortunate circumstance for Mr. Bailey that- he 
was unable to produce any corroborative evidence in connec¬ 
tion with the summons for assault which he took out against 
a man named Hearn, one of the hall-porters, or “ oliuckers- 
out,” at the Empire Music Hall. Mr. Robert Bailey, who is 
a well-known stockbroker, was formerly tlie victim of an un¬ 
founded charge of pocket-picking, and 1 although he received 
£200 as compensation from his accuser, Hearn had refused 
him admission to the Empire, although upon what grounds 
we cannot quite understand. It seems a pity that 
the necessity should exist for a body of • “ chuckers- 
out ” at any place of public amusement, and are 
we to understand that order can, only be maintained at the 
Empire Theatre by their assistance'! I 

* * * 

The glaring contrast between the sentences imposed by 
magistrates for ordinary offences is becoming more and more 
apparent. On one particular day last week, two almost pre¬ 
cisely similar cases were heard. The first was in connection 
with a water-spaniel having bitten a potman, the owner of the 
animal being fined 10 guineas ; the other case was in relation 
to “ a ferocious unmuzzled dog,” belonging to Mr. Robert II. 
Coiner ford, of Chester Terrace, S.W., having bitten three 
little children while at play, the defendant being fined the 
nominal penalty of 10s. Why'! Is not the anatomy of young 
chidren as worthy of protection as that of a potman aged 18! • 
It is impossible to understand Mr. Shell’s decision, unless it 
be that he considered the compensation (amount not known) 
paid by Mr. Oomerford to the injured children sufficient. 
Mr. Comerford complained that his doer’s vagaries had cost 
him £13. But how much had it cost its victims—in bodily 
suffering 1 


We have heard of corpses and even of coffins being stolen, 
but never until lately of an undertaker’s complete outfit being 
annexed by burglars. A mourning coach, two valuable black 
stallions, and about a dozen sets of harness were stolen a few 
days ago from Messrs. Burridge and Son, of Amherst Road, 
Hackney, and so far the thief has not been found. But the 
horses and the mourning coach have, and are now restored to 
their rightful owners. The question is, What particular game 
had the thief in view *! 

* * * 

The “ Battle of the Tapes,” to which we referred last 
month, has advanced another step—a step backwards, how¬ 
ever, as far as the Exchange Telegraph Company, Limited, 


RATIONAL DOG FEEDING consists in giving wholesome ami nutritions food 
(Spratt’s Patent Meat Fibrine Dog Cakes) Do not give 1 1t bits and dainties merely 
because your dog,like a spoilt child, prefers what suits hispalato. A* regards quantity 
of Spratt’s Paient Dog Cakes, no hard and fast rule can he given, hut as a guide give 
daily about one and a half to two biscuits to Fox-terrier, three te Pointer or Collie, 
four to Retriever, and live St. Bernard, Great Dane, or Newfoundland. See “ Spratt’s 
Patent” and a “ X ”is stamped on each bbcuit supplied you Pamphlet on canine 
Diseases post free of Spratt’s Patent (Limited), Bermondsey, London.— Adyt. 
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U is concerned. In their determined and persistent struggle 
with the outside brokers they have so* far come off but 
poorly. Their application for an injunction against George 
Gregory and Co., the well-known outside stockbrokers, brought 
about a. decided! check from the learned! judges who heard, the 
case, and their dark way to get over the broker was variously 
I described by their lordships as “a very clever ruse”—it 
could not be called anything else—and “ a very clever trick.” 
“ I will not call it humbug,” said Mr. Justice Grantham, 
which was very considerate of him. 

****** 

A few days ago, a traveller on horseback, who so much 
resembled a vagrant that he was arrested by an inquisitive 
constable, was found oil the road to Methley, Yorkshire. 
Upon being interrogated he declared that he was riding from 
Edinburgh to London for three reasons—first, for the benefit 
of his health; secondly, to see the country; and thirdly, 
because he preferred that mode of travel. The latter reason, 
being perhaps the most sensible of the lot, should have 
sufficed, but it did not seem to convince the constable, more 
especially when the enterprising horseman proceeded to state 
that “ the Apostle Paul had told him to g,o to London in this 
manner.” When the traveller arrived at Castleford, to which 
place he had been directed, a street ciowd mobbed him, and 
refused to credit the story of the Apostle Paul. 1 he upshot 
was that the traveller was remanded %< for enquiries, by the 

West Riding magistrates. 

* * * 

It is almost incredible that in a crowded thoroughfare 
like Shaftesbury Avenue attacks by bands of street ruffians 
upon unoffending pedestrians can take place. And yet two 
different correspondents of the Standard write to that journal 
detailing the circumstances of such attacks upon themselves. 

-V- * * * * * 


Wo have aluminium dog-carts, wo have aluminium horse¬ 
shoes, and now the latest novelty which will be lound o-t par¬ 
ticular interest to the man of the road, is the production ot 
an aluminium coach-horn. This article has on y o lceeii 
months been introduced on the market, and a correspondent 
who lias written to us ill connection with the same, asks us 
whether wo think that horns made of aluminium can be as 
tuneful or as serviceable as the better known, and, up till 
now, much more frequently used silver, brass, or tin lnstiu- 
ments From what wo have heard m regard to this latest 
uso of aluminium, we fancy that many of our readers will 
endorse our opinion, when wo answer our correspondent in a 
reassuring manner. Messrs. Henry Keat and .Sons, of 103, 
Matthias Road, Stoke Newington, N who are now making 
a special feature of aluminium coaeh-hoi*ns, mloim ^ 
the material used is a very queer one to deal with. 
Aluminium is remarkable for the fact that it is a 

admit ot soldering ot any 


metal which will net --- ^ 

kind, and, consequently, m the manufacture of the 
horn all the parts have to be threaded seamless tubes being 
used throughout. Another point which should not bo lost 
sight of is the extreme lightness m weight o aluminium, the 
weight of a full length coach-liorn being about six ounces 
while that of a hunting-horn, also made of aluminium, is about 

an ounce and a half. 

* * * 

\ strikimv and pleasing feature of the two great cycle 
aWws/tl,! Stanley and tl» National, Ml tome M 

month, was th.■ £ IE” w/S 

manufacturing firms to< ve-mcic 'vuw . J ^ 

played tyres, but whole wheels made on the cycle principle 
ind quite as graceful in appearance, while the strength and 
rigidity were well looked after. It seems to be the opinion of 
the cycle trade that there is as great a future lor road^ue e 
, J o i . tins view thoroughly coniiims 

tyres as tor eyele tyie* and v ne %’ d . was tLe 

our own pronoimeeiiient on tl 1 w0 

first loiirnal to notice aucl niusw» . * 7 . > 

i . J i <• . iv.pk as 1891, our conviction that 

having expressed, as far oacK a* * > 

4.1 & u • ^ for these manufactures. 7 

there was an immense lutuie 

* * 

* * 

At the present time, it is no exaggeration to say that 
every tyre company is adapting, or will short ly adapt, its 

fi An , n ^ al S ," biCr W tl,)n t0 Th t <£« t^ P aTf pins o( the worto!°Vu!> 

T he Road Coachina Programme) Is */*• $?“ , on t0 the Publisher,50 Strand, W.C. 
sc riptlon blanks will be forwardoi upon apputaw 
_£ADYT.] 


tyres to road vehicles; and the competition threatens to 
become very keen. Fortunately, the field is almost a limit¬ 
less one, and there is room for all. We have at various times 
given illustrated descriptions of the “ Seddon 77 (now called the 
“ International ”) tyre-, the li Clincher, 77 the “ Dunlop-Welch., 77 
the if Shrewsbuiy and Talbot.,” and others; while this movtli 
wo call attention briefly to- tlie “ Palmer, 77 the “ Acme, 77 the 
“ Lindner, 77 and several other kinds of road-vehicle tyres, 
which were on view at either the Stanley or the National 
Show. As occasion may arise, we shall refer more fully to 
these last named, for all of which we should say there is a' 
bright future ahead. 

* * * 

A single harness is on exhibition at Lovelock, California, 
U.S.A., which is constructed’entirely of horsehair. There are 
19,190 strands in the braiding, of white and black hair; and 
in its making, tlie manes and tails of 500 wild horses, to* the 
amount of 1G0 pounds, were used. The waste hair from the 
work aggregated 155 pounds, leaving only 5 pounds of hair 
actually employed in the harness*. It required 15 months to 
complete its manufacture. 

* * * 

In connection with the article contributed to- the Christ¬ 
mas Number of this paper by the Marquis of Lome upon tlie 
subject of Horse-breeding in the North-west of Canada, and 
which contribution, by the bye, seems to have excited a great 
deal of interest in military and other circles, the Marquis 
writes to us to the effect that he also is in receipt of a good 
deal of correspondence relating to the subject since he wrote 
the article in question, and that the information thus given 
strengthens the impression conveyed in his contribution— 
namely, that more care should be taken in regard to* the selec¬ 
tion of stallions than has hitherto- been the case in Canada. 
The Marquis 1 also- thinks that the opportunities afforded in the 
North-west of the Dominion for this purpose are almost limit¬ 
less, but the want of any encouragement by Government pur¬ 
chases has told against the enterprise being taken up by 
men capable of conducting it to- a more satisfactory issue. 
The late depression in all rural business in Canada- has, of 
course, also told very heavily. 

* * * 


llis lordship further observes that “ although there are 
about 1,100 horses inscribed for draught purposes in the 
V. O. books in. London, the British cavalry have practically 
hardly -any remount reserve., 'There -are in each cavalry 
regiment only (at most), three-fourtlis of the horses wanted, 
and in time of stress.of war preparation, they could not be 
bought except at a far higher price than the pretty high price 
now paid—namely, the present figure of about <£40 to- £50 
per horse. 77 

* * * 

This is a subject of very considerable interest, not only to 
cavalrymen, but also* to-the country at large, and we should be 
glad to hear from any officers or others who* are in a., position 
to speak of what they know of the arrangements in vogue for 
the supply of horses to our cavalry regiments. 

* * * 

Wo understand that Paddock Life , which of late has made 

such a great success among the weekly sporting journals, has 

recently been acquired by Mr. Alfred 1 W. Harmswo-rth, who is 
already proprietor of the Evening News, Answers, and a 
number of other prosperous publications. Mr. Harmswo-rth 
bought Paddock Life from the widow of poor young Hughes, 
who unfortunately, died a,bo-ut three weeks ago-. 

* * * 

This year’s Christinas Number of The .Hoad/ has met with 
high favour. We print in. another column a. few and only 
a few—of the numerous Press criticisms passed upon tlie 
issue, and we also- have received] an exceptionally large number 
of congratulatory letters from regular subscribers, advertisers 
ana casual readers. We ha ve taken good care this year not to 
he “ out of print 77 ; our issue being very large, copies-are still 
obtainable. 

* * * 

u The Hoad Christmas Number 77 received something like 480 
different Press notices, and it is worth noting that out of the 
entire number there was not one which was unfavourable. 
A few—taken at random—of these criticisms appear 
elsewhere, want of space alone preventing us from 
printing more of them. We question if there has ever been 
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a more unanimous chorus of approval passed upon any pub¬ 
lication than that which has greeted our Christmas Number 
this year. The Hoad starts the New Year with many new 
friends and well-wishers, and it is highly gratifying to find 
among them so many influential daily and weekly contem¬ 
poraries. With the exception of less than half-a-dozen jealous 
and spiteful publications, this journal has always maintained 
the very best relations with its contemporaries. There is 
no journal whose opinions and news are more largely quoted 
—not always with due acknowledgment, il fant dire —by 
newspapers in all parts of the world. 

* * * 

One of the most attractive exhibits at the Westminster 
Town Hall shown in connection with the annual Sale of Work 
by the members of the Children's Salon, conducted under the 
auspices of our enterprising contemporary, the Gentlewoman , 
was the model of a stable and a horse cleverly made by 
the Ladies Margaret and Isabel Home, daughters of the Earl 
of Home. Both are admirably modelled, the horse also beim* 
fully equipped with a complete set of horse-clothing, all very 
neatly made and bearing the coronet of the Earfof Home 
carefully embroidered. It may be hoped that these young 
ladies, having such a keen eye to the horse’s requirements, may 
also grow up to cultivate a keen appreciation of the animal 

It SClL. 

* * * 

We have already called attention to the excellent lectures 
which are being delivered before the members of the Dundee 
tr ,> V KlC11 !‘ UU S . Glub ]) y Mr. J. Machiuehlan Young, 

m *i ' ’**’ W U> 11 sll01 ' t tnn ® »K» delivered his second lecture 
1 1 : unM11 P- Mr. Young selected as his sub¬ 
ject, l'oods, heeding, and Litters.” The author treated 
his subject in a, manner both interesting and instructive, and 
a ei a comparison of the digestive organs of the horse with 
lose of other farm stocks, the various kinds of foods were 
c iscussed m regard to composition, and use. The various 
i ;oi's were next taken into consideration, and their use div 
cussed, while considerable interchange of views took place 
«u jsequently with regard to the paper which had been read. 

* * * 

A sickly attempt to hold up a mail coaoli, which was laugh¬ 
able m its absurdity and ignominious failure, was made a 
tew days ago. The driver of the mail between Hastings and 
llawkliurst was surprised to find two men try to seize one of 
lus mail bags. The driver lashed at them with his whip, and 
they lied. This is what the sensational evening papers called 
“ A. Highway Robbery.” 

* -x- ■ * 

A certain clergyman has been amusing himself and his 
audience—or was it a. congregation/?—by lecturing upon the 
difference between ‘“Piccadilly and Paradise!” He confessed 
himself a “street prude,” and admitted that he “ walked the 
streets on the prowl.” His acquaintance with. Piccadilly is 
therefore doubtless indisputable ; but what can he know about 
Paradise? 

-x- * * 

We are in receipt of some very well-designed and un¬ 
doubtedly useful calendars for 1895; issued from the offices 
of Spratt s Patent, Limited, one tear-off sheet being allotted 
to each month in the year, and each bearing a capital illus¬ 
tration (>f some handsome “friend of man.” Last year the sub¬ 
ject of illustration, was chickens ; this year it is dogs. We arc 
informed that Messrs Spratt will send one of these calendars, 
to any applicant who encloses a penny stamp for postage. 
But time is the essence of this agreement, as the demand 
is already something enormous. 

* * * 

The Sun Insurance Company have sent us a diverse 
assortment of articles bearing their well-known name—calen¬ 
dars, blotting pads, and some handsome leather purses of a 


particularly clover design, rendering a spill of the 
contents (always supposing there arc any) impossible. These 
latter articles are unquestionably useful, but bad our sam¬ 
ples only been lined-—but never mind ! Let us. be thankful 
for small mercies—-we mean purses. 

* *x- -x- 

The show of road waggons and road machines at the 
Smithiield Club Show this year was anything but good or 
even representative. The depression and apathy which have 
so long brooded over everything agricultural and rural seem 
to have crept into and to have influenced this usually good 
display of farm implements and machinery. For this season, 
the really novel exhibits could have been counted upon the 
lingers of one hand. We have received a number of “ reports,’ 7 
kindly written by tlie exhibitors themselves, accompanied 
by tlieir “ compliments,” and begging “ the favour of insertion 
in vour valuable paper.” \UitTke Road does not do business 
like that. Our reports are written by our own stall, and 
self-composed eulogies either go into our advertising columns 
at so much per line, or into the waste-paper basket--for which 
there is no charge at present. If exhibitors will kindly 
recollect* this fact, they may save themselves a great deal of 
unnecessary trouble and postage—quite a consideration in 
these dull times. 

* * * 

A useful and good-looking horse has been presented to Mr. 
N. J. Burlinson by a number o>f subscribers on his retirement 
from the position of Superintendent; of the Great Western 
Railway. 


1)0 YOU WISH TO LEARN THE COACH HORN? 

IF SO, (!KT A. COPY OF 

YE COACH HORN TOOTLERS, 

By WALTER GODDEN, 

(JoiUainintj Hints, Exercises with 25 of Walter Godden's 
Celebrated Coach Horn Times, 

PRICE 5/-, POST FREE. 

BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


A NEW YEAR’S CARD. 

Good-bye to Ninety-Four, good-bye 1 
With all its memories 
Of Cant and Chant and “ Purity,” 

Of Prudes and Pharisees, 

Of llawkes, who ’gainst the “ sport of kings ” 

With puny efforts strive: 

Ring in a, hope of better things 
In EightCen-Ninety-Fivo. 

May racing flourish, first of all, 

Despite the “Crank’s” Crusade i 
May noisy zealots cease to bawl, 

By prejudices swayed! 

We’ll drink confusion to the pack 
And may wo all contrive 
x\. winning horse or two to- back 
In Eighbeon-Nincty-Five. 

May all go well upon the road, 

May coaching men combine, 

No petty jealousies be showed, 

And summer time be line: 

May one and all together pull 
That thus the sport may thrive; 

Be unanimity the rule 
In Eighteon-Ninety-Five. 

No more may bicyclists unnerve 
Or mutilate their prey ; 

No longer as their own preserve 
Regard the Queen’s Highway ; 

May some slight deference be paid 
To those who walk and drive; 

0, may the Highway Fiend bo laid 
In Eighteon-Ninety-Five. 

But, though we wish, we scarce may hope 
•Such miracles to -see, 

For what against a “crank” can cope? 

And “cranks” there aye will be 
To carry on the same old game; 

I fear (if still alive) 

We’d find things very much the same 
In Nineteen-Ninety-Fivc. 

R. K. M. 


IIknuy Lewis and Co., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 172, New Bond 
St., W. For Advertisement see outside cover of tills issue. [Advt.] 
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COACHING NOTES. 


The limited number of winter coaches this season has now 
received a further addition by the launching of the “ Defiance,” 
which, under the proprietorship of E. K. Townes, is once more 
upon the road to Esher. There is probably no stage coach 
better known among men of the road than the ‘ Defiance, 
and the present bearer of that honoured name, which has long 
been in tho hands of the Fownes) family, may Vie well relied 
upon to sustain the reputation which this coach has long pos¬ 
sessed. The “ Defiance ” was the name of a popular Exeter 
coach, which used. 11 in the good old days to leave the White 
Horse Cellars every evening at 4.30, and invariably fully 
loaded; and it was with this coaoli that the popular Ned 
Mountain was for many years identified. 

* * * 

Coining down to more modern times, many of us must 
recollect tho tremendous undertaking of Mr. Carlton Blyth 
(now, alas! almost a stranger in the coaching world), who in 
1879 ran the “Defiance” coach from. Oxford to Cambridge, 
a journey of 120 miles, for which 120 horses wore kept. The 
“Defiance” then left Oxford at 9 a.m. on Mondays, Wed¬ 
nesdays, and Fridays, changing horses at Wheatley, Tets- 
worth, Stokenoliurch, High Wycombe, Gerrard s Cross, Ilaycs, 
and Acton, the team from the last-named place running to 
Hatchett’s, and reaching there at 2.50 p.m., where twenty 
minutes were allowed for lunch. The fresh team from lic- 
cadilly drove to Tottenham Cross, tho other changes being 
Waltham. Cross, Wade’s Mill, Buntingford, Royston, and Kin¬ 
gton, making fifteen teams in all; rest horses were kept lie- 
sides. On the intervening days the return journey was made. 

* * * 

Right on to the year 1885 the “ Defiance ” was one of the 
best-known and most largely patronised of the London coaches; 
but in the year mentioned it was taken on the St. Albans 
road, where it had been running, and was put on to Bent ey 
Priory, Edwin Fownes being the propnetm. In 1886 the 
“Defiance” remained on the same rood, and still under the 
same proprietorship ; while in 1888 this coach again ran to 

Bentley Priory. * 

* * 

Although the “Defiance” this year is seen under the pro¬ 
prietorship of the most popular member ot the l'ownes family, 
unfortunately tlm original owner, Edwin Townes, sen,, is now 
but seldom seen on the l>os, Ids senous accident last year while 
on tlie box of tlie “ Defiance,” coupled with a sad domestic be¬ 
reavement, having been among the reasons which induced him 
to resign Active proprietorship. Iis son,, E. K. Townes, who 
has been for a few months a,Brighton superintending the 
running of Mr. W. II. Mackenzie s coach—the Item is now 
tho proprietor. The “ Defiance ” leave* tlie Hotel V.ctem, 
Northumberland Avenue, at ll.ln <bv.ly, via East Sheen 


(Have and Hounds), Richmond, and Kingston (King’s Arms), 
arriving at the Bear Hotel, Esl.ei— wlncli, as announced else¬ 
where, lias just changed proj>rietorsliin—at, 1.1 o; returning 
at 3.15, and reaching tho Hotel Victoria at o in. Mr. Bolding 
is one of the subscribers to the “ Defiance this season, and be 
has already put in a good deal of time on the box. 

* * * 

It seems to be now pretty well decided that the “Age” 
will not start this vear on its winter route to Oxford-a 
determination which will cause considerable disappointment 
to those who are fond of taking a trip to tlie University 
town behind four horses. We believe tlie reason of the 
“Age’s” withdrawal is attributable to tlie fact tlia.t Mr. Gar¬ 
rett did not succeed in fettins’' together sufficient subscribers; 
and, under the circumstances, if this bo as mentioned,- be 
was wise in not undertaking so heavy a responsibility on his 
own account. It isi some time, however, since the popular 


Oxford road was left without its coaolu With the late Duke 
of Somerset this was a very favourite route*, and as a boy 
he drove the “ Age” of that time to* Oxford by way of Ux¬ 
bridge and Beaconsfield, when there was usually a good race 
between that coach and tho “ Royal William,” which were 
bitter rivals. 

* * * 

The “Age” then ran from the Green Man public-house 
(an “ inn,” we suppose it should lie called) in Oxford Street 
to the Mitre at Oxford, instead of from. Gaze si in* Northumber¬ 
land Avenue to the Clarendon at Oxford; the coach leaving 
at 1 p.m., and reaching the University town at 6.30, which 
was very good time, all things considered. Then, some 
fifty-eight years ago, tlie “Defiance” also* ran from London 
to Oxford; those well - known and real coachmen, 
xVdams and Forman, being associated! with it. Tim 
Carter (who died about a year ago) also used to drive an 
Oxford coach, the enterprise being got up by a company of 
enthusiastic tradesmen, and the horses being found by Major 
Fa.no, who contracted with the proprietors. 

* * * 

Bob Poynter, who! was well known and very much liked in 
coaching circles, was likewise on this road ; while, in 1834, 
the Oxford “ Age,” driven by Joe Tillit (one of four brothers, 
John., William, George, andi Joe), ran a race from Oxford to 
London with the “Royal William,” a rival to which we have 
referred above. It was on this occasion that the “Age” 
accomplished the journey from Oxford to Oxford Street in 
3 hours 40 minutes, an achievement which, is ever likely to 
find a place in coaching annals. Old Jack Adams was also 
for many years on the Oxford “ Defiance,” and a first-rate 
coachman he was. 

* * * 

There are doubtless some among our readers who remem¬ 
ber how, in 1869, the memories of the Oxford road were 
revived, when Mr. John Eden, with Lord Aveland and one or 
two other subscribers, put on the “Prince of Wales” coach 
which started from the Scotch Stores, Oxford Street, to High 
Wycombe, via Gerrard’s Cross—following pretty much the 
same route as that taken bv Mr. Garrett last yea-r. On this 
occasion Mr. William Sheatber, so well known on the Dorking 
road, found the horses, and did so as long as the coach ran. 
The associations of the Oxford coach are so agreeable, and 
the journey has alwavs been such a. popular one with men of 
the road, that we are unfeignedly sorry to see it neglected 
this winter. Let us hone that the abandonment is only of a 
temporary character, and that early in the summer months 
the Oxford “Age” w(ill once morel resume its customary 
place among the regular London coaches. 

* * * 

The proprietor of the “ Old Times ” has been, fortunate in 
the number of subscribers which he has got together this 
year, many of these being well-known and experienced men 
of the road 1 . Among them are Captain Pirie, Mr. J. W. 

C hristmas, Mr. x\. Christmas, Mr. Percv Leftwich, Mr. E. II. 
Brown, Mr. Farnell Watson, and Mr. J. P. Scott, each of them 
handling the ribbons in turn, or when convenient. Charles 
Watts is the guard!, having succeeded in that position to* Syd. 
Manley, the latter having followed the example of Walter 
Godden, and entered private service. We believe that he 
has become henchman to Mr. J. W. Christmas. This year the 
“Old Times” has 1 been painted pale grey, the undercarriage 
being pale green picked out with yellow. The harmony of 
tints is not striking. Tlie route followed 'by the “ Old 
Times” this winter is exactly the same as on former 
occasions, not affording a chance of saying anything new in 
connection with it. 

* * * 


Mr. Henry Lindhiirst Beckett, the well-known patron of 
Tom Ilarveyson, of the “ Old Times ” coach, has got out of his 
bankruptcy troubles expeditiously and not at all unpleasantly. 
His creditors, also, of whom we gave a full list and their 
claims in our issue of November, have little cause to grumble, 
as they will be paid in full before most of them die. Ten years 

will sec them, througlr—and after all it is only a decade! 

* * * 

Mr. Beckett escaped the wigging which is generally meted 
out to gentlemen taking their farewells of the Bankruptcy 
Court. “Observations by the learned Registrar” these 
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homilies are termed, but Mr. Beckett was merely informed 
that “ nothing worse was alleged against him than that he had 
been squandering his money.” If a man may not squander 
his own money, whose money may he squander, forsooth % 

* w * * 

The squandering took the form o-f £2,700 for jewellery for 
Mrs. Beckett, and £2,000 for cigars—presumably for Mr. 
Beckett. But that gentleman is not mean; even his worst 
enemy could scarcely accuse him of that. The cigars, he told 
his creditors, were “ consumed by himself and his friends../' 

We can easily 'believe that, for smoker as he is, Mr. Beckett 
could hardly* get through £2,000 worth of weeds comfortably 

in the course of twelve months. 

* * * 

Mr. Beckett is a 'clever man. He managed to spend 
£12,975 from May, 1893, to August, 1894, out of a total in¬ 
come of £7,900. We should say that this feat is somewhat re¬ 
markable, and many would like to know how it was done. 

Wo all know now what the result has been. In the Official 
Receiver’s return there was also a little item of £10,538 for 
hire of horses, coaches, etc. So someone must have benefited 
by Mr. Beckett’s squanderings. Doubtless their share of the 
spoil has been considerable, for Mr. Beckett was always voiy 
generous. * * * 

“TheBond Coach Guide” for the 1895 Summer Coaching 
Season promises to make its appearance as usual on May Day. 
The success achieved last year has encouraged the Dditoi 
introduce further features 1 of interest and utility to a w m go 
a-coaching, or who indulge in riding and driving tours. 

* * * 

We understand that the remarks which W®”™* 1 a 

recent issue of this journal in reference to the co,«Ji-l»oo ^ 
arrangements at the existing offices has >een 1 < . 

loot of strict enquiry on the part of the 

tics, with the result that next season we shall pi ohahiy sec <■ 
far better and more convenient system introduced. 

^ If 

Wc need scarcely add that our object in calling attention 
to the Sta in the opting avrangemente 

mSZ Thl latter are beginning to recognise and to 
acknowledge that The Boacl 

anVsyeopliant' 111 We^have rcoeived' several very pleasimt letters 

Z Z S?ot during the past few weeks, hut being of 
semi-private character, we do not 
make them public. 


consider it advisable to 


In connection with this matter we may perhaps he par¬ 
doned foi mentioning the pleasant little incident winch oc- 
cu Ted a short time ago, and which clearly demonstrates the 
sentiments generally entertained regarding tins journal It 
was necessary to enter an action or the recovery of an 
amount due in the Westminster County Court and the 
defendant a well-known coach proprietor, although fighting 
tooth and nail against the claim— on principle,” as he 
naively put it>—assured the judge that “in the coaching world 
The Road is very highly thought of,”and that “no coaching 
man would fail to read it.” This admission was not wrung 
from our “friend the enemy,” hut was voluntarily ex¬ 
pressed, and showed that lie was not prejudiced. We were 
k that he lost his case. His candour deserved a 


sufficiently improve, so as to allow him to be seen more fre¬ 
quently on the road than was the case while his Parliamentary 
duties occupied the greater part of his time. 

* * * 

It was with regret that the coaching world heard of the 
serious accident to Sir 10*1111 Thursby, Bart., one* of the best- 
known and most popular members of the Coaching 
Club, upon the committee of which he also sits. Sir John, was 
driving with his relative, Mr. George Thursby, from Hinton 
Admiral Station to llolinliurst, when the horse for some 
reason or other bolted. Being quite unprepared for tlie in¬ 
cident, Sir John, who was holding the reins rather loosely at 
the time, was thrown violently out of the cart, and received 
considerable injuries about the face and right knee, the latter 
being still very badlv bruised. 

* * * 

,, Su ' 1 J .°'l* n heing no longer a young man, natu¬ 

rally felt the. shock very Mutely, and he has by no means yet 
recovered from the effects. Fortunately Mr. (Wo Tlmrshy 
escaped with hut very little injury. ' We have frequently 
commented upon the excellent driving abilities of Sir John 
lhursby, whose appearances at the Coachinsr Club Meets are 
always certain to attract attention, bis magnificent team of 
bays bemg eagerly looked for. Sir John has been, laid up 
at Uobnlimst, Ins Hampshire residence, which is situated 

Foxhound n Ho is Mastw <* the New Forest 

roxliounds, while Mr. (,eorge Tlmrshy has acted as hunts¬ 
man to the pack. Wo all wish Sir John a complete recovery. 

* * ■ * 

Sal-unon-Til °* Tunl)vid S 6 Wells, Sir David Lionel 

cintv of ? 7 r° ttie lei ' di "K inhabitants of the. 

loheinefr!; “ alwa V °T well-known, man. of the road, 
ho Ixiing a prominent member of the Coaohin^ Club and the 

Meets Sir T> «™^<***^ to be seen at any of the 

Ho iV about fn't If a vei T careful and accomplished Whip, 
ml^lt wlllr 7 ; thr< f years <* and married the im- 
Sd m L lV iy daughter of the late Baron do Stern, Lady 
Sahunons being a sister of Lady ShorWie 

* * * 

orivMtl°i? W f 1 . 0 ' i s well known, in certain, sections of 

\ i • ills; , 1 c °acliing circles, lias recently bad constructed 
v • ! n L aR entirely new stylo of coach, the builders 

bomg Messrs. Holland and Holland, of Oxford Street, W. 

\o coach, is m miniature, being so constructed that only two 
p.issengei s can be carried 1 inside. In order to* secure absolute 
syvn lty, the vehicle is hung very low, the distance being 
a )out six inches from the ground. In order to effect this object 
‘ io inside eyes of the side springs are thrown down, thus 
a lowing of the extra drop of the body ; at the same time this 
simple departure from the orthodox style of coach-building 
effectually prevents the unpleasant knocking which is some¬ 
times experienced in fully-loaded coaches when on the road. 
* * * 


only sorry 


better return. 

* * * 

Sir F. S eager Hunt, M.P., has been for some weeks past 
suffering from the effects of a severe chill, from which he has 
not by any means yet recovered. Unfortunately, for some 
months previously Sir Frederick Seager Hunt had been in very 
indifferent health, and this is, wc are assured., one of the 
reasons why he has determined to give up his Parliamentary 
duties. Ho is well known, in the coaching world, being not 
only a member of the Coaching Olul), hut also one of the Com¬ 
mittee. Sir Frederick has also had a hand in the proprietor¬ 
ship of a coach, ho having joined Sir Henry de Bathe in 
horsing the popular road to Boxhill in the season of 1875. 
Ben Hubble acted as Sir Frederick’s coachman, and a very 
pleasant, if not altogether profitable, season was experienced. 
It may sincerely be hoped that Sir Frederick’s health will soon 


Baron Knoo-p is not only somewhat peculiar in his tastes 
as far as the size of his coach m concerned, hut he has 
decidedly advanced notions! in the direction of ornar 
mentation and colouring. His coach has been painted 
brown, according to* his special orders; while the inside is 
covered with brown leather, and is fitted with varnished wood 
only. To* sa.y that the combination is particularly attrac¬ 
tive would not he according to our idea; but, then, every 
coach-proprietor lias his own particular notions as to 1 the 
manner in which his vehicle should he upholstered and 
decorated. 

* * * 

Furthermore, Baron Knoop is ini good company in owning 
to this peculiarity, inasmuch as the Prince of Wales, who 
is supposed to he a judge of what constitutes good taste, 
has a weakness for all sporting trims being built of var¬ 
nished wood, and most of his Royal Highness’s “ personal ” 
vehicles arc so finished. We are aware of the fact that 
there are several prominent men of the road who are fre¬ 
quently difficult to ill ease in the matter of painting and 
upholstering. 

* ¥r * 

Another novel feature in connection with. Baron ICno-op’s 
new coach, and which, perhaps, is the most important of 
all, is its special form of construction for touring purposes. 
Full-size coach-horses can be used if necessary, and we 
understand that the coach has actually been tested on the 
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road with a full load of passengers with 16-hand wheelers. 
Of course difference has always existed, and it is safe to 
say that it always will exist, in the minds of coaching men, 
as to the respective heights of wheelers and leading horses, 
—some liking them exactIv the same size, others preferring 
a big wheeler and little leader, while even, others like a big, 
low wheel-horse and rather a taller leader. It really does 
not very mulch signify after all, providing the team look well 
together, what their height is. Experienced coaching-men 
will declare that they have driven horses of all sorts, shapes, 
and sizes, and have found them go equally well, whether 
the leaders were the same size, or larger or smaller, than 
the other horses. Seventeen hands, however, -is quite as 
high as most men care to drive, and! especially in a coach 
of such miniature proportions as that of Baron Knoop’s 
they might even, be considered too large. 

* * * 

Tho Baron, however, is trying his vehicle for 16-hand 
wheelers, and we are assured bv tho builders, Messrs. Holland 
and Holland, that the coach runs perfectly well. An inspec¬ 
tion of this interesting specimen of the eoachbuilder s art 
will show how the designer has accomplished this desirable 
result in a coach so exceptionally low hung, and, if any of 
our readers are sufficiently interested in the matter to find 
out for themselves, we have no doubt that Messrs. Holland 
and Holland will, with their customary courtesy, show them 

tho coach upon application. 

* * * 

Our readers wilt boar in. mind that tho above-mentioned 
coach, in many important points, is almost an entirely now 
departure. In' ordinary coaches tho body predominates, but 
here matters are more equalised, and the front and hind 
boots are proportionate with the body. Coaching men who 
hia,ve seen Baron Knoop’s (little dragl Hrajve, we are told, 
expressed their opinion that there is a iaio style and go 
about it, and that the shortness of draught, in conjunction 
with the low hang and the liirht weight (only 16^ cwt. with 
all on.) quite justifies the assertaon of the designer, Mr 
Chapman (of Messrs. Holland and) Holland), as to its good 
behaviour on the road. We hope to .see something more ot 
this coach a little later on, and to lie able to give our 
experience* of its qualities after a practical test. Messis. 
Holland and Holland are, in any case, to be congratulated 
upon having thus had am opportunity of doing something 
original in four-in-hand! construction*, and in having suc¬ 
ceeded in giving their customer such entire satisfaction as 

that which he has expressed. 

* * * 

Many of our readers who may have enjoyed coaching in 
Devonshire will be exceedingly sorry to hear of tho death of 
E N Col will, whioli occurred quite recently. Tho deceased 
fell a victim to consumption, from which he had suffered for 
several years. Ho was the proprietor of tho “Queen” coach, 
which ran several seasons from Hatlievleigh to Okehampton, 
and was for some time the Conservative agent in the town of 
Plymouth. The late E. N. Colwill was the brother of that 
equally popular coach proprietor Tom Colwill, who owns the 
“Benito” coach, and much sympathy has been expressed lo’ 
the latter in tho bereavement winch he has sustained. 

* * 

It would perhaps, have* been, a wiser step upon tho part 
of Mr W H Mackenzie had he postponed the sale of his 

until aft* «'» <M-~. MMw.-rf 

course Always supposing that the arrangement would have 
fallen in with his own plans-*"' Bnghtomans at tins time 
of the year can de with all the outside enjoyments that they 
can get. At the present time the Queen of Watenng-places 
is crammed full of visitors, and the greatest difficulty is 
being experienced in obtaining suitable, or, for the matter 
of that, any kind of, apartments. We all know that Brighton 
is far behind other English and' Continental watering-places 
in the number and character of its outdoor amusements. 
Beyond the orthodox and! monotonous parade up and down 
the King’s Road or the Pier, and the limited drives up and 
down the Front, there is practically nothing to do and nowhere 
to go at Brighton when there are no coaches running. lUp 
to within a few weeks ago there were three coaches on. the 
road—that known as the “ Item,” owned by Mr. W. II. Mac¬ 
kenzie, and working between Brighton and Tunbridge 
Wells, and two owned by Mr. P. J. Rmnney, one* running over 
the same road, only on. alternate days. The other was an 


afternoon coach, run by Mr. Ruinney, to* New In a, Hurst. 
We are assured that during 1 tliei whole time the two 
first-named coaches were on the road they were very well 
supported, and, under these circumstances, we cannot quite 
understand why Mr. Mackenzie sold off* the whole'o*f Ms forty- 
five horses om the 5th of last month. It may'be 'that this 
gentleman was desirous of leaving Brighton for a. tirmo if not 
altogether, and wei may fairly assume that this really was 
the case—inasmuch as the whole of his carriages, private 
ride and drive horses, and other property, were disposed of 
at tho same time. 

* * * 

Tho “ Item/’ belonging to so thoroughly conscientious 
a man of the road as Mr. W. II. Mackenzie, undoubtedly 
was one of the best-appointed! road coaches that could be de¬ 
sired, and was good company for the “ Wonder/' wliich has 
always earned! the approval of even)' tliei most critical of 
coaching men, as far as the smart appearance and tho 

character of its teams were concerned. 

* * * 

Mr. Rumney’s “Wonder” runs daily, except on Sun¬ 

days, from the ‘Old Ship" Hotel, Brighton, to the “Maiden’s 
Head Hotel, at Ucldield. Tho coach calls also at the 
Metropolo and Grand Hotels for passengers, and gets to 
Lowes by the favourite road at 12.30. An hour later it 
is duo at Uckfield, where an hour is allowed for luncheon. 
Lewes is again reached on the return journey at 3-20, and 
Brighton is reached by 4.30, a very good time to arrive these 
snort winter days. The fares are 5s. 6d. each way, or 10s. 6d. 
for the double journey. Box seat 5s. extra both ways. 

* * * 

The “Tally Ho!" docs an afternoon journey daily, but 
does not run at all on Sundays; the destination being 
Hurst, but Danny Park, where there are some famous tea- 
gardens, is passed en route. The journey is partly on the 
well-known Brighton Road, both Pyccombe and Albourne 
being called at. The time occupied in making the out and 
home journey, inclusive of stoppages, is just four hours. The 
distance is about 24 miles, and the fares are 5s. single and 
7s. 6d. return, with the customary 2s. 6d. extra for the 
box-seat. * * * 

Wo understand! that the “Item” coach has a good chance 
of being again put en the .same road, either in the late 
spring o*r early summer. Mr. Mackenzie can .scarcely do 
better, if lie is to be the proprietor of it, than follow the 
same route as that which he ha.s just abandoned,* let us 
hope, temporarily. 

* * * 

Wo should like veiy much to see such places as Hastings, 
Margate, Folkestone, Deal, Eastbourne, Worthing, etc., better 
provided with road-coach services; and we feel sure that, if 
only the leading inhabitants take up the idea, they will 
find that it will pay them in the end, inasmuch as it will 
bring their towns into greater prominence, and secure a 
class of visitors which many of them have hitherto failed 
to attract. * * * 

Every praise is due to Mr. John Braby, of the Wellington 
Hotel, Tunbridge Wells*, for the unflagging enterprise which 
he has always displayed in connection with coaching matters. 
It was at this favourite hostelry that the “ Item” always put 
up; while Mr. Ruinney also favoured it. Mr. Charles Webling 
likewiso sought these hospitable and comfortable head¬ 
quarters when ho ran the “ Excelsior ” from London to* Tun¬ 
bridge Wells, and there is not a single coach-passenger who 
has ever visited' the hotel but who speaks of the excellent 
■menage and of the invariable courtesy of its proprietor and' his 
staff. Mr. Braby is the possessor of a very fine poultry 
farm situated not very far from his hotel, and which contains 
some 4,000 head of poultry of every description. Mr. Braby 
makes a hobby of rearing poultry, the feeding arrangements 
being carried on in a thoroughly scientific manner; and we 
believe that we are correct in stating that the owner finds the 
enterprise pay him very well. At Tunbridge Wells, also, 
are the large and extensive stables belonging to Mr. Dan 
Iloadley, himself at one time the proprietor of the “Old 
Days” coach. It mil thus be seen that coaching to and 
from Tunbridge Wells can be carried on with considerable 
facility and comfort. 

* * * 

A few days ago the Bear Hotel at Esher, Surrey, well- 
known to coach passengers, and coaching men as a favourite 
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coaching' house, was unsuccessfully offered under the hammer. 
Now that the “ Defiance ” has resumed its usual route to 
Esher, the hotel should do well. The proprietor has 
only been in possession for six years, and as lie announced 
that these six years had been successful, it would be 
interesting to learn why it was that he did not wish to 
remain iHiere? The stables are fairly large, and quite 
oommodio'us enough for the demand that is usually made upon 
them, but; probably the proprietor may add to them at no 
distant date- The hotel is on the main road from. London to 
Kingston, (buildford, Portsmouth, etc., all popular and old- 
time coaching roads, it is also near Sand own Park, where 
twenty-one days’ racing is held during the year. The Bear is 
fourteen miles’ drive from town. 

* * * 

Mr. A. J. Wilson., the president of the Road, Records As¬ 
sociation and the North Road Cycling Club, writes a. letter io 
the Daily Graphic\w connection, with the Sporting League, in 
which, he points out that he has never heard, in his official 
capacity, of “ 190,000 cyclists ha.ving joined, the Sporting 
League.” Mr. Wilson further challenges the secretary of the 
League to explain, for the information, of the cycling clubs, 
upon what grounds he bases bis statement of possessing dele¬ 
gates representing .190,000 cyclists, and. by whom those 
delegates were appointed. At the time that the statement 
was made we thought it very strange that cyclists should want 
to join the Sporting League, inasmuch, as this Associaton has 
been formed to protect such. English sports as were threatened 
with opposition, and we have yet to learn that Mr. John Hawke 
and his associates have any designs upon cycling. 

-x- ' -x- -x- 

The new levar du rideau at the Vaudeville Theatre, entitled 
“Hal, the Highwayman,” has for its subject the road of old. Tt is 
not a particular fascinating piece of work, and somewhat re¬ 
minds the spectator of the blood: and thunder episodes of the 
“ Roys of England ” or “Young Men. of Great Britain” (com¬ 
monly known as penny -dreadfuls) style of literature. Love, 
jealousy, and highway robbery all occur in it, a good! deal 
being heard about si coach, which, of course, the exigencies of 
the Vaudeville stage have necessitated remaining ‘‘off.” 

•x- * * 

A. writer in the Sunday Timex expresses surprise that 
Outrarn Tristram, the author of “ Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways,” has never “ made stage use of his volume.” Such a 
remark conveys the idea, that the writer could never have 
read the book. One might as well suggest the adaptation to 
the stage of such works as “ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” or 
“Orudcn’s Complete Concordance.” Either would ho equally 
applicable. 

* * * 

Wo are officially informed that there is not a word of truth 
in the sta tement assiduously circulated in the daily Press to-the 
effect that the “ Postmaster-General is about to run several 
coaches carrying passengers and parcel mails from the General 
Post Office to Guildford, calling at Epsom. Leatherhead, and 
other towns and villages an r(>uf/>, or that at the latter place 
“coach branch routes arc to he organised.” The only basis for 
the above-mentioned statement is that the Post Office is con¬ 
templating the establishment of a service by three-horse vans 
between London -and Guildford, and no further, for the con¬ 
veyance of parcels. The list of the similar services already in 
operation has been previously referred to in the columns of The 
Rond, and beyond the Guildford service there is no present 
intention of adding to that list. These services are performed 
at night -and are for the convenience of parcels alone—and 
passengers are not carried under any circumstances; indeed, the 
typo of vehicle is not suitable for passenger purposes. 

* * * 

The ridicule which the German Emperor has been courting 
for so long haw fail lea upon him, and from, the hands of his 
own subjects. A; few <lays ago-, in. order to demonstrate their 
supreme contempt fo-i* their Kaiser’s opinions of the new 
Reichstag buildings, the entire body of Berlin, architects and 
the A rohi tects’ A ssociation held: a. public entertainment, where 
the recent actions of His Majesty were made the subject of 
humorous plastic treatment. On a model of the new Reich¬ 
stag building, made of black bread', cheap cheese, and common 
German sausages, wa.s placed a. figure of a domestic servant 
on horseback, the -horse being led by a footman, in livery. 
The whole was labelled “Dor Gipfel des Goschmackcs”(tlic 


acme of bad taste), referring toi the Emperor’s opinion of the 
architect’s work. The figure on horseback was intended to 
represent “Germania..” The Emperor’s song, “An Aegir,” 
was also ridiculed and scoffed at. This is only, probably, the 
beginning of the fun. to conic. 

-x- * * 

Laud and Wafer has hit upon a. happy idea, in bringing out 
a series of plates in close imitation of the famous Elgin 
marbles, and these, being drawn in the form of frescoes, will 
form a very appropriate and agreeable set of pictures for 
framing. Wo need scarcely say that the idea is to represent 
modern celebrities known in the hunting field and in sporting 
circles. From a slight distance the effect of these plates is 
that of raised marble, and we understand, that the sections 
will ho made to- lit each, other, and: that each plate will he 
numbered. We congratulate our contemporary upo-n this 
happy idea. It is certain to prove popular. 

* v- * 

Mr. Riokett, who was for many years associated with the 
Gatwick Racecourse, is now on his way to Australia for the 
winter, in order to restore his health, which, of late, has 
been anything but robust. Previous to his departure, Mr. 
Riokett was the recipient of a thoroughly successful com¬ 
plimentary dinner, which was given to him at the Savoy 
Hotel bv the lessees of the Gatwick Racecourse. 

* -x- * 

Those members of the coaching fraternity who read of the 
severe squabble between a. Mr. Bernard Hounsell and a person 
named Frederick Charles Hanson, and which was heard at the 
Bow Street Police Court, must have been considerably amused 
at the proceedings. Hounsell and Hanson were partners, it 
seems, in connection, with a publication dealing with coaching, 
but they fell out over the proceeds of certain advertisements, 
and Hounsell promptly gave his partner into custody. 
Hanson, made three different appearances at the Police Court, 
hut in. the end the magistrate allowed him to go, as he ex¬ 
pressed liisi opinion that there was nothing but a civil debt. 
Wliat a pleasant kind of partnership, and' what a charming 
manner to settle a dispute ! Tt now remains to be seen, what 
Hanson will do with. Hounsell. We have already heard what 
Ilounsell did with. Hanson. 

* * * 

Hanson, was described) a„s> a respectable-looking yo-ung 
fellow, and from being a clerk in. the employment of Bernard 
Wilmlmrst Hounsell, of Ln-nsdowne Road, Stock well, and a dis¬ 
tinguished member of a travelling troupe of banjo-players, 
was raised, to the dizzy height of partnership! Alas! wliat a 
headlong tumble—to the police-court! And: the partnership 
only commenced last June! 

* * -* -x- * * 

We understand that all the agitation against the awful 
state of the Row in Hyde Park lias resulted in absolutely 
nothing being done, nor is there any intention of doing any¬ 
thing. Before many weeks are past the Row will again he 
full of cavaliers, the same accidents will he recorded, the 
same fuss will he made by the daily papers, and after that, 
la mama chose, tonjours la rui: Sac. chose ! London is really 
becoming a hopeless placo. 
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Can Swim Up Stream. 


Only Live Journals can Breast the 
Tide of Competition. 

The 1894 Xmas Number of “The Road” floats home to 
success. 


A few of the numerous Press Notices Received. 

Bristol Mercury, December 10 th, 189-1.—The coaching maga¬ 
zine has produced a very admirable Christmas nun bci Ihc 
cover is adorned with the lucky home-shoe, and pij l 
novel kind of duplex watered silk papei. s ' , y 

capital illustrations, and the literary contnbufaons aic of tlie 

highest order of merit. Prnmmwl 

United Service Gazette, December h, *'• DOems 
with illustrations and excellent reading mattci >1 * > 

d ' ''Perthshire Advertiser December lOtli, 1891'. — A c-ipita 1 
sporting number; well illustrated, and full of good reading matt i 
1 Whitehall Review .—Certainly one of the finest issues biou 0 ht 

December 5th, 1894-. —The “extra” oi The 
Road, that popular sporting paper, provides its rcadew, as usua , 
with a capital budget of light faction; while there die > 
in various processes on every page. Nobody who is lucky ®ough 
tr possess himself of this annual need any longer entutam .fa. 
notion that The Road has ceased to.provide a fund of good 
stories, oven though Dick Turpin and Black Bess have gone to 
their own place, and Claude Duval lives only m ltobeitsnin opera 

boutfe. The number is of great excellence. 

Music Hall. December 7th, 1894.— Ut unsiupassea ex 
celleneo; the illustrations and general get-up being exceedingly 

^Scotsman, December 10th, 1894.— A budget of very sprightly 
reading, well embellished with sketches equally sprightly, is pre¬ 
sented in the Christinas number of lhe Road. 

Glasgow Evening Times, Decomber 8th, 1894 — Prettily 
,r (J t up and extremely readable. 

° Cork Examiner, December 10th, 1894— Appears in n 

^listening cover of a richly watered silk material, and with a 
wide variety of printed matter, illustrations, and pictures, making 
good its claim to be considered amongst the most superior of the 
annuals. Artistic, interesting, and amusing. 

Sheffield Independent, December 12th, 1894 —We .no at 
once struck liy the number of titled contributors to the Christmas 

11U December 15th, 1894.-The Christmas number of 

The Road is a fine and large production, and full of interesting 
matter to coaching men. The portrait of a South African 
« i,',lp. Beau tv ” is unite remarkable. 

Ayrshire Post, December 7th 1894 -The Christmas mum 
her of this go-ahead magazine will bo of engrossing interest lo 
horsey people, and those who kko the stirring interests con¬ 
nected with the field, road, and sport. Beautifully got up 

Warrington Guardian, December 8th, 1894.-A most.inter¬ 
esting production; and we venture to predict for it an extensive 
circulation. The illustrations arc of great merit 

Manchester Guardian, December lltli, 1894.—Well printed 

and illustrated. t c . , , 

Life, December lltli 1894.—An example of the printer’s 
craft and cunning, the varying colouring of typo and picture 
rendering it a most original and picturesque looking specimen 
among its crowd of companion annuals at tins season 

Topical Times, December 8th, 1894.—Admirably got up 

an Vee% llr Dfspa<c7i, December 9th, 1894.—The conductors of 
The Road have struck out a frcsii line with their Christinas 
number, in that they have printed it m ink or various hues. 
Lloyd's News. — Will be read with much interest. 

Admiralty and Horse-Guards Gazette, December 0th, 1894 
—Equal to ‘ he best of the seasonable y^t published, and a 

good deal better than the majority. The illustrations are ex- 
cc-llent, and the whole turn-out very tasteful. 

Dundee Advertiser , December lltli, 1894.—From beginning 
to end a capital production, and its bright pages deserve to be 
widely welcomed. 

Northern Whig, December 6th, 1894.— The Road follows up 
the favourable impression made by its Christmas venture last 


} ear by another effort, which w.ill no doubt prove quite as 
successful. Makes a strong bid for popular favour. 

Army and Navy G.Witte, December 8th, 1894.—An attrac¬ 
tive Christmas number. 

Morning Leader , December lltli, 1894.—Excellent sketches 
and interesting reading. The tit-bit is the calendar for 1895, 
which is presented to purchasers. 

Bradford Observer , December 7th, 1894.—Full of spirit 

and gaiety. 

.Daily Graphic, December 7th, 1894.—A very sporting 
Chiv.stmas number. It will be a capital companion in a country 
house after dinner. 

Folkestone Express. -Appeals to all equestrians. With its 

satin-like cover the outside is a fair indication of the excellence 
of its contents. The calendar is very chic, and there are many 
slashing illustrations. 

Essex Comity Standard , December 8bh, 1894.—A racy 
Christmas annual for travellers—whether pedestrians, cyclists, 
coaching men, or seekers after adventure in far-off regions. 

Durham County Advertiser , December 7th, 1894.—The 
1 ublishers of The Road have reason to be proud of their Christ¬ 
mas number. It ought to find great favour among those who 
regularly read this interesting periodical. 

Bristol Times and Mirror , December 4th, 1894.—A very 
beautiful production. Both instructive and interesting; whilst 
the illustrations and photographs leave nothing to be desired. A 
wonderful shillings worth. 

Shields Daily News, December 4th, 1894.—An excellent 
work of art, in keeping with the title of the publication. 

Edinburgh Evening News , December 4th, 1894.—Has a 

splendid list of contributors. Excellently illustrated. 

Sun, December 5th, 1894.—An admirable production. The 
frustrations are berfutifully executed. 

Newmarket Journal , December 8th, 1894.—Will be perused 

with delight. 

r , r ^ l f Jockey , December 8tli, 1894.—Particularly attractive. 

The literary matter quite above the average. 

Stage, December bfcti, 1894.—In the turning out of an 
exceptionally attractive number no expense has been spared, with 
a result that should place The Road in the forefront of similar 
seasonable publications. 

Australian Mail , December 6th, 1894.—The Christmas 
number of The Road , the leading organ of the coaching, driving, 
and riding fraternity, is one of the best things of the kind we have 
seen. 

ITudders/idd Examiner , December 8th, 1894.—Gives a 
tremendous quantity for the money, of a kind which horsey men 
and women will appreciate. 

Belfast News-Letter, December 4th, 1894.—An extremely 

beautiful number. 

Morning Advertiser, December 4th, 1894.—Full of matter 
or varied interest for travellers, tourists, and others. The sub¬ 
jects dealt with are numerous, varied, and well written; and the 
illustrations are in general very fascinating; while the entire globe 
has been laid under contribution for them. 

Newcastle Daily Leader, December 4th, 1894.—Amongst 
’Xmas numbers, devoted specially to sporting subjects, that 
ssued by The Road deservedly takes a high place, both from its 
literary matter and its artistic plates. An exquisitely-designed 
calendar for 1895 is also presented. 

i T/i.c Referee , December 16th, 1894. (From “Mustard and 
Cress.’)—The Christmas number of The Road is a wonderful pro¬ 
duction, which, like Joseph’s coat, is in many colours. It appeals 
directly to all coaching, driving, and riding men; and is cram-full 
of interesting matter written by roadmen for men of the road, and is 
entertaining as well as instructive from cover to cover. A poet, 
probably with Irish blood in his veins, once wrote concerning a 
bad bit of “going” : 

“If you’d seen these roads before they were made, 

You’d lift up your hands anil bless General Wade. ” 

But this Road is not made by a general, but for a general—the 
general reader. 
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“ .Senator L.” tho four mil© trotting champion (10 min. 
12 sees.) is going to ho brought to England by Mr. J. Talbot 
Clifton. 


* * * 



^ -x * 

It is believed that he will buy her, and attempt to beat 
tbo pair-horso record with -‘Mix” and “Marietta" 

* * * 

„ Mom-oe Salisibury thinks “Alix” will trot in 2.02 min., an 
Dnectly pace m 2.00 min., next season. 

* * * 

min -. ^0 sec - P a ce a.t Alliance, Ohio, the pacer, 
. v 'his driver at the half mile by a collision, but 

pacing on,, got into fourth place, winch the judges allowed 
him. He is the only horse that ever won a place in a race 
without his driver. 


* * * 

THie races proposed at New York between hackneys and 
trotters pulling heavy weight for ten miles, has come to 
nothing, the hackney men declining the trial. 

* * * 

The pacer “Joe Patchen” (record 2 min. 4 secs.) has 
beaten the half-mile track record 1 by doing the mile at Taylor, 
Texas, on Nov. 8th, in 2' min. 9' secs, “ Ellard/’ by “ Charley 
Wilkes, ' has got into* the 2 min. 10 sees, list, by going in 
2 min. 9$ secs. 

* * * 


It is being discovered that, when a trotter or pacer goes 
against time, with a galloper to accompany him, it is a mis¬ 
take to let the galloper keep behind, and only come up level 
at tie finish. “On-line,” when he reduced his pacing record 
o ^ imn 4 secs., had the galloper go* in front, so as to give 
min the benefit of being sheltered from the wind caused by 
in^f 1 ’ s P ee d, just as cyclists have their pacemakers go 


* * * 

The two-minute pacer is in sight,” says a writer in an 
i 11X01 lcar * exchange. “ I can hear the patter of his hoof-beats 
just up the road, and all but catch the sound of his quick 
breathing as he turns the cornea’' of so on-to-be. And I have 
sat on the gatepost and looked along time for his coming. 
I havo watched the cloud dust as he went around, have heard 
the shouts of those further down the road, have seen the 
commotion, down: the track, and; wondered when, ho would get 
down, my way. And at doesn't matter to mein what shape 
ho comes, so lie comes pacing. He may come with a, swarm 
of bumblebees around his head, like ‘Flying Jib/ or with his 
legs akimbo, like ‘ Robert J./ or on three legs, like the 
mighty ‘ Pointer/ or on no legs, like ‘ Ontonian/ 'HI hail 
him as quickly if he turns up from Kansas as I would if he 
came out of the hills of Tennessee, and be as proud if he is 
branded. Hoo-sier a.s if lie hailed from the golden slopes. 
But he is nearly here. Already the eyes of tho grand stand 
world are directed just up the stretch. At last it has got to 
ho.not so much a. question of ‘Will ho comeT as of ‘Which, 
is it?' The two-minuto pacer is just up the stretch.” 


THE ADVANCE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

The occasion has recently presented itself for writing 
a good deal about South Africa, which is just now at¬ 
tracting an immense amount of attention. Last month 
we published an exhaustive article about Matabeleland and its 
attractions; while we had intended this month to have printed 
an interesting article upon “ Horsebreeding in the Transvaal, ” 
but which, owing to extreme pressure upon our space, has to be 
held over until our next issue. It is not, however, only in this 
direction that the public attention is being attracted, the gold 
fields are drawing many hundreds of new residents and many mil¬ 
lions of British capital. Strange to say, however, Cape Colony 
lias hitherto hardly participated—at least, directly—in the South 
African gold industry; but it would lie a mistake to assume that 
the mother colony in that part of the world is entirely unworthy 
of the attention of prospectors and miners, or of capitalists either. 
The Legislature of the Cape long ago thought it worth while to 
encourage the search for the precious metal, whose discovery lias 
so completely transformed the Transvaal, and has made Rhodesia 
the goal of quite a crowd of treasure seekers. What the Cape did 
was to promise a free and unrestricted concession of the first gold 
field in which ore was discovered in payable quantities to the 
fortunate prospector who found it. The bait was sufficient, and 
in due course the Cape Parliament was called on to fulfil 
its promise. For, almost in the heart of the most settled part 
of the colony, a remunerative gold field was discovered and tested, 
with the result that absolute mining rights were given over 
several hundred acres of ground lying on each side of a river. 
The water rights went with the mining concession, and were 
granted free for all time. In due course these rights were 
acquired by the African Gold Concessions and Development 
Company, which lias a capital of £150,000. In addition to the 
parliamentary concession, the Company obtained rights of pre¬ 
emption over the area immediately surrounding the known 
auriferous ground. 

xYn interesting feature of this Cape Colony gold field is that 
it is largely alluvial—indeed, it was at first thought to he wholly 
so; but, on investigation, the sides of the hills near the river 
were found to be covered with detritus which had become con¬ 
solidated into a vspecies of cement rich in gold. From that dis¬ 
covery it was only a step to finding reefs which extend right 
across the river, and may be conveniently worked by tunnelling 
into the face of the hills which rise on either si.<Je. The alluvial 
deposit consists of wide gravel banks from 20 ft. to 30 ft. dec}), 
and extending over a superficial area of over 1,000 acres. The 
prospectors panned out some 2,000 oz. of gold when they 
were testing these banks at various points, and recently s' mo 
remarkable nuggets were sent to Cape Town for exhibition, and 
created no little interest, the inhabitants of the old colony being 
immmeiisely delighted at this demonstration of its mineral capa¬ 
bilities, and at the hopeful opinions respecting the new field ex¬ 
pressed by experts. Naturally, the Company has taken steps 
to begin hydraulic mining on a systematic scale, and two monitors 
are now on their way to the spot to begin operations. The 
manager, we understand, lately cabled home in these words: “I 
estimate that with two monitors only I can produce £6,000 net 
profit per month. ” That sounds quite good enough, and one of 
the directors is going out to see for himself and for the share¬ 
holders the alluvial workings which promise so well. Much has 
a heady been done in the way of building dams and other pre¬ 
liminaries for successful hydraulicing, and so there should be 
little delay in making returns as soon as the machinery arrives. 

The auriferous “cement” beds have not been neglected, while 
attention has been given mainly to the alluvial deposits. These 
beds are found to vary in thickness, from. 10 ft. to 30 ft., and 
various cuttings and quarries have been made in them. In one 
quarry, where the deposit is 18 ft. deep, 1,500 cubic yards of it, 
•or 3 ; 000 tons of material, were washed, and gave 500 oz., while 
in another, where the deposit is only 15 ft. thick, 200 cubic 
yards, cr 400 tons, yielded 160 oz. of gold. When gravels and 
mountain detritus contain so much gold it follows that in the 
neighbourhood the metal must exist in reefs. The surrounding 
hills havo been tested in eight places by tunnelling, and, though 
no details arc available as to the size of the reefs discovered, 
three of them have made very satisfactory returns by panning. 
'The exhibit at Cape Town included specimens obtained in this 
way. The development of these reefs is not being pushed in the 
meantime, and the expectation seems to bo that as the richness 
of the concessions is further demonstrated other companies may 
step in to work the reefs, or a portion of them, under tribute 
to tlie parent undertaking, which, through its enjoyment of the 
entire water rights traversing the fields, is in an exceptionally 
•strong position to make satisfactory arrangements with subsidiary 
undertakings. 

NOTICE TO BUYERS OF TROTTING GOODS. 

Messrs. C. M. Moseman and Bro., New York, beg to inform 
buyers that Messrs. W. Brookes and Sons, Walsall, carry a large 
stock of their celebrated trotting boots, &c., &c., for the con¬ 
venience of their numerous Euglish customers. Can be obtained 
Jfrom any saddler. Illustrated Price Lists on application.—(A dvt. 
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TRADE fiOSSlP. 

Interesting Facts Concerning Many Subjects. 

The Proper Way to Walk—Concerning Road Vehicle Tyres.—Electric 
Lights for Gigs.—The Value of Ball Bearings. 

“ As soon as a man comes into my shop and takes oft his shoes, ” 
said a Bond Street shoemaker of large experience a few days ago, 
“ 1 can tell whether or not he is a good walker, and it is astonishing 
to find how few men know the proper way to step out. The poor 
walker walks from his knee, and the good one from his hip. 
Watch the passer-by in this street, and you will at once see the 
difference. Nine men out of ten will bend the knee very con¬ 
siderably in walking, stepping straight out with both hips on the 
same line, and the toe will be the first to strike the ground. The 
tenth man will bend his knee very little, just enough to clear the 
ground, and will swing tlie leg from the hip, very much as the 
arm is swung from the shoulder, and not from the elbow. Bj- 
so doing, he calls upon the muscles which. are strongest to bear 
the strain, and increases the length of his stride four or five 
inches. The heel touches the ground first, and not the toe. 
****** 

Road Vehicle Tykes. 

Additionally to the particulars which we give elsewhere in 
this issue, concerning the future of the rubber tyre for 10 a 
vehicles, we understand that only slow progress is being made in 
this direction by our American competitors. A few days ago ^ 
loading manufacturer there stated to a representative. - o 

manufacture at present only tyres for the lighter carnages. 
The reason we have not gone more extensively into the vehicle 
field is not any doubt as to the entire practicability of the idea 
of using pneumatic tyres on all kinds of vehicles, but because our 
people are not ripe for the extension. We find that there is a 
great deal of conservatism and prejudice to overcome. The man 
who has a horse and buggy is apt to study Ins horse and to 
know everything about him. But what does, lie know about Ins 
vehicle, or any part of it? Nothing. If it gets out of repair, 
he never thinks of repairing it himself lor this reason it is 
difficult to persuade him that a puncture, for instance, is not fata 
to a pneumatic tyre, and that he can be taught, and provided 
with the simple means requisite, to make the repairs himself. 
The man whose tyre gets punctured is apt to think that the acci¬ 
dents are bound to happen every day, and lie may stubborn y 
refuse to use the tyre again. Now, this can be overcome onl} 
by trial and experience. Of course, in point of fact, the pneu- 
matic tyre on a buggy, carriage, or any other vehicle is a great 
luxury, and it saves one’s nerves as well as purse, A rubber 
tyre will outwear three of the ordinary steel tyres. It protects 
the horse, and makes his work much easier for him. I have had 
rubber tyres on my own buggy for the last two years, and I would 
not think of doing without them. It will, however require 
time to bring people at large to a realising sense of the great 
advantages of the pneumatic tyre and tlie comparatively few 
drawbacks there are to offset them.” We should say that the 
American carriage-owning public who cannot recognise the utility 
and advantages of rubber over steel tyres must he very much 
behind their time !* ***** 

Electuioity on the Road. 

The latest tiling in electric science is said to be the adaptation of 
electric light to gig lamps. We know that it is used for railway 
trains, ocean steamers, private broughams, and even for road- 
coaches, hut over the wheels of an ordinary dog-cart it would cer¬ 
tainly prove a novelty on a country road. Possibly the friction at 
the axle would raise all the lummant power that was wanted, and if 
so, this would he a great improvement on the wax candles. Who 
on a dark, windy night, has not suffered from the experience of 
having his lights blown out? The present bicycle lamps are even 
somewhat ahead of the ordinary carriage-lights. Who was the 
first to light up his chariot is not well known ; possib y a lmk-boy 
was carried next the driver. In 1824, Peat the then eminent 
saddler, of Piccadilly, invented a stirrup-lantern which found 
considerable favour among night-riding equestrians It is 
described as “a small, square lantern fixed at the bottom of a 
stirrup by means of two screws on each side They serve also 
to unscrew it whenever it may he required to detach it from the 
stirrup The lamp part is so contrived that no oil can he spilt, 
nor the shady light which is thrown across the road before the 
horse’s foot be at all impaired by any motion of the horse. The 
front part is of glass, through which are seen the lamp-burner 
and wick; behind these is placed the reflector for transmitting 

the light to the front. ” ^ 

* ■ * * * * * 

Take Cake of youk Carriages. 

Now that we are almost daily visited by fogs and damps, a 
word of advice to those who have the management of carriages 
would not be, perhaps, amiss. Unless the woodwork of a waggon 
is thoroughly protected by paint or varnish it will swell whenever 


it is wet, causing “springing” of the spokes, splitting of hub 
and felloe, and perhaps the dishing of the whole wheel. When 
wheels are long exposed to the sun’s rays there is likely to be a 
shrinkage of the wood that opens the joints, readily admitting 
moisture. When it is necessary to leave a cart or waggon out 
of doors let some old blankets or pieces of carpeting be thrown 
over the wheels, or, better still, have on hand a piece of cheap 
cloth large enough to cover body, wheels, and all. A light car¬ 
riage or cart that is frequently driven on the road should have 
its rim painted, and be also wholly vfinished at least once a 
year. That will go a long way towards protecting it from the 
weather. ****** 

Enterprise in South Africa. 

A distinct novelty, so far as Johaimesberg is concerned, was 
witnessed there a few weeks ago, we are informed by a corres¬ 
pondent—to wit, a landau lighted by electricity. The vehicle 
which was being driven about thus illuminated belongs to Mr. 
Alfred Makein, a well-known cab-proprietor of Marshall Square, 
and the fitting up of the effective apparatus was in the hands, of 
Mr. Saunders, the manager of Messrs. Parker Wood and Co.’s 
electrical department. In addition to the usual side-lamps, a 
miniature electric light was placet! on the head of each hor$e, 
just between the ears, and a light, which could be switched off 
at will, was affixed to the roof inside the carriage. Mr. Makein 
and his brilliant turn-out, we are assured, attracted much atten¬ 
tion. ****** 

A New Check-Rfin Support and Winker. 

A combined check-rein support and winker stay has been 
patented recently. This support for an overdraw* check is designed 
to prevent the check-rein from wearing or rubbing . against the 
head of the horse, and the winker stay is so attached that the 
blinds or winkers may be readily adjusted at any desired angle 
to the animaTs head. The support consists of a face cross-bar of 
leather, or metal and leather, having felt on its inner side, and 
resting on the animal’s face, where it is held by means of two side 
bars, preferably of spring steel, leather-covered. The bars are 
curved so as not to touch the animal’s face, and their upper ends 
are attached to the crown strap of the bridle, which may also be 
of felt or similar material on its under side. There are loops or 
sockets, each with rollers, on the side bars, through which pass the 
rearwardly-extending members of the overdraw check, rendering 
it very sensitive to every movement of the horse’s head. The 
winker stay consists of a rod with a shank adjustable, by a set 
screw in a slide way in the central portion of the face-bar, the 
rod having at its ends sockets in which the wires constituting the 
frames of the winkers are conveniently adjustable. 

We have already mentioned the fact that, in our opinion, the 
Smiilifield Club Show contained very little in tlie way of novelty 
as far as the carriage trade is concerned, but it would not be fair, 
in a brief review of the exhibits, to pass over without mention . 
the displays made by the following firms, -most of whom are doubt¬ 
less well-known to our readers:—Messrs. Cottrell and Co., of 
Hungerford : carts; Messrs. William Ball and Son, Limited, of 
Kettering: carts and waggons; Mr. Joseph Bradbury, of Charles 
Street, Oxford Street, Manchester; the Bristol Waggon and 
Carriage Works Co., Limited, of Bristol: carts and waggons; Mr. 
Thomas Cartwright, of Rothwell, Kettering: carts and barrows; 
Messrs. Dening and Co., of Chard: horse gear and chaff cutters; 
Messrs. Henry Hayes and Son, of Stamford : carts and waggons; 
Messrs. E. Hunt and Co., of Earls Colne, Halstead, Essex: horse 
gears; the St. Pancras Ironworks Co., of St. Pancras Road, 
N.W. : cow stall fittings, iron piggery, etc. ; Messrs. Arnold and 
Sons, of 31, West Smithfield, E.C. : veterinary instruments of all 
kinds; Messrs. J. Bibby and Sons, Exchange Chambers, Liver¬ 
pool: cattle cakes and meals; the Bovine Foods Co., 7, Pocock 
Street, Blackfriars, S.E. : cattle foods; Messrs. Cupiss, the 
Wilderness, Biss, Norfolk: veterinary medicines; Messrs. Free¬ 
land and Smith, Quarry Hill, Tunbridge : manures; Mr. Robert 
Holsworth, 103, Boston Street, Hackney Road, N.E. : van and 
rick covers, tarpaulins and ropes; Messrs. It. G. ; Paget and Son, 
48, Aldersgate Street, E.C. : waggon and rick covers, horse 
clothing, thrashing sheets, and harness; Messrs Piggott Bros, 
and Co., 57, 58, and 59, Blsliopsgate Street Without,-E.C. : rick 
cloths, waterproof sheets, home clothing, sacks, and harness; 
Mr. T. J. Poupard, 134, Tooley Street, S.E. : harness and horse 
clothing; Messrs. Rands and Jeckell, Ipswich: waggon and 
machine cowrs, horse clothing, sheep cloths, and netting; Mr. 
William Singl- ton, Lincoln: rick cloths, horse. clothing, and 
engine covers ; Messrs. F. Sutton and Co., of Norwich : veterinary 
medicines; Messrs. Bay and Sons, Crewe : medicines for horses, ■ 
cattle, and sheep; Messrs. Bay, Son, and juewitt, 22, Borset 
Street, Baker Street, W. : medicines for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
dogs; Mr. F. J. A. Hawker, Bathpool, Taunton: medicated ' 
powders for horses and cattle'; Messrs. Ivrohne and Sesemann, 

8, Buke Street, Manchester Square, W'. : veterinary instruments; 
Messrs. G. Lewis and Co., 340, Harrow Road, W. : horse, cattle, 
and sheep medicines; Messrs. B. C. Tipper and Son, Balsall ’ 
Heath, Birmingham : cakes, medicines, etc., for cattle, sheep, and . 
pigs; and Messrs. McBowall, Steven and Co., Ltd., 4, v pper 
Thames Street, E.C. : stable fittings, cow house, and stoves. 
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SOME ROADS OF OTHER LANDS. 

A Series of Illustrated and Descriptive Articles Dealing with 
Favourite Haunts of ti.e Two Worlds. 

THEIR CHARACTERISTICS AND FEATURES OF INTEREST. 


No. 3.—“ Mount Tacoma and Its Ascent.” 

The Northern Pacific Railroad recently despatched a party 
to make the ascent of Mount Tacoma. The party was under the 
charge of Mr. O. D. Wheeler, advertising manager of the 
company, who was on an extended trip over the road, engaged 
in obtaining information, for their tourist literature and adver¬ 
tising for 1895. l)r. L. B. Sperry, the well-known lecturer, 
was one of the party, and Mr. George M. Weister, of Portland, 
was the photographer. 

The party was organised for the purpose of making a study of 
Mount Tacoma from ? 
tourist point of view, and 
spent two weeks on and 
about the mountains ; and 
from tk The Camp of the 
Clouds,” in Paradise Park, 
various excursions about 
the mountain were made. 

Five of the company 
accomplished the ascent 
of tho mountain, reaching 
the topmost peak. 

A chapter on Mount 
Tacoma will be made a 
special feature of tho 
tourist book for 1895. Mr. 

Weister obtained mor^ 
than fifty negatives, and 
it is expected that from 
theso tho mountain, its 
fine scenery and glai iers, 
will be illustratod. Within 
the next few years this 
region will become one of 
the most attractive tourist 
points on tho American 
continent. Mount Tacoma 
is tho grandest peak in the 
United States, and, with 
one or two exceptions, the 
highest. Future measure¬ 
ments may show that it is 
the highest. The height 
as now given is 14,414 ft. 

Upon the recont climb 
the Northern Pacific party 
passed above the clouds 
at an olovation of 8,000 to 
8,500 feet, and when they 
stood upon the snow-white 
dome which constitutes 
the highest point of the 
mountain, the plain of 
clouds which they saw six 
thousand foot below them 
was ono of tho grandest 
sightsmanevergazedupou. 

Tho beauty of Mount 
Tacoma consists largely 
in the fact that its four¬ 
teen odd thousand feet are 
centred in one great and 
magnificent peak, and not 
made up, as is so fre¬ 
quently the case, of 
several thousand feet of elevated plain or table land that counts 
in the total elevation, but cuts no figure whatever in the 
grandeur of the sight of a great mountain. Tacoma jumps from 
the sea at one bound to its full height. 

hllectropathic Eelts, 21s. post free. The liver is the gioat 
cleanser of the human system. When, by its torpidity, it holds 
hack its bile—so essential for the proper assimilation of the food 
—not only do a furred tongue, foul breath, languid feelings, an 
irritable temper, and depressed spirits follow, but morbinc poisons 
are accumulating in tho blood, which may result in chronic 
disease of a virulent order. The effect of the Electropathic Belts 
is to at once stimulate the liver to healthy action, increase the 
flow of bile already scanty or dormant, and at the same time to 
remove the fundamental cause of the mischief. Don’t forget the 
double power of the Flectropatliic Bolts—whilst they rid you 
of discomfort, they strike at the root of the disease. Pamphlets 
and advice forms free. All communications strictly confidential. 
Note the address : Electropathic and Zander Institute, 52, Oxford 
Street, London, W. —[Advt. 




JOTTINGS FROM AMERICA. 

The Beginning of the Winter Season at the Resorts.—Old Monterey and 
the Hotel del Monte.—Its Unique Situation.—The “ Sunset, Limited.” 
— Denver and the Brown Palace.—St. Augustine and its Hotels.— 
The Legend of Ormond.—Lovely Lake Worth, Thomasville. 

{Special Correspondence of “ The Road.”) 

From the reports which I receive from the South and West 
I am led to tho conclusion that both Florida and California are 
looking forward to a more than usually prosperous season. 

It is safe to say that very few Englishmen who come to America 
leave the country without having visited Monterey, the quaintest 
and most Interesting, perhaps, of all California’s resorts, and one 
oj. the most accessible from San Francisco, being only three and 
onc-half hours 1 from that city by the coast division of the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Visitors to this old town 
do not, as a matter of 
course, select any of the 
hotels there as a place of 
temporary residence, be¬ 
cause Del Monte, with its 
luxurious Hotel del Monte, 
ig only a mile away. In 
fact, I am not sure that 
there is in Old Monterey 
a hotel at which a nine¬ 
teenth-century traveller 
would care to stay—al¬ 
though there may be. Tho 
sights of Monterey are 
soon seen, and the proper 
and popular thing is to 
soe them with the Hotel 
del Monte as headquarters, 
there being an excellent 
livery in connection with 
the hotel. 

There is so much to say 
about tho Hotel del Monte 
that I shall not make an 
efiort to describe its at¬ 
tractions. As to size, it 
does not pretend to rival 
its sister farther south, the 
Hotel del Coronado, but 
there arc,as every traveller 
knows, other and more 
desirable features of an 
inn than mere size. Tho 
Del Monte is a model of 
hotel equipment and man¬ 
agement, and its table is 
famed as being the best 
that a liberal expenditure 
of a liberal company can 
make it; when I was there 
some time ago nineteen- 
year-oId Riesling was a 
feature of the dinner bill 
of fare. No other hotel 
in America, I think I am 
safe in saying, has a situa¬ 
tion at all comparable to 
that of this architecturally 
beautiful hotel, standing, 
as it does, in a garden of 
126 acres, in which bloom 
in in id-winter flowers the 
most tender, and apparent¬ 
ly in endless variety. To me the majestic pines and the low- 
spreading cypresses, some of tho latter centuries old, seemed to be 
among the most picturesque features of a charming environment. 
Visitors to America may obtain detailed information pertaining 
to California and the Hotel del Monte by calling upon Mr. E. 
Hawley, representative of the Southern Pacino Company, whose 
office is at 343, Broadway, New York. 

While writing about California, mention should be made of 
the new limited train which the Southern Pacino Company is to 
run over its “Sunset Route” during the winter. This train will 
be known as the “Sunset Limited,” and will run from New 
Orleans to San Francisco. Its composition will be as follows : 
two ten-section (double drawing-room) sleeping cars; dining ear, 
in which the meals will be served h la carte; one composite car, 
containing smoking-room and cafe, library, barber-shop, and 
bath-room. The entire train will be lighted by the Pintsch gas 
system. There is to be no extra charge for travelling on this 
tiain, and the charge for sleeping-car tickets is to be the same 
as cn the regular trains. The service is to be weekly, beginning 
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November 1st. By this train one may leave New Orleans at 

8 a m Thursday, and be in San Francisco at 11.45 Sunday morn- 

j 1](y ' Th c “ Sunset Route” has long been popular among travellers 
to^Texas, New or Old Mexico, Arizona; and to Japan, China, or 
Australia, by way of San Francisco. 

4 correspondent at Denvers writes me that the tide of winter 
tourist travel has set in, and that almost any day one may see 
unon the register of the Brown-Palace Hotel the names of men 
Zl women from all parte of the world. The fact is that almost 
every visitor to California stops in Denver, en route and when 
he does so, he invariably -s attracted to the imlhon-dollar struc¬ 
ture which Denver asserts places her in the van of American 
cities from a hotel point of view The Brown-Palace is well 
worth seeing, well worth trying. It is a credit to Denver. I am 
informed that, aside from thc usual number of Eastern guests 
who are in the habit of spending the winter at this hotel, there 
ar< many others to whom the goldfields of Cripple Creek and 
Leadville are magnets. The mines at these points have been 
attracting the attention of capitalists to a greater degree than 
usual. A feature of the entertainments which have been pro¬ 
vided for the guests of 
tho Brown-Palace is the 
balcony concert, which 
is to be given regularly 
during the winter. Nino 
of these balconies sur¬ 
round the lobby, from 
the first floor to the top. 

At the recent reception 
to Senator Wolcott more 
than 7,000 persons were 
in attendance, yet, it is 
said, not a sound pene¬ 
trated to the 400 guest 
chambers. 

Lady Henry Somerset 
was recently a guest of 
Dr. Strong at Saratoga, 
in company with Miss 
FrancesWillard and Miss 
Anna Gordon,of Chicago, 
well-known leaders in the 
temperance movement in 
the United States. I 
am told that Susan B. 

Anthony was there at the 
same time. Your dis¬ 
tinguished country¬ 
woman had, therefore, 
an opportunity to vary 
her favourite theme by 
little side-discussions of 
the woman suffrage ques¬ 
tion as it pertains to thc 
United States, with one 
of the foremost of its 
exponents. Of course, 
during the winter, al¬ 
though Saratoga is almost 


jCAM l,LHJ JL 1 * * 4 IUI I CLci! nUitnUIl 

approaches, I begin to re¬ 
ceive rose-coloured reports 
of the “prospects,” and, 
after making deductions for 
tho innate hopefulness of 
the American resort hotel 
manager, I am prone to 
think that he will not be 
disappointed utterly this 
year. There is a better 
feeling in tho business 
world, millsare starting up, 
and although this cannot be 
attributed to the fostering 
influence of the Tariff Bill, 
but rather to the end of the 
uncertainty which paralysed 
w „ i i . ,. , trade for Ion" a time, it is 

lfnesZ th°Jc ? re * 1C *L th u t ruvival wil1 continue upon the new 

merchant nw. If * he - ncw makes possible. Our 

thev ean ho mo™ m Dn,n i S - to ,f°. niore business, and will feel that 
they c.in bomoie liberal in their outings. Mr. Knott the new 

wrtl'eUl °! ) Ule m aglel ’ * °t T hotcl Payees at St. Augustine, 
units that he will open the Hotel Cordova on November 5th. 

Ibis is much earlier than any of the Flagler hotels have opened 
since the Alcazar ceased to be an “all-the-year-round” house. 
Heretofore the St. James, at Jacksonville, has been the first of 
' large I lorula Hotels to throw open its doors, Mr. Campbell 
owner, having made it a point to serve a Thanksgiving dinner! 
I lie St. James is, by tho bye, 011 c of the best and most popular 
hotels in Florida. I have no hesitation in recommending those 
among the readers of Tho Hoad who may intend visiting Florida 
to tarry for a time beneath its hospitable r oof. The house is modern 
m every detail from thopoii.t of view ' f comfort, and sanitation, 
,St. Augustine’s “Moorish Palace,” the Hotel Ponce de Loon, 
will re-open on January 17th, and the season of 1895 will be the 
first under tho management of Mr. Knott, who succeeded Mr. 

(Continued on page 007.) 


as delightful as during the 
summer to those who revel 
in a crisp atmosphere, near¬ 
ly all the hotels are closed ; 
but Dr. Strong’s and one 
or two others, among them 
the coBy uestis, remain 
open the year round. I 
would advise all good 
Englishmen to visit Sara¬ 
toga, even though they 
come to America in mid¬ 
winter. 
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Hampton Court. —Tho “Vivid” leaves the Hotel Metropole 
daily (Sundays included), at 12 noon, and proceeds via Putney, 
Barnes, East Sheen (Bull Inn), Richmond, Twickenham, and 
Teddington, arriving at Hampton Court (Thames Hotel) at 
1.50 ; returning thence, at u.45, and arriving at Hotel Metro¬ 
pole, Northumberland Avenue, at 5.30 p.m. 

Brighton and Hurst. —Leaves Old Ship Hotel 2.30 p.m., daily, 
via Pyecombe, Aibourne, Hurst (New Inn). Leaves Brighton 
at 2.30 ; arrives Hurst at 3.45. Returns from Hurst at 5.15, 
arrives at Old Ship Hotel at 6.30. Pares: Single, 5s. ; 
return, 7s. 6d. Box seat 2s. 6d. extra. 

Brighton and Uokfield.— Leaves Old Ship Hotel daily (except 
Sundays), at 11.30 a.m., via Lewes, White Hart, 12.30, and 
arriving at Uckfield (Maiden’s Head) at 1.30. Returns from 
Ucklield at 2.30, Lewes 3.20, and arrives at the Old Ship 
Hotel at 4.30. Pares: 5s. 6d. single either way; 10s. 6d 
return. Box seat 5s. extra. 

^Changes horses. 


Oatlands Park.— The “Old Times” coach leaves the Hotel Vic¬ 
toria, Northumberland Avenue, every day (Sundays ex¬ 
cepted), at 11 a.in., and proceeds via Kingston Vale 11.50, 
Hampton Court 12.30, Hurst Park 12.40, and Walton 1.5, 
arriving at Oatlands Park Hotel at 1.20 ; returning thence 
at 3 p.m., via Walton 3.10, Hurst Park 3.30, Hampton 
Court 3.40, and Kingston Vale 4.20, arriving at Hotel Vic¬ 
toria at 5.30 p.m. 

Esher. —The “Defiance” leaves the Hotel Victoria, Northumber¬ 
land Avenue, daily (Sundays excepted), at 11.15 a.m., and 
proceeds via East Sheen (Hare and Hounds) 12.15, Richmond 
12.25, and Kingston (King’s Arms) 12.45, arriving at the 
Bear Hotel, Esher, aft 1.15; returning thence, at 3.15, via 
Kingston (King’s Arms) 3.45, Richmond 4.5, and East 
Sheen (Hare and Hounds) 4.15, arriving at Hotel Victoria 
at 5.15 p.m. 

Rudjiill. —The “Excelsior” leaves the Hotel Victoria daily, 
Sundays included, at 11 a.m., and proceeds via *Streatham 
Hill 11.45, Croydon 12.15, *Purley Bottom 12.25, and 
*Merstham 1.10 p.m., arriving at Redhill (“Laker’s” Hotel) 
at 1.30 p.m. ; returning thence, at 3 p.m., via *Merstliam 
3.20, *Purley Bottom 4.5, Croydon 4.15, and *Streatham 
Hill 4.45 p.m., and reaching London (Hotel Victoria) at 5.30 
p.m. 


The Ilub. (New York : 247, Broadway.) 

The December number of this journal, which is one of the 
handsomest and most complete trade organs published in either 
hemisphere, is full of interest for carriage builders, and but 
for the fact that we believe that nearly every carriage builder 
of importance in Great Britain already subscribes to The Hub , 
we should be strongly tempted to recommend them to send for 
a copy, for it cannot fail to be of value to them. The illustrations 
are always excellent, but in the December number they are 
better and more numerous than ever. Among the designs, of 
which quite a number are published, are those of a driving- 
phaeton, a sporting-trap, a new tandem-cart, a very stylish 
Victoria, a milk waggon, a baggage-transfer waggon, a six-passenger 
buckboard, and a photographic representation of a Cape-cart, 
manufactured by a Kroonstad firm (Orange Free State, South 
Africa). The Hoad published an illustration of a Cape-cart only 
a few months back, pointing out that this was a favourite vehicle 
with the Princess of Wales, and we should not be at all surprised 
to find the firm in question enjoying quite a large trade if they 
were to appoint an English agent to look after their interests. 
For the information of those who desire to obtain copies of 
The Ilub , we would say that the London representative is Mr. 
Andrew W. Barr, Star Chambers, Moorgate Street, E.C., who 
is also the able London correspondent of our contemporary. 
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O. D. Seavey at the close of the season last year. Mr. Seavev 
was the general manager of the Flagler Hotels for a long time, 
and it is possible that some readers of The Hoad may remember 
hin. pleasantly for some little attention, for which he was noted. 
Mr. Seavey was well-known among Florida tourists, and his 
departure from St. Augustine will cause regret to many among 
those who are indebted to him for much of the enjoyment of their 
sojourn in the Ancient City. Mr. Knott, however, comes to his 
position with accurate knowledge of its duties, having been Mr 
Seavey’s assistant for some years, and more recently the manager 
of the Hotel Cordova. He is an extremely alert young man, and 
enjoys the confidence of the Flagleis , pare ct fils. Those who 
know him will not be surprised to hear that the popularity of 
the Hotel Ponce de Leon has continued under his management. 
Mr. Knott’s New York Office is at 26, Broadway. 

Last winter the fourth of Mr. Flagler’s hotels was opened to 
the Florida migrants, the Hotel Royal Poineiana, at Lake Worth, 
about 300 miles south of St. Augustine, and reached, owing to 
the completion of the St. Augustine route another ICagler enter¬ 
prise—quickly and directly from St. Augustine. I have not yet 
seen this, the latest addition to the possessions of the noted 
Standard Oiler; but from what I have read about it, and the tales 
of its beauty which have been told me, I am sure that the Hotel 
Royal Poineiana must be a joy. supreme to the fortunate mortal 
with money enough to spend his winters in a land like that in 
which Lake Worth sparkles like a gem in a green setting; or in 




a hotel like the one which the waml of Mr. Flagler’s wealth has 
caused to rise upon its shores The New York office of the 
Hotel Royal Poineiana is in the Decker Building, 33, Union 
Square, w'itli Mr. C. H. Davis in charge 

Either going to or coming from Lake Worth the traveller 
should stop at Ormond. on-the-Halifax, not far from St Augustine, 
and one of the places that most people visit at some time during 
their Florida pilgrimage. Many people go there before going 
elsewhere in the State, for the reason that its hotels are among 
the first to open : the Hotel Coquina, on December 1st ; and the 
Ormond, on the 15th. The orange groves in the neighbourhood 
are said to be some of tho finest in the 
State. Then, again, Ormond is delight¬ 
ful late in tho season, owing to the 
prevalence of the trade-winds. I ho 
original owners of the Ormond tract 
were a family of that namo who came 
from England. Tho Ormonds were 
planters, and had their headquarters in 
the Bahamas. James and ^““nuol 
Ormond were given a grant or 
acres of land in Florida to induce thorn 
to go there. This grant was from the 
Spanish Government. The grandson 
of James Ormond died in Atlanta two 
years ago ; ho was the namesake or his 
grandfather, and a man of unusual 
ability. In a recent letter from Mr. 

James Anderson, one of the owners or 
the Ormond, I am told that, in comply 
with Mr. James Ormond the second, he 
visited Ormond in 1877, and sought out 
the plantation of the English pioneer to 
the East Coast of Florida. Tho rums 
the old house were discovered, and 
traces of an old well ; while on an 
Indian mound was the grave of a man 
whose name is now borne by one of the 
most popular pleasure resorts in tho 
State. Over tho big fireplace in the 
office of the Ormond there is the coat- 




of-arms of James, Duke of Ormond, the motto of whose 
crest was “Comme jo trouve,” a motto which Mr. Anderson says 
lie commends to all travellers, particularly those of the exacting 
type. I once asked Mr. Anderson for his translation, knowing 
that he would have one peculiar to himself. He replied : “ Take 
things as you find them and don’t kick.” The Ormond tract was 
laid waste during tne Seminole War of 1835, and was never 
thereafter conducted as a sugar and cotton plantation. 

I would like to suggest to our friends ojn your siidc, before 
I lay aside my stub, that no 011 c should tliinli: of passing Tliomas- 
villc en route to Florida. I could write a column upon Tliomas- 
ville alone—about its salubrious pine-laden a.ir, its. delightful 
drives, its sandy soil, which makes walking and driving a joy within 
15 minutes after a rarln; about its fruits and flowers, and its 
hotels; particularly the famous old “Pmcy Woods,” which is 
invariably in readiness for the December migration from the 
North. Mr. Davies, the manager, write?; mo that lie lias his 
house in perfect order, and that Thomasville is expectant of 
one of the best seasons in its history—or what will be its history 
at this time next year. His hotel has a clientele among the most 
cultivated people of the North, and is so well known among our 
own winter vacationists that it needs very little advertising to fill 
its “rack.” Thomasville is reached very’quickly from New York 
by the Atlantic Coast Line (229, Broadway), or the Southern 
Railway, formerly the Richmond and Danville (271, Broadway), 
or from Savannah by the Plant system (261, Broadway). It may 
also be reached by the Shenandoah Valley 


Route (317 a, Broadway). Tho best of tho 
smaller hotels at Thomasville is the Masury, 
concerning which Mr. C. F. Stuart, the 
manager, will, I am sure, bo glad to give 
further information. At Savannah ono finds 
in the Do Soto one of the best hotels of tho 
South. It is not rarely that a health or 
pleasure seeking nomad lingers so long at 
Savannah, and falls so in lovo with the 
climato, that he makes up his mind to spend 
the winter in that picturesque and charming 
old city. ° 

It is scarcely necessary that I tell travelled 
Englishmen that ono of tho pleasant ways 
by which Florida is reached is by tho ships 
of tho Clyde Line, which leave New York 
three times a week, and offer the only direct 
water service between that city and 
Jacksonville. The voyago is just long 
enough not to wax tedious; the ships are 
staunch and equipped to the latest device 
for tho comfort of their passengers; 
and the table is the best the markets 
of New York, Charleston, and Jacksonville can afford. A stop 
of five or six hours is made at quaint old Charleston, during 
which the traveller has ample time to go about the city, and, if 
lie choose, dine at the Charleston Hotel, should lie care to vary 
the ship’s bill of fare. Mr. Cole, the passenger agent of the 
hue, writes in a recent letter: “ All of our ships are now running 
full,” which seems to me to be something of a pointer as to the 
character of the Southern season, since it is now very early for 
veiy much of a hegira to the “Land of Flowers.” 

F. G. B. 


HOTEL ORMOND 

ORMOND, VOLUSIA COUNTY, SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 
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SHE IS DONE WITH DRESS REFORM. 


So is Her Tailor. 


i Why Miss Bogert lias Forsworn “ Bloomers.’*—Why Tailor Clarke will 
| clothe no more New Women—The Measurement that failed. 

A recent case in a Brooklyn (New York) court shows why 
I Miss Sylvia Bogert has quit the dress reformers, and why Tailor 
1 Ralph A. Clarke has made his last pair of bicycle bloomers. 

I It shows in detail the trouble between two long-suffering 

j people_trouble- that lias caused an eleven-dollar lawsuit, which 

Miss Bogert say.s> she will carry to the United States Supreme 
I Court if necessary. 

j “If I can’t have bloomers, as I want them, I won’t have any 

| at all, and no tailor can make me take them,” is Miiss Bogert’s 
| ultimatum. 

1 Miss Sylvia Bogert is twenty years old. She is a pretty 

j brunette, short but'grace fill, witli large brown eyes, which shone 
with, anger as she explained her trials as a dress reformer. She 
lives at the Sonora Flats, 203, West Fourteenth Street. She 
belongs to a family well 1 known in theatrical and musical circles. 
When she came out on. a wheel she found herself embarrassed 
by flowing skirts. When her dress got entangled with the spokes 
of her wheel her attention was turned to dress reform. One 
day last summer, while whirling up Flatbush Avenue, in Brooklyn, 

I she saw this sign : 

“ LADIES’ BICYCLE BLOOMERS A SPECIALTY.” 

Miss Bogert stopped the wheel in front of the sign and told 
Ralph A. Clarke, tailor, that she wanted some bloomers. 

“All right,” said Mr. Clarke, “that is our specialty, and we 
can fit you out. ” 

“Biit I want them different from the bloomers worn by other 
girls, ” said Miss Bogert, and then she proceeded to explain 

I that she wanted these^ queer. garments made of navy blue extra 
heavy storm serge. She (insisted that, for satisfactory reasons, 
the bloomers should he lined with chamois leather, and that, in 
place of buttons and hooks, there should be laces on each side to 
hold the bloomers to her body. She wanted long strips of broad 
black braid on the sides and four pockets, including one on each 
hip. Finally, she was very particular in explaining that there 
should bo an extra heavy Filing of chamois leather in that part 
of the bloomers where the exigencies of wheeling demanded 
extra strength.. Tailor Clarke thought that the contract was an 

I easy one, and he told Miss Bogert that tho bloomers could be 
made for 11 dollars. 

“Now, the next step is to get a correct measurement,” ho 
said. 

Miss' Bogert said nothing. She did not know what to say, 
because she had never been measured for bloomers by a man. 
When the tailor produced a tape measure she gave a quick gasp, 
but grew composed when the tailor said : 

“You can just step behind that curtain and measure 3 'our- 
self. ” 

She followed a few simple instructions given by the tailor, and 
went home. On August 3rd the bloomers arrived at the Sonora 
Flats. On the next day the bloomers were returned to the tailor 
with tluis note : 

Dear Mu. Clarke. —Kindly note that there is an evident dis¬ 
crepancy between my measurements and the indescribable things 

I that you have sent me. I also call your attention to the fact that 
you have not sufficiently strengthened the parts where the chief 
wear and tear will take place.—Sincerely, 

Sylvia Bogert. 

Mr. Clarke changed the measurements of the garments, and 
added more padding. Back came the bloomers from the Sonora 
Flats, with this note pinned on the hip pocket: 

Dear Mr. Clarke. —[ object to looking like a contemponry of 
Hendrix Hudson. Mako me look like a modem American 
woman, please. 

Sylvia Bogert. 

Mr. Clarke made one more effort to make Miss Bogert “look 
like a modern American woman, ” but the bloomers were returned 
with another note : 

Dear Mr. Clarke.— I am afraid that you think that I am 

I hard to please, but the bloomers are somewhat tight where they 
should be loose, and absurdly loose where no fulness is needed. 
I am tired of complaining, and unless you can make them to my 
satisfaction I shall not take them. Please look lip my measure¬ 
ments once more.—Sincerely, 

Sylvia Bogert. 

Mr. Clarke is a patient man, and, although quite as tired of 
hearing Miss Bogert s complaints as she was tired of complaining, 
lie made more changes, and asked Miss Bogert to measure the 
bloomers for the purpose of unifying her measurements. She 
replied by returning the bloomers again, and writing a lot of 
criticisms about pleats, gores, darts, and so forth. Then Tadlor 
Clarke got angry. He had lost several pounds and aged so 
rapidly that his friends became alarmed. He threw the bloomers 
in a corner of his store, and took down the sign from the window, 


There would be no more specialties in the line of bloomers at 
his place. 

He then notified Miss Bogert that she would have to pay for 
the bloomers whether she liked them or not. Miss Bogert wrote 
back that Mr. Clarke could give them to someone else ; she would 
not have them. Mr. Clarke consulted his lawyer, and began a 
suit againsl Miss Bogert to recover 11 dollars, tho price of the 
bloomers. 

Miss Bogert told a reporter that the bloomers were all wrong. 
“In the first place,” she said, “they did not lit. They were 
too tight where—well, they did not lit at all. I suppose Mr. 
Clarke thought I woulu take off my skirts when I made the 
measurements behind the curtain ; but I didn’t do it. Then, 
again, they were not lined as I ordered. You see, that chamois 
leather lining was my own idea. I wanted to wear the bloomers 
in the fall and—well, I did not want any more clothes inside of 
them—that’s all. Then the lining was so arranged that—you 
see. this Is a delicate subject—but my letter to Mr. Clarke ex¬ 
plains that. But I am going to stick to skirts for bicycling and 
I am done with dress reform.” 



Tim “Oi.d Causeway,” near Ormond, Florida. 

Made by Slaves of the English Plamcrs before the Seminole War. 
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NOTICES. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND ADVERTISERS. 

Giving to the increasingly large number of MSS, and drawings 
sent in to The Road, the Editor wishes it to be clearly understood that 
lie vnll not undertake to use or return any MSS. or sketches sent into 
him 'without his written instructions. 

No individual member of the Sta ff is permitted to ask or to receive 
any favours from coach proprietors or advertisers, and any found so 
doing will be at once dismissed. 

All books, photographs, and samples of goods for review must be 
addressed to the Editor, and to no one by name ; and no individual is 
authorised to promise “ Notices ” under any pretext whatever . 
ef T ; I , E ^ 0AD ^ on sa ^ e everywhere, and can be obtained at all 
Smith s bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom. 

In the United States of America The Road is on sale at all the 
principal news-stands, and it is also obtainable on the Continent and 
in India, South Africa, and the Australian Colonies. 

The Advertisement Tariff will be forwarded on application to the 
Manager. 

The Publishing, Advertisement, anal Subscription Offices are on 
the 1st Floor ; 

IEditorial Office is on the Second Floor ,* 

Idle Sub-Editorial and, Manager 7 s .Rooms are on the i>rd and 
S/th Floors of 

PRT 50, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE “TALKING HORSE.” 


With Some Samples of His Improving Conversation — 
“ Lord George’s” Opinion of Him—and Another. 

“Lord” George Sanger, the circus merchant, has recently 
been affording some interesting pabulum to the maw of the 
always hungry interviewer. In the course of his le^inaiks,^ lie 
stated that he desires the world to understand that Lord is 
really his Christum name, and not a title. It is at least open 
to doubt whether the world ever assumed the latter to be 
the case, and, lest I might seem to be rude, I won t say that 
I think “Lord” rather a “rum” Christian name to hawk around 

th ° Lord Georg’s establishment costs from £120 to £130 a day 
to maintain, so that it is no fool of a manage, or, should one 
not say, menagerie? But Mr. Sangers talk about Ins horses 
is more interesting than the statistics about Ins business. With 
regard to the “talking home” foolishness-the boom m which 
thou'di it has recently fizzled out, will be remembered—he gives 
us some sound common-sense. “As regards horses being able 
b, count, tell time by watches, etc.,” he says, i' 

Tt is all worked by a sign we give them; and I think jou wm 
woo with me that to train them to such a pitch that they 
rasa . *. -I,icl. k ; .t inWIisM. 1to >» 

is sufficient to warrant the approbation of the public. 

But I join issue with Mr. Sanger m the latter part of I s 
statement ‘ While quite willing to grant every ciedit to bl c 
trninei -6 for the patience and skill which he must exercise to 
Oflncito Ilia animal to the pitch m question, I have my doubts 
about the resultant spectacle meriting fclic^ “approbation of the 
public ” I will say nothing of Mr. Sanger s talking animals, 
however not having seen them; so they may continue to claim 
erfection in the meantime-. But, when the boom m “talking 
, v . iq commencing, the writer, m the interests of this 
houses "y T)oi^tion of the public which we endeavour 

journal and of pled one of these shows. And, if the 

to represent, . wtuml y d in tllia inst ance, a u that 

«« 'T ■ TZ S i' must be a very wicked lot indeed, 
can be said is that the.^- must ^ , <wi( f ked „ ia uaed in its 

(Let me hasten ^ was nothing in the “entertainment” 

f iU i g «SSd Bertie” or “the decent healthy animals” of the 
that * ]d by any possibility take exception to.) 

County GounodL <lo ” tliat t i ie kindest course one 

iflrtn lnectiJn & it’was to say nothing about it 
could adopt rn t however, bring back its recollection, 

and tl.is^s the performance that solicited “public approbation 

upon that occasion.^ ^ * * * * 

Time- a December afternoon (not in the present year). 
Plime the usual London-damp fog. Scene : an almost empty 
i i m- theatre • a few shuddering forms huddled together ill 
hall oi thc.it , sliuddcrcrs were us, the being-operated- 

the front seats (H* “ home of a plaid pattern, 

upon spectators On the ? U a “ apj.ropriate ” drawing- 

a „d a voluble iiian-peisonin^ ^ to sit out the entire 

room setting. j rea der may not be cast in the same 

sssrsat >» A-*- * *«•»»< 

This is the bit. ****** 

“Lecturer” lor/uUur Boanerges’’-this wasn’t the name, 
jjcccuici i safer. A talking horse might be 

but its quite as go j ^ fiW f or libel, and of conducting its 
eapi 
own 


l>Ut lq’f of U briiidng°an action/for libel, and of conducting its 
capable of J ° ° which would ensure it the ready sympathies 
own case, a cou ■ q^cli is> always so very generous with 

of that British Y _“Boanerges will now hindicate the 

newspajier people bdw^J kind ly hoffer me a watch ? ” (These 
hour Will hany geiit uir .-, c ^ Qwn watdlcs x don - t 

people nevex by ai y ‘ tad w ;th this fact, but sujipose it to 
quite know the idea cm ncctcu # ^ f ’ om the audience- 

bo that the pi ocec , j,. ive been previously planted there 
by° themselves— helps to lend a more genuine colouring to their 
exhibition.) To , some how, seemed to be particularly 

F ” ; 

mouth wore a distinctly slobbeiy expression, and it seemed 
Zte possible that the watch might find its way .there.. Other- 

• i 1 .1 * 1 t.O 


w.?e C how S did lie*propose*to handle it? Handle it! The thing 

- f-Nowi^l“^proS ^d 

fnm, eC the L ge itleinan’on the stage was productive of the desired 
res t For in response thereto somebody clambered out from 
tbe darkness of the unexplored regions behind us, and in another 
minute a Cattle-Show-Week turnip was being triumphantly 
dangled before “Boanerges’” mild, sleepy eyes by Ins exploiter 
With his back now carefully planted to the audience, so that 
a whole alphabet of small signs might easily pass from him to 
tbe animal without our cognisance, and holding the watch well 
in the centre of the horse’s forehead, our lecturer resumed : 
“'’Ere, Boanerges, is a nandsome W“.ich” (one hoarse, guttural, 


solitary gasp of a laugh fell out of the fog—from someone in 
heaven, apparently—on. this description of the warming-pan in 
question, and then all was still again). 

k4 A nandsome watch,” repeated the professor, with emphasis— 
I think I omitted to state- that he was a “professor,” but, of 
course, that might have been taken for granted—“Now, look 
carefully, and tell the gentlemen the time. ” 

“Boanerges” did not give evidence, even by so much, or 
so little, as a wink, that he saw or could make anything out 
of the turnip, but with a meditative “ oh-if-mother-could-see-me- 
now” expression, he lifted his light foreleg from the stage and 
swung it thoughtfully, slowly, for a few moments, much after 
the manner of the Brothers Griffiths who impersonate the cele* 
brated “ Blondin Donkey. ” Then lie stamped it down—thud— 
thud—thud—three times, and a finishing scrape on the boards, 
and relapsed again into- complete immobility. 

“Three o’clock, you say, do-you, Boanerges?” Thud, scrape, 
repose. “Yes? Oh, come now, look once more, that's not 
right, you know ! ” 

Ihe watch was again planted on the home’s forehead ; again 
lie raised his right forefoot. Thud—thud—thud—scrape—scrape ; 
thud thud scrape, silence. “’Alf-past three, gentlemen; 
Boanerges says it is ’alf-past three, and ’e is right,” and the 
professor turned, bowed, smiled, and held the watch out 
triumphantly before us. 

“’E will now count hany number-at the haudicnce’s pleasure.” 
Here somebody wheezed, “Five!” “Five, sir? Yes, sir!” 
Boanerges, count five for the gentleman. ” Five more thumps 
and the always-concluding scrape. “This wonderful hanimai 
will now——” 

But I must remember my promise to tbe reader, and we 
will follow the “talking” horse no farther through his mono- 
syllables. 

And, with all due deference to Lord George Saimer, can 
such a performance be really considered to “merit public 
approbation ? ” 1 

, Opinions and tastes differ, however, but I am on the most 
intimate terms with at least one man who will converse with 
the “talking” horse no more. 

J. M. M. 


Messrs. J. A. Lumley and Co. have just sold by private 
treaty to Mr. Duncan Coupland the freehold estate known as 
Druid’s, Salisbury, together with the training grounds. 


As those who keep horses are well aware, many animals 
have a habit of eating their bedding, and thus blowing tnemselves 
out to an extent which must materially act against their pre¬ 
senting a satisfactory condition. There are two ways of avoiding 
this one, by giving them a bedding which they cannot possibly 
eat, such as saw-dust, moss litter, etc. ; and the other is by com¬ 
pelling them to use a muzzle. Although, perhaps, on the whole, 
the former plan d.s best, it is absolutely necessary in certain in¬ 
stances to make use of muzzles; and in connection with these 
articles ^ it is scarcely necessary for us to point out that they 
should in all eases be made of leather and wire; in the former 
ease they should be lined with tin. We have recently received 
particulars and illustrations of some blanket-muzzles, manufactured 
by the well-known American firm of Messrs. C. M. Moseman and 
Bro., of 128, Chambers Street, New York, U.S.A., which appear 
to us to be about as excellent articles as can be found at present 
on the market. Gillespies’ patent link apron blanket-muzzle is 
a thoroughly practical invention, which, fixed to a home’s mouth, 
entirely prevents it from consuming its blankets. Moreover, this 
muzzle cannot possibly absorb filth, and it follows every move¬ 
ment of the horse’s head, so as to cause it absolutely no incon¬ 
venience. The same firm also manufacture what is known as 
Gillespies patent slow-feedcr muzzle, which prevents horses from 
bolting and wasting their food ; while it corrects and regulates the 
digestion, and promotes a general improvement of the entire 
system, and aids considerably in building up a horse whose 
stomach has been overtaxed from eating too fast. This muzzle 
is constructed on practical and sanitary principles, and its utility 
L at once recognised by all horsemen, as it is collapsible, cleans 
itself, and can be used on biting horses. The patents are owned 
by Messrs. Moseman and Bro., of New York, whose English 
agents are Messrs. W. Brooks and Son, of \\ alsall. 


THE ART OF SHOOTING^ (4th Edition).—By Charles Lancaster, Gumnaker. 
An illustrated treatise on the art of shooting, witli extracts from tho host authorities 
containing full-page explanatory illustrations, sketched from instantaneous and 
other photographs. Tho “ Field ” : “ Supplies what has long been a desideratum.” 
The “Times” : “ Really one of the most practical books on the subject we remember 
to have met.” Price 7s. Gd., postage 6d. extra. 

Published by Charles Lancaster, 151, New Bond Street, W. 
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GRUMBLES 

BY 

OUR OWN GUMMIDGE, 


THE YOKE OF YULE. 


XIiis is the festive season. The children, home for their holi¬ 
days, are making their parents’ lives a burden to them, the 
Christmas bills are pouring in by every post, and the doctor’s 
waiting-rooms are appropriately decorated with tasteful inscrip¬ 
tions of “Welcome” worked in mistletoe and holly. The worst 
b over, perhaps, but a Christmas feeling yet lingers in the air. 
and friends still wish each other the “ Compliments of Hie 
Season ” when they meet. Not until Twelfth Night is one sup¬ 
posed to discard the mask of mock merriment, together with the 
shrivelled decorations of one’s room; but I have already paid 
tribute enough to the spirit of the season, I have eaten my Christ¬ 
mas dinner, which has disagreed with me, and I feel disposed 
to dwell on the disagreeable side of the festival. 

For it has a disagreeable side, to which people are becoming 
more alive every year. The truth is, we see far too much 
of Christmas. It begins too early, and lasts too long; and 
familiarity ts breeding contempt. Enthusiasm is said to be a 
rare article nowadays, but what little we possess is frittered away 
long before the great day itself, owing to the early and repeated 
call , which are made upon it. The monarchy of Christmas should 
be strictly limited, for when it stretches its prerogative too far 
it provokes a rise in rebellion. The more demands it makes 
upon us, the less popular i.t becomes, and yet eveiy year it en¬ 
croaches a little further. Many Christmas annuals are now pub¬ 
lished early in October, and their contents are forgotten before 
December arrives ; advertisements of choice selections of Christ¬ 
mas gifts, Christmas books for boys and girls, and special Christ¬ 
mas sales haunt our eyes for weeks and weeks, until we are 
heartily sick of the very name of Christmas; and after the middle 
of November it is impossible to enter a stationer’s shop with any 
comfort, for the counters are blocked up with avalanches of 
Christmas cards, which overflow on to improvised tables on 
trestles running up the centre of the shop; the original stock 
is stowed away in odd corners from whence it is dug up with 
much difficulty and after long delay, and the attendants are so 
busj ministering to the wants of the customers at the card-tables 
that they have scarcely a minute to bestow on anybody else. All 
this at once annoys and satiates us, so that when the twenty- 
fifth of December at length comes round, the festival as only too 
apt to fall flat, having forestalled its welcome and exhausted all 
our enthusiasm in advance. 

Besides, Christmas is not in itself a particularly exhilarating 
anniversary. No doubt “children like it,” as the advertisements 
say, but people who have out-grown their belief in Santa Claus, 
and their admiration of the clown, are seldom of the ojinicn 
that the discomforts of the day—the caterwauling of the waits, 
tlie delay of hours in the delivery of one’s letters, the cramming 
of the newspapers with full details of provincial pantomimes and 
barrack festivities, to the utter exclusion of all sensible matter, 
and the Sabbath-like desolation of the streets, to mention only a 
few of the worst—are compensated for by the dreary family 
dinner-party in the evening, which appears to be an indispensable 
feature of the anniversary. As a rule, such gatherings are the 
most melancholy of entertainments. If the relations, as sometimes 
happens, are not on the best of terms with each other during the 
res-; of the year, the party can hardly be a success, because every 
member knows the other too well, and know that they know him 
too well, to think it worth his while to stand upon ceremony, or 
to be anything but his true self—and the self which he displays 
on such occasions is seldom an amiable one; while if they feel 
a real and strong affection for each other, the result is perhaps 
even more painful. As they advance in life, almost every year 
the circle grows thinner, some old familiar face is missing, and 
the memory of the past overshadows the present. To be merry 
under such circumstances is like dancing upon tomb-stones. 

Then there is Boxing Day, which comes upon us before we 
have had a chance of recovering from the “blues' engendered 
by the merry-making of Yule. We are still suffering from the 
reaction after the previous night’s party, lumps of undigested 
plum-pudding are yet lurking about our system, and we are feel¬ 
ing heavy, headachy, and listless, when we are called upon to 
undergo the ordeal by “touch,” and everybody presses forward 
with the greatest alacrity to “bleed” us. The postman, who for 
days has inundated us with cards of remembrance from people 
of whom we do not care to be reminded in the least, and bills 
from people of whom we wish to be reminded still less; the 
gre cer’s boy, who brought to our house the very ing re die. us 
irom the effects of which we are still suffering—ay ! and twenty 
others who have as poor a title to our gratitude, all expect to 
be rewarded. And if in despair we fly from home to escape them,' 
we do but steer from Scylla on to Charybdis. The crossing- 
sweeper at the end of our street attacks us more like a highway¬ 


man than a beggar, basing his demands for “backsheesh” on the 
custom of the season ; the conductor of our regular ’bus greets 
us with a broad smirk, which has a “lively sense of favours to 
come” written in eveiy line of it; in short, the daughters of the 
horse-leech are the patron saints of Boxing Day, and 
“ Yule! remember me! ” is the song of everybody from 
the waiter down to the boot-black. This is an ex¬ 
cellent example of the way in which Christmas converts 
its inches of license into ells. Originally the practice 
of giving Christmas boxes was, if not exactly desirable, at least 
comprehensible, confined as it was to people who, by the nature 
of their occupation, were brought into frequent contact with 
the donor, and had opportunities of showing a little extra polite¬ 
ness and attention, which might well be rewarded by a small 
gift at Christmas time But nowadays eveiy body who has left 
a parcel at one’s house in the course of the year claims a gratuity, 
not as a favour, but as a right. Many, whom to our knowledge 
we have never seen before, calmly present themselves on Boxing 
morning, introduce themselves as the sweep, the plumber’s man 
or tho dustman, and unblushingly request a present, although 
they have already been paid, either by us or by their employers, 
foi such work as they may have done. Naturally this effrontery 
disgusts people; and the practice, having been so much abused^ 
runs some risk of being abolished altogether. Of lato it lias 
been as sadly overdone as the Christmas card, which is in a fair 
way to pay a similar penalty, for, although the flood still appears 
to be as overwhelming as ever, statistics serve to show that high- 
water mark was reached a few seasons ago, and it promises to 
sink a little lower with every year, until at last the Christmas 
cord shall be almost as much out of fashion as the valentine. 
But the end is not yet for either of them, and in the meantime 
they add considerably to the terrors of the time. 

Of the many minor disadvantages which Christmas' brings 
w>tn it I need not speak, since they have been so lately ex¬ 
perienced. that they must still be fresh in the memory of every¬ 
body. Of the advantages I cannot speak, because I do not 
happen to be acquainted with them. I know, of course, that 
according to the books, it is the season when misers become 
liberal, and tyrants tender-hearted, when old enmities are for¬ 
gotten, and charity reigns supreme ; but experience teaches one 
that men who are not generous, merciful, and charitable during 
the remainder of the year do not suddenly change their natures 
and open their hearts and their purse-strings at the mere sound 
of the bells on the morning of the twenty-fifth of December [t 
is only in novels that Scroges and Tackletons are re-souled in 
lialf-an-hour. Briefly Hummed up, then, the real advantages 
of the season, as distinguished from the sentimental, seem to 
consist of a pack of cards which we do not want from people for 
whom we do not particularly care, several presents for which 
one is generally expected to return others of at least equal value, 
a heavy dinner, and an indigestion. On the whole, they can 
nardiy be pronounced to out-weigh the annoyances, so that it is 
not surprising that a section of the public should view the approach 
of xule without enthusiasm, if not with positive dislike, iviore- 
over, that section appeals to increase every year. At present 
the worship of Christmas resembles a decaying religion ; the rites 
of the service are still faithfully observed, but there is a notice¬ 
able lack of zeal and spirit in the worshippers. Much of the 
merriment has an unreal and strained appearance, and there is 
nr) more dismal dog living than the man who strives to be iolly 
save, perhaps, the man who strives to be funny. Unfortunately 
both these beings are very much to the fore’at Yuletide and 
they arc alone sufficient to mar the success of parties far ^morc 
happily constituted than the average family gathering. I think 
a great deal of “sympathetic ink” has been wasted on the sad 
fate of the bachelor who has to spend a solitary Christmas in his 
chambers. A quiet evening, with a good book, a good cigar, 
ana a good fire, may not lie the ideal way of passing the season, 
luif there are many—very many—which are immeasurably 
worse. J 


Mill, it would be absurd to suppose that Christmas (is dying— 
or is at all likely to die It is merely suffering from a tem¬ 
porary eclipse, as it has suffered more than once before Within 
this century alone—even witliui the memory of people still living 
—there have been at least two distinct varieties of Christ™™? 
to wit, the fine old-fashioned Christmas described by Washing 
toi. Irvmg; and the fine old feeding Christmas, of which Charles 
Dickens was the chief prophet. The former vanished from 


T l COACHING SEASON. It is not so well known as it should 
be that a preparation called IIINKLEY’S PADIZOONA if 
applied to broken knees, lacerations, saddle sores, or wounds of any 
kind in horses or cattle, will at once allay inflammation and com- 
menee to heal, and so effectually, that it is often difficult to trace the 
scar. It is prepared in bottles at Is. 3d. each, or 12s 6d Der dozen 
by HINKLEY & CO., Veterinary Chemists, Ray StreetrLondon 
E.C., and can be had from them or any Dealers or Saddlers. 

No Coach should start without Hinhley's Gr ipe Drink &Padizoona 
“Please send another dozen Padizoona, it is first-rate.”—T. W * 
Veterinary Surgeon, London. . [AdVt. *’ 
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amongst us more than half a century ago ; it was dying even 
wlien Irving wrote of it, and not very many years after tne pub¬ 
lication of the “Sketch-Book” it was finally laid in its fine 
old-fashioned grave. After its departure from the scene the 
festival languished for a time, until Dickens arose to preach the 
gospel of gorge, and then ensued a period of high feeding and 
high spirits, of punch and puns, expensiveness and expansiveness 
—in fine, the Christmas of the “Christinas Books. This kind 
of Christmas had a long reign, but latterly, as was only to be 
expected, a reaction has set in, and although we still follow the 
same paths, we do so in a half-hearted manner. The geniality 
is forced, and the laughter has not the true ring about it. Signs 
are no*- wanting that a change is at hand. The New Woman— 
or, rather, the neurotic woman—has invaded even the Christmas 
numbers, an undercurrent of melancholy (which is the chief 
characteristic of the new literature) is distinguishable in the 
ma i or it v of the stories, and in some cases “sexual problems” 
have actually been put forward as seasonable reading ! Evidently 
something entirely novel in the wav of Christmases is in process 
or preparation, but as yet it is impossible to guess what it will 
be like. Possibly, as this vaunts itself an age of reason, and 
as our women are beginning to go about in rational dress, we may 
venture to expect a rational Christmas—a Christmas with, (to 
parody Lord Melbourne’s saying, concerning the Order of the 
Garter) “no d—d humbug of merriment about it! ” It is a 
pleasant fancy—may it yet become a glorious reality ! And why 
not, indeed ? The merits of such a reform are so manifest that 
it is unnecessary to descant upon them, and so I lay down my 
pen not without a hope that the now departure may take this most 
desirable direction, and before very lono: the motto of the season 
may become “ A Rational Christmas and a Sensible New Year.” 

*" The New President or the I.B.C.M.—As brief!v announced 
in this journal last month. Mr. John Philipson, J.P., the senior 
member of the firm of Messrs. Atkinson and Philipson, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyno, is to be the new President of the Institute of 
British Carriage Manufacturers. Readers of this journal scarcely 
require an introduction to Mr. Philipson, as his name has been 
frequently mentioned in our columns in connection with several 
valuable improvements introduced by him into the carriage- 
building trade, most of which have been fully illustrated and 
described in The Roal during the past few years. 

Mr. Philipson was born in Newcastle, in 1832, and was 
educated at the Percy Street Academy, where lie had for school¬ 
fellows his brother, ” Professor Philipson, the President f fbe 
British Medical Association; his ■brother-in-law, Mr. Justice 
Bruce ; and many other men who have attained eminence in the 


various arts and professions. Amongst the alumni were the late 
Robert Stephenson, C.E., Sir George Bruce, Sir Lowthian Bell, 
Sir Charles Mark Palmer, etc. Mr. Philipson was apprenticed 
to his father, and served his time at the bench as a practical 
body ami carriage maker, coming for further experience to London, 
to the firm of Messrs. Briggs and Co., who succeeded the famous 
Hobson and Co. His London experience included the great 1851 
Exhibition, where he represented Messrs. Briggs at a time when 
the old heavy Cee-spring carriages were gradually giving way 
to the lighter types of the present time. 

In 1862 Mr. Phillipson married Williamina Bennett, daughter 
the Rev. Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the historian of the Roman 
Wall. About 30 years ago lie succeeded his father, Mr. George 
Hare Philipson, J.P., (in the business, and during a remarkably 
active life has been associated with the principal literary and 
scientific societies in the North of England. He is a Justice of 
the Peace for Newcastle, a Vice-president of the Newcastle 
.Society of Antiquaries, a past president of the Tyneside Field 
aturahsts Sooiety, a Member of the Council of the Durham 
o ege of Science, a Member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Liigmeers, a freeman and Liveryman of the Worshipful Company 

; l T v elU )er of t , he hondon Cowt Arbitration for 

t e cw'il of H T IV t lC , Ci ;r iagu Industry, a Member of 
of the Newcastle and Gateshead Chamber of Com- 
meitt, and of the Bishop of Newcastle’s juioeesan Society. He 
\ t le Il,lirmal T, Newcastle Dispensary, 

tin s : 4 )1 ’ t r U f C1 't Hon "-’> »»<l other charitable institu- 

tions as a member of the governing bodies. 

Nn,^!\-- rr 11 , "'‘ S .* l ,i0I,ccr of Technical Education in the 
Ids f^established a class in connection with 
' o m 86 ^ h \ 1 , 880 the "' 01 'kmen of Messrs. Henry 
for = the diktriet » ud fo ™ed a central ola£ 

modification of the Carriage Tax to" which^h as8 , ocla * ed Wlth t,le 



Philipson has added, in a p^TmannL, toi^ZTc^o 


i x . iviuuuw cusnions, and liis- infpr 

bv l,is a smi T g b,o PIT 18 ' 19 f r' **“ latt - er havin S bcen made 
medals for drawings and carriage models. hL services Is® an 
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No. 44.—Mr. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD. 


Tiie love of horses and everything- connected with the 
road has always been a striking chraracteristic of the Roth¬ 
schild family, and “ Mr. Alfred,” as he is usually called, is no 
exception to the rule. Indeed, extravagance in his desire 
to possess a thoroughly good stable, containing’ the best of 
everything, is about the only charge that could be brought 
against him, and for a man of liis vast wealth, the same could 
be of but very small significance. From early boyhood, the 
subject of our sketch kept horses, not for racing purposes, 
however, but merely for the pleasure to be derived from 
riding and driving them. His establishments are perhaps 
more remarkable for the completeness and neatness of the 
stables than for anything else, although it need hardly bo 


finds it, neither interfering with nor suffering any interference 
from other people. He is a member of the Coaching Club, 
and puts in a pretty regular attendance at the meets. His 
coach may usually be distinguished for its simple colouring 
(most of the coaches owned by members of the F.Ii.D.C. and 
the C.C. now, however, being painted in sombre hues), and 
its smart, well-matched team, usually black-browns. 

It was Air. Alfred de Rothschild who first interested him¬ 
self in the training of a team of zebras to tandem work on 
the road. The Hon. Walter Rothschild, the son and heir 
of Lord Rothschild, took the hint and followed out the idea 
to complete success, and during last summer he might have 
been seen almost any morning before breakfast handling his 
novel and docile steeds round and round the Park, reminding 
the onlooker of somebody's " Zebra Polish.” After a time 
the spectacle became so much advertised that Mr. Rothschild 
gave up his driving in London, and removed his zebras down 
to Tring, where they now are. 



said that a man of his acknowledged taste would have nothing 
but the best about him. His pictures, his books, his furniture 
alike show the character of their owner, for they are irre¬ 
proachable. This may not appear perhaps very remark¬ 
able for a man worth about a million of money, and who 
can therefore purchase anything he fancies; but we need 
scarcely point out that good taste does not always go hand 
in hand with wealth, and that millionaires are sometimes as 
vulgar and plebeian in their selection of their entourage as 
any low-bred nouveau riche. The quietest colours, the most 
sedate upholstery, and the plainest of styles characterise the 
several vehicles driven by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild and his 
family ; his coach, his teams, and his liveries attracting atten¬ 
tion more by reason of their solid and respectable worth 
than by their brilliancy or dash. They, like their owner, do not 
challenge public admiration, and do not crave for it. 

Mr. de Rothschild has never possessed any great political 
or social ambition, although his ability and position would 
have enabled him to distinguish himself in either or both 
spheres. He is something of a student, and a quiet, peaceable 
man, exceedingly amiable, and disposed to enjov life as he 


Mr. Alfred de Rothschild is a brother of Lord Rothschild, 
and is a bachelor. He and Mr. Leopold,” who are the two 
other members of the famous financial firm, are regular 
attendants at New Court, each attending on alternate days. 
In Lord Rothschild’s absence from the office either brother 
represents him, and they are at any time accessible to those 
who have legitimate business with them. It is impossible 
to describe the immense amount of charity that these three 
brothers dispense, both from their homes and the bank in 
>St. Swithin’s Lane. Whatever the Rothschilds possess they 
deserve, for wealth was never placed in the hands of men 
who have more thoroughly appreciated or performed the 
duties it dictates. Mr. Alfred de Rothschild is as generous 
as he is upright, and he is cordially liked by all in his em¬ 
ployment. He passes a good deal of his leisure time at his 
“ family residence,” Gunnersbury Park, near Richmond. This 
is a very beautiful estate and well suited to the recluse-like 
proclivities of the owner. Mr. Rothschild imagines himself 
delicate in health, but we are gratified to know that there is 
but very little cause for this belief. Our portrait is from 
a photograph by Downey, of Ebury Street, S.W. 
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The Best Hunting Sc arf—Tw ice Round—to be worn 
without a Collar is 


“PYTCHLEY.” 

Price 3s. 6d. Post Free. 


TO BE IIA1) ONLY OF 

E. A. BROWN, 

Hosier, Glover & Shirtmaker, 

29, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 

Also for Ladies. 



COX & YEHAN, 

BILLIARD 
TABLE 

MAKERS* LONDON, S.W. 

HIGHEST AWARD INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1S85. 

Contractors to II. M. War Office and Admiralty. 

SOU! Makers or the Improved Low Cushion, can be ahapte.d to any Table. 
porting Lift "Novonber*. . 887 . ROBERTS (Chasten) v. COOK/or^oo 
“ The match was played on a table manufactured specially by Cox & Yeman, Mted 
with their improved low cushion, in which the pockety plales are flush with the cap of 
the cushion, and which gave the greatest satisfaction. 

Makers to the Champion Players for the last 32 years. 
Tables anti Lamps made expressly for India and extreme climates. 

C OX & 


THE BRITISH UNION INSURANCE CO., Ltd., 

3, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 

FOALING SEASON 1895, 

GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. 

The above Company is prepare,1 to Insure MAKES, Including loss of FOAL, at a 
groat reduction In premium, tor example : 

MARE Value £40, Insuring Value (four-fifths) £32, 
FOAL (one-fifth additional) £6 8s. 

Premium - - ° ° 

For an extra Premium of ISs. (6d. per £) the Mare cm bo insured for 12 months 
■igainst Death from Disease or Accident. 

For further particulars, and for Lowest Hates for other forms of House and 
Cattle Insurance, apply to the above Ollice. 


Vehicle & Drivers* Accident Insurance at favourable rates. 

Applications for Agencie.s invited. 



BRECKNELL’S 


rain 

MEDAL 


SADDLE 
SOAP 


Used in the 
J Royal Stables; 

1 by Her Majesty’s 
Cavalry, and 

-_ all Foreign Annies. 

“You can use nothing better.”—The Field. 

“Your Soap is the beet I have seen.”— Riohd. Owen, Captain, 

_ A . D . O . to H .E. the Commander-in-Ohicf in IndlcL. 

BRECKNELL, TURNER & SONS (To Her Majesty’s), 

__HAYMARKET, LONDON. 

Norwich & London Accident Insurance Association. 

ESTABLISHED 1856. 

Subscribed Capital - - £200,000. 

Chief Offices—NORWICH. 

London Office-48, FINSBURY CIRCUS. 

INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS BY ROAD AND RAIL. 

A<jcnt in 1.omma—C. DAWSON PHILPOT, 

5, COlTIIAJiL liUJLDJNGS, LOTUDUItY, E.C. 
Forms com also hr had and Proposals „;iU hr, rmlml upon appU-alion to 

The Trave ller.’ Bureau, 50, Strand, London, W.C. 

ORME & SONS, LIMITED,^ 

BILLIARD TABLE BUILDERS To HIUI ;j?he 

c . _ uumuMO, Prince of Wales. 

e * i | Blackfriars Street, I 69, West Nil* St- 

LggOOM- I MANCHESTER. I 6LAS80W. 



mt RIDINC DR IVIMC AND COACHING JOURNAL^ 


And when he next doth ride abroad , may I be there to 
see !” —Cowi>ek. 
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GRESHAM 

LIFE 

Assets, 

£5,250,000. wrnvc, 

Ltd. 

SPECIAL TERMS for NAVAL and 
MILITARY OFFICERS. 

(See “United Service Magazine” for February, 1894.) 

loans, annuities. 

for Prospectus to the Head Office, 

St. Mildred s House, 

poultry, London, 


At the very outset it may, perhaps, be as well 
The Origin to* state' that tliis is no grave and scientific 
, i h attempt to trace the evolution of the cabman 

, o e u. back through the centuries to the first of the 

species. Such a design would necessitate a 
minute and voluminous history which we have not the time to 
write, and which nobody would have the patience to read. 
Ihe question with, which we propose to deal is much more 
simple. It is, not who* was the Father of the Order? but, 
who was the Godfather? Who* gave them that name by 
which they have long been so* familiarly known? Asa rule, 
the origin of popular nicknames is, like the origin of Jeames, 
u wropt in mistery.” Like the proud old Scotch family of 
Douglas, “ they are to be seen in the stream, but you cannot 
trace them to* the fountain ’; they are not known at all until 
they are in everybody’s mouth. Still, there are a few ex* 
ceptions, and “ Jehu ” is one of them. 

It is also an exception in another point. Most popular 
catchwords, songs, and nicknames are but short-lived, but 
Jehu can boast a very respectable antiquity. It was 
current almost before there was such a thing as a hired coach 
to be had, when the sedan-chair was the “ gondola of London,” 
and it has stood the wear and tear of just two hundred years. 
For it was in 1694 that Congreve, the last and the greatest 
of the Restoration school of comedy writers, produced his 
“ Double Dealer,” one of the characters in which, was a 
coachman called Jehu, in obvious allusion to the furious driver 
of Israel, though the author subsequently thought fit to- deny 
that, in so naming his character, lie had intended to make 
any reference to the Bible 

His denial, however, is utterly unworthy of credit—- 
especially when wo consider the circumstances under which 
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it was made. In 1698 Jeremy Collier published his once- 
famous “ Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage,’ 7 in which he vigorously attacked the rank 
growth which had blossomed into such luxuriance under the 
approving eyes of the Merry Monarch and his courtiers, and 
clamoured for wholesale—-and wholesome—reforms. That 
Collier was in the right nobody Avill be disposed to deny 
nowadays, and even at the time the great majority of the 
public was on his side: but in some instances, lie certainly 
carried his strictures to- an absurd length. Although ob¬ 
scenities were to be found on every page of the dramatists’ 
works in such profusion that the only difficulty was to- make 
a selection from them, lie wasted his time and weakened his 
case by introducing trivialities into his indictment. Thus, 
he censured writers for speaking disrespectfully of the priestly 
office, for callin'** a clergyman by the opprobrious name of 
Dr. Prig, -and for using such sacred words as “ martyr,” “in¬ 
spiration,” and “ Jehu,” with profane levity. Yet, on the 
whole, he made out a terribly strong ca.se—so strong, indeed, 
that Dryden, the greatest name and, perhaps, the greatest 
sinner among those attacked, declined to come forward in 
his own defence, subsequently pleading “ guilty,” and publicly 
professing penitence. 

But Congreve rushed in where Dryden feared to tread, 
and in a pamphlet called “ Amendment of Mr. Collier’s 
False and 1 Imperfect Criticisms,” attempted to answer the 
divine. As might ha.ve been expected, he failed lamentably. 
The task of washing the Ethiopian, white was a light one com¬ 
pared to that of defending the Drama, of the Restoration ; 
but Congreve did not even make a good use of the scanty 
materials at his command. The ^statement already men¬ 
tioned—viz., that the name of Jehu was not an intentional 
allusion to the son of Nimshi—may serve as a sample of hiR 
defence. “ Strange,” adds Macaulay, “ that a man of such 
parts should, in order to defend 1 himself against imputations 
which nobody could regard as important, tell untruths which 
i it was certain no-bodv would believe.” In reply Collier 
published a second pamphlet, in which he improved his pre¬ 
vious advantage, and, according to Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,” the dispute dragged on for some ten years, “ but at 
j last comedy grew more modest, and Collier lived to see the 
reward of his labours in the reformation of the theatre.” 

Ini the meantime, however*, Congrelve’s comedies; were 
being read. In those days, the drama was practically the 
sole literature of England, and tlie people who required others 
to do their thinking for them were entirely dependent on it 
for their ideas, so that a. joke soon obtained a wide currency, 
while, in the case of Jehu, the controversy with Collier helped 
to bring it into prominence. vSoon. afterwards, at all events, 
we find the name in common use as a. title for driving-men, 
and in common use it lias remained 1 ever since; but, as cab¬ 
men multiplied, until, in comparison with their numbers, all 
other driving-men were as a drop- of water in a bucketful, 
the title was employed to describe them so much more fre¬ 
quently than to describe others, that at last it came to be 
regarded as their own, and it is now almost as much their 
peculiar designation as is the badge itself. 

And so, having traced the name from Congreve to the 
cabmen, we beg to bid the subject a-je-hu! 

Cycling During the past few weeks cycling interests 
and its * ia,ve J ,een Predominant. Two excellent in¬ 
structive shows, several lawsuits, and the usual 
Interests. cro P Police Co-urt summonses, to say nothing 
of some amusing correspondence with Sir Wil- 
lia^jx Ilarcourt about the imposition of a cyclists’ tax, have 
combined to keep the “ pot arbo-iling.” Indeed, our cycling 
friends have but seldom reason, to* complain of being ignored 
by the Press. They take very good care that they will neither 
forget nor be forgotten. Wluit little attention could be 
spared by the cycling Press from the two great shows already 
mentioned has been devoted to the favourite but somewhat 
unprofitable amusement of abusing The Hoad. There lias 
been a sort of combination assault this time, led by an enter¬ 
prising gentleman seekino* to advertise his company and give 
vent to his lacerated feelings at one* and the same time. 
Mr. Coppen, of the Premier Cycle Company, Limited (a com¬ 
pany “which -had not previously come under our notice”), 
has been pouring out into the columns of our cycling con¬ 
temporaries his -sense of wrong at our having questioned 
whether the Princesses of Wales were in the habit of riding 


cycles. Mr. Coppen says that they are, and we afforded 
that gentleman the opportunity of advertising the fact of his 
having supplied T.R.H. with machines in our last issue, which 
he did in a temperately couched letter, somewhat different 
in tone to the same gentleman’s communication to his trade’s 
organs. Perhaps Mr. Copnen thought that we would not 
publish his letter; but we always open our columns to genuine 
correspondents, whether their opinions hn.pnen to- tally with 
our own or not. Then our good friend the Cyclist in¬ 
dulges in a. cheap sneer at this journal by observing that 
“ The Hoad is remarkable for its anti-cycling tone.” We deny 
the accusation. We are not, and never have been, “ anti- 
cycling”; but weave, and always shall be, anti-scorching, 
anti-road racing, and anti-“ rational ” (heaven save the 
mark!) dress for women cyclists. These are the three objec¬ 
tionable phases of latter-day cycling against which, we have 
set our face, and we do not intend to look back. In regard 
to road-racing, the majority of the cycling journals have 
tardily re-echoed our condemnation- of the silly and dangerous 
practice (after several years’ single-handed battle on our 
part) ; but we observe that the sagacious body of wheelmen. 
The National Cyclists’ Union, have finally rejected a. motion 
proposed with a view to suppress road-racing. This deter¬ 
mination, in-view of the opinions expressed by their “organs,” 
is at least remarkable; or it would be* were we not aware 
of the contempt that generally exists among the great body 
of cyclists for ^ome of their “ representative ” journals. As 
regards the eccentric costume worn by some women-cyclists 
—a very few, indeed, we are pleased to say—the entire sense 
of decency and good taste- is opposed to- it. It will die of 
ridicule, and we are content to wait until its demise- arrives 
in the fulness of time, like other similar but less objection¬ 
able female fads—such as lady-cricketers*, whose arrival upon 
the scene was as rapid as its departure from it. It would be 
as well -if the {respectable cycling papers would read our 
columns a little more carefully before accusing us of being 
anti-cvcling. We think that the sport pursued in season 
is as commendable as any other practised in this country. 
It is very liealthfu-l and very pleasant, as riding, driving, 
and coaching are healthful and pleasant: but cycling, like 
any or all of the other manly sports mentioned, can. he*, and 
frequently is, converted into a. public nuisance and injury to 
other users of the roads; and then it is t-ime to step in and 
cry “ Hold ! ” Let the Cyclist , and our other recognised 
cycling contemporary, The Cycle , bear in mind that wo 
are not opposed to the sport which they represent. It would 
be ridiculous for us to take up a. stand against so popular 
and so pleasant a. ^ as time. We elect to- watch over and pro* 
mote all road interests alike, and among them it would be 
as impossible as it would be imnolitic to- exclude that of 
cycling. 

It is not likely that anybody who has read our 
Much columns would accuse us of The Hoad of belong¬ 
ing to the Chanting brigade, nor of championing 
Ado ! the pretensions of Mr. Hawke to* mould mankind 
after his own pattern; so that we trust we shall 
not be misunderstood when we say that we see no reason for 
the formation of a “ Sporting League ” ; nor, now that it is 
formed, do we clearly comprehend what it is that it is expect¬ 
ing to accomplish. The only thing of which we are quite cer¬ 
tain in regard to it is that it has given- a-n advertisement, a 
prominence, and an importance to the rival show, the “ xAnti- 
Gambling League,” which that body, if left to its own efforts, 
would not have acquired in- half a lifetime. No sane person 
can really believe that because of the existence of an <f Anti- 
Gambling League ” every form of sport practised’ in the 
British Island’s is in danger of immediate suppression; yet such 
is the preposterous contention of Mr. Lo-wther’s Society, and the 
alleged reason,, or excuse, for its existence. Simply because a few 
notorious betting-houses have recently been cleared out by the 
police, and because a few soi-disant sporting characters were 
successfully prosecuted by the above-mentioned Mr. Hawke 
for illegal betting in public places, a certain body of indi¬ 
viduals, just as hysterical- in their ways as are the Puritans, 
with wlio-m they join- issue, are now busy shrieking through 
the columns of the newspapers—which lend much too ready a 
hospitality to the fads of cranks in general—that, unless the 
great British nation awakes shortly, and rises in its might and 
righteous anger to assert its disapproval, football, cricket, 
racing, cycling, shooting, bunting, etc., etc., likewise, and so 
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on, and so on, will all have become mere memories! of a past 
national activity. To all of which the sensible Briton can 
only ejaculate “ Bosh.! ” “Walker!” “Come off 1 ” and 
“Whom are you getting at!” What evidence has yet been 
given upon the part of anybody of any intention to interfere 
with any of these sportsi? None whatever. The whole excite¬ 
ment turns upon, and finds its so-ca.lled “justification” in, the 
gambling prosecutions already referred' to. As to* gambling, 
wo are not going to contend that it is avoidable, because it is 
more or less inseparable from life of any description; but we 
do most certainly think that a great deal of it could well be 
spared, and we have little or no sympathy with the avowedly 
betting-man when the law gets its chance at him, and he is 
“ scooped ” as lie has himself “ scooped ” so many others and 
so often. And one would have thought that surely nobody 
could exist who would contend that he is a desirable citizen, 
or that it is an indefensible thing to endeavour to set a limit 
to his spoliations. It is a truism to state that horse-racing— 
in which he spreads himself to the greatest effect—is so can¬ 
kered with his methods and with the practices to which they 
give rise that, but for the controlling power of the Jockey 
01 lib, it would he impossible for the great National Institu¬ 
tion ” to continue its great national demoralisation It would 
simply break up from its internal rottenness. And as it is m 
horse-racing, so it is with every other form of sport on which 
the slimy trail of the betting-man pure and simple is to be 
discerned. Sport in his hands becomes sport no longer, but 
an exhibition of chicanery, a striking object-lesson in the great 
game of besting one’s neighbour. “ Honour ” he knows as a 
word to be found in the dictionary, but he does not know what 
it means, and he has no intention of looking it up. The 
preachers of “Fairplaj ” he dubs “ mugs,” “ J-V and similar 
elegances, while into the real merits of any competition he 
hag’never yet been known to enter. True, he makes use of the 
word “ square,” but in his mouth it has a. sinister interprets^ 
tion all his own. He is very numerous, and we can well do 
with a few less of him. If the “Anti-Gambling League” 
never does anything worse than to gambol after him, it may 
continue its gyrations in his direction for all time, so far as we 
are concerned. We may even, from time to time, manifest a 
certain mild approval of the entertainment. For to contend, 
as the Sporting League appears to do, that his suppression 
would wipe out every form of manly sport is the merest moon¬ 
shine Our liking for sport begins at school, m the cncket- 
field the football-field, and on the river, when no bets are 
K ’in" upon the issues of our battles; and when we leave 
school 'this liking for manly sports remains, most probably, 
the most notable result of our expensive educations. And as 
it remains with us, so our sports continue, in different forms, 
perhaps, throughout our after-lives. And' to the real lover of 
sport the betting-man and his rowdy-dowdy following are 
disfiguring excrescences that, if he had his own way, would 
speedily be lopped off, without ceremony, and with no time to 
say their prayers-if they know any. And who that has 
traced the history and recent decadence of British sport can 
doubt that all forms of the latter would become the better the 
healthier, the more genuine, if such an, operation could take 
pface? And so, in. the meantime, if the ‘‘Sporting League” 
Sill permit us to become vulgarly colloquial, we would cor¬ 
dially recommend it to endeavour not to lose its hair when 
there is no occasion, for doing so, more especially as we are 
now in. the throes of winter. 


THE ROAD TRAVELS on>RINCE WIASEMSKY. 

A Personal Description of Travel on Horseback through Asia 


CHAPTER V. 


[t Copyrighted, by The Road.] 

(Continued from pnye o52) 

Upon my arrival at IrkutskT’found the hotel very full, and it 
if as with the greatest possible trouble that I eventually was able 
o engage a miserable, incomfortable little room on the third floor, 
nd this at a most exorbitant price. The hotel I was given 
o understand, and, indeed, found, was always full, and the pro- 
motor made an excellent thing out of it. This fortunate in- 
lividual being himself a convict, numerous other proscribed 
>nes ” naturally congregate to • his hotel on their way from 


Russia to Siberia. It is a question of “ Birds of a feather flocking 
together.” These people are left to amuse themselves as best 
they may until the decision of the Governor-General of Siberia, 
in reference to their banishment, is pronounced; that is to say, 
the instructions indicate precisely which particular town or 
village they are permitted to reside in, and, without permission, 
they are not allowed to leave. If they should exceed the limits 
assigned to them, they are immediately sent to prison. The 
less guilty among the exiles are allowed to remain in the big 
towns, as well as those who have finished their terms of “ pre¬ 
liminary” punishment. The difficulty of finding suitable accom¬ 
modation at Irkutsk results in this unique hotel being constantly 
crowded by these undesirable guests. 

Irkutsk is quite the largest town in the whole of Siberia, and 
is the seat of the Governor-General, who, by the bye, is nearly 
always absent. The Kingdom, of Siberia, as it is called, is so 
immense that the officials, in order to cany out the administra¬ 
tion in a convenient space of time, are compelled to be continually 
on the march, and thus can only spend a very short time 
in each place. This I found to be the case upon my arrival; but 
the Deputy of the Governor-General was good enough to place 
himself at my disposal, and lie rendered me every facility for 
visiting the places of interest, and seeing the curiosities of the 
town during the whole of my stay there. 

Irkutsk being a moderately new town, dating from about 
two hundred years back, does not naturally present much of an 
ancient character in the way of buildings or associations. Its 
streets are large, its houses are strongly built, and of varying 
piopoiturns, some being constructed of stone, and consisting of 
two or three stories, and others being poor-looking, small houses, 
built of wood, and consisting of but one storey only. All these 
houses are mixed up together, the large overlooking the small; 
and tins gives a peculiar aspect to the town. The footpaths, as 

ce . 1 ' ta !! 1 . ot,!le V Russian towns, are of wood—tho 
abundant founts in this region providing any amount of timber 
toi the purpose, and costing next to nothing. In making these 
footways, wooden posts are first stuck in the earth at even dis¬ 
tances being about ten centimetres in height. These are con- 

l ! ogethe , r b 7 ba “ made of "'ood also, and underneath are 
placed long p.anks. If one of these bars breaks, it makes a 
bole into which the pedestrian is liable to fall headlong, and he 
very often breaks his leg. This sort of tiling frequently happens 
at night, especially in the narrow lanes, which are of considerable 
length, and which the Russian authorities do not put themselves 
to the trouble of lighting after dark. By a strange analogy, T 
have seen a similar kind of pavement, if such it can be called, in 
some of the Siamese towns, principally among the high Saos. 

. ihe principal curiosity of Irkutsk is its museum, which con- 
tiins seveial queer collections made in the neigl Ibourhood 
consisting of local products. This museum is divided into three 
sections—-zoological, archaeological, and ethnographical. The first- 
named is the most complete, and contains specimens of every 
kind of animal, bird, reptile, shell-fish, and insect which is indi¬ 
genous to the country. The animals and birds are stuffed. There 
is also an aquarium in this section, together with a collection of 
dried plants,. which have been gathered in Siberia, in their native 
state. In spite of the rudeness of the climate, the fauna and the 
jlora in Siberia are exceedingly rich. There are some very rare 
examples of both to be found in this museum in the animal 
section. 


The second section, namely, that devoted to archaeology, is even 
more interesting, containing, as it does, some ancient objects found 
in the earth, such as the skeletons of strange animals, and which 
have long been exterminated from the country. Among the anti¬ 
quities, there are some ancient implements and arms belonging 
to the Iron Age and the Stone Age. The famous Russian pro¬ 
fessor who is at the head of the museum has himself made many 
excavations in the country, and he has found some very curious 
things ; among others, the tombs which apparently belonged to 
the Age of Stone, judging from the number of articles made out 
of this material which have been found inside. Upon the skele¬ 
tons of those who had been interred long years ago the professor 
found ornaments of hone, including both human bones and fish 
bones, some of these being fashioned in the form of long pencils 
pierced in the middle and of different sizes. It is impossible to 
divine what was the use of these things; but we may reasonably 
assume that they had some relation to the worship practised by 
the ancient inhabitants, and that they possessed in themselves some 
symbolical significance. These articles were found by the side of 
each skeleton, and they were usually found deposited at the right 
side of the head, or in the hands and on the feet. The professor 
has proved several interesting things in connection with these 
discoveries, among them being the presence of a certain kind of 
red earth in each ancient tomb. This is all the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as the particular kind of earth referred to does not 
exist in this part of the country, and it had, apparently, to be 
brought from some considerable distance. Old documents and 
archives entirely ignore the motive of this singular custom, which 
consisted of casting foreign soil into the tombs. 

(To be continued.) 
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A NEW TIP CaRT 


Exhibited at the Smithfield Club Show. 


A Vehicle of Great Value to Fanners, Vestries, and Others.—Its Advan¬ 
tages Illustrated and Explained. 

We have referred elsewhere to the few and scanty exhibits 
of interest to country gentlemen, farmers and others, which 
were noticeable at the recent Smitlilield Club Show, held at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall towards the middle of last month; 


road vehicles and other classes of carriages; while with regard 
to buggies, dog-carts, and other vehicles, there have been 
noticeable scarcely any fresh specimens to speak of. 

Among the exhibits, however, which attracted our favourable 
attention at the Smiithfield Club Show was a new patent 
automatic cart, manufactured by Messrs. W. Rainfortli and 
Sons, of Britannia Iron Works, Lincoln, which certainly possesses 
a great many distinctive advantages ; and upon estates, and for 
contractors, we should say it will be found extremely useful, 
not to say indispensable. The two illustrations which we are 
enabled to give—the first showing the cart in a working position, 


and we have already expressed our opinion that there was very 
little indeed upon which to comment. Most of the exhibits were 
those which are trotted out year after year, and, perhaps with 
the addition of a little fresh paint, remain exactly what they were 


and the other showing it tipped for discharging a load—aro 
sufficiently explanatory, we should say, and we do not think it 
at all necessary to give a detailed description, inasmuch as our 
readers can grasp the advantages of the cart at a glance. 



from season to season. It is astonishing that there should be Briefly, however, we may point out that it automatically 
so few real novelties introduced in connection with modern applies a powerful brake to both wheels when descending a 
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hill, a fact which is decidedly worth noting, and one 
wliicli we should like to see introduced in other patent 
carts, inasmuch as it has a distinct bearing upon the merciful 
treatment of the horse or horses employed. When the animal is 
standing, the cart is equally balanced, and both in ascending 
and descending hills the weight is put on or taken oil the back 
of the home. We have frequently advocated in the columns 
of The Hoad the introduction of some such invention, and 
I wo aro glad to see that Messrs, Rainforth and Sons have also 
considered the matter of great importance, and they are distinctly 
to be complimented upon the successful manner in which they have 
carried out the idea. In tipping the cart, it is not at all necessary 
for the man to leave the head of the horse. He has nothing to do 
but to pull the string attached to and running parallel with the 
I shaft, which sets the tipping arrangement at liberty. The horse 

| is then sfi'ditly backed, the cart immediately tipping up, and the 

tail-door swinging well clear of the load, as shown in our second 
cut. After discharging the load the horse is moved forward, and 
the tail-door again, swings into position and becomes securely 
fastened, as it appears in our first illustration. Nothing could 
well be more simple, and certainly nothing more thoroughly 
“automatic.” The tail-door can be used for the purpose of a 
scat, without detaching it, or it can, when requiied, be lemoved 
j with less trouble than that of an ordinary cart. It will bo found 
that the tad-door fits more compactly than that of any other 
cart of this kind, and it is thus able to retain soft matter, such 
as sludge, mortar, etc., better than those carts made on the old- 
fashionedi principle. We may point out that this cart, 'with an 
ordinary straight axle, is about six inches lower in the body; 
and with a cranked axle, ten inches lower than an ordinary cart— 
an advantage the importance of which will be recognised m con¬ 
nection with filling by means of either a shovel or in any other 
way. Although quite as simple as an ordinary cart, the “Holling- 
wortli” invention entails really less manual labour, and gives far 
l more comfort to the driver than any other inventions of the class 
which we have noticed. 


ROAD vehicle tyres. 

AT THE STANLEY AND NATIONAL CYCLE SHOWS. 

An Interesting and Instructive Display which promises well for the future 
of the Rubber Tyre Industry. 

Tvres both for road vehicles and cycles have now become of 
such oreat public interest and utility that specia positions are 
reserved for them in all up-to-date cycle shows, and thus we were 
not at all surprised to find a special portion of the Gallery devoted 
to the exhibition of these now popular adjuncts to the modern 
carriage 'at the Stanley Show (Agricultural llali); and several 
whole Courts, namely, those known as the Egyptian, the Greek, 
and the ltoman, for their display at the Crystal Palace Taking 
t ho Stanley Show first, on account of its having been held a week 
previously' to its competitor, we noticed that 

MR. H. H. MULLINER, OF MO^BIWAD STREET, BIR- 

showed a large number of well-built and smart-looking road 
vehicles fitted with pneumatic tyres, among them being a l.an- 
som-brougham ; a hansom, weighing about 6* cwt., fitted with 
improved single plate-glass windows, and a^ special arrangement 

C __ 4-lwx ilnnv • II, S 


of the Palmer tyre, specially ai . 

of which wo shall have something much fuller to sav in a sub¬ 
sequent issue. Here, also, close at hand,jas to be found 

THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER CO.’S (LTD.) 
excellent exhibit of the “Clincher” tyres, which arc not only 
very popular among cyclists, but are also now being largely used 
lor carriages. The “Clincher” was shown fitted to carriage- 
whet’s with “Clincher” rims, and there were also on view a 
large number of tasteful driving rugs, coachmens coats, carnage 
mats, etc. The oxlidbits of this Company wero also seen at 
another stand, at which were noticed Clincher cycle tyres, 
carriages fitted therewith, driving rugs, mats, carriage wheels 
fitte ( with rims and solid india-rubber tyres, etc. A little lower 
down were to be found some vehicles fitted with pneumatic tyres 
shown bv * * 

the LINDNER PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 27, CLARE 
STREET, DUBLIN, 

who were prominent with a new tyre, known as the “ Lindner,” 
which is wired on to rims, and which wo illustrate herewith. The 
speciality of this firm consists in a most ingenious and simple 
form of vehicle tyro. Pneumatic tyres are destined to play a 
very prominent part in the vehicles of the future, as mast people 


will admit. We have for some time advocated their use, and 
that we wore not far wrong in so doing is borne out by the 
number of pneumatic vehicle tyres exhibited by the various 
tyre companies. Our illustration of the tyre shows us its 
general construcition. The* method adopted for removal' of 
the outer cover is extremely simple, but the .great point in favour 
of the tyre is its adaptation to the existing wheels of vehicles. A 
man possessing a cab or any other vehicle to which he would 
like the additional luxury of pneumatic tyres, can have the 
“Lindner” tyre fitted to his existing wheels without incurring 
the expense of making up a new pair of wheels, and herein lies 
the strong point of the “ Lindner. ” The mode of attachment 
consists in the outer cover having a beaded edge, which rests 
in a groove in the rim. This edge is fastened by two semi-cir¬ 
cular wires, the ends of which are turned inside and project 
through, the rim. They are then fastened by two screw nuts. 
The method is so simple that it does not require the removal 
of the existing shoeing on an ordinary carriage wheel, and this 
is where its great value comes in. The rim beiing of a grooved 
section it dumps on securely over the felloe and goes round the 
outside of the wheel. It is held on by a small screw, which 
makes it perfectly rigid and secure. Should a puncture occur, 
which is almost impossible with the material used in the manu¬ 
facture of this tyre, the cover can be removed and the inner tube 
lepaued. Another feature of importance is its neat appearance, 
as it does not project to any noticeable extent over the edge 
of the wheel nor give it a clumsy appearance. 

* * * 

JjJ le least interesting exhibit at the National Show was 
that of Mr. Dan Albone, of Biggleswade, an enterprising and in- 

defatigable 
manufactu rer 
who well merits 
to succeed. He 
displayed a set 
of well-made and 
durable carriage 
wheels fitted with 
ball-bearings and 
pneumatic tyres. 
Those wheels we 
illustrate in our 
accompanying 
cut, and also the 
ball hub, which 
we show in the 
form of a dia¬ 
gram, displaying 
the clips for 
springs. We like¬ 
wise give a small 
drawing of a 
buggy when 
fitted with ball- 
bearings and 
bicycle wheels. 
We trust that our readers will devote more attention to the 
buggy than to the horse, which is a weird-looking beast, and 
for the creation of which The Road artist disclaims all respon¬ 
sibility. These buggy wheels are fitted with either solid or 
pneumatic tyres, and of the best quality, too. We are informed 
that a goodly number of these wheels with ball-bearing hubs are 
at the present time being used, and give entire satisfaction. 





COOKE’S DETACHABLE TYltE CO., LTD., 88, GRAY’S 
INN ROAD, 

showed a number of tyres, detachable; but as these did not 
have any relation to road vehicles, it is unnecessary for us to 
say very much about them. We believe, however, that it is the 
intention of the directors of this Company also to so adapt their 
tyres that they can be used for carriages, and when this time 
arrives we shall be very pleased to give the matter our closer 
attention. 
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THE VEHICLE PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., OE 18, 

VICTORIA BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER, 
which we believe is our old friend the International Pneumatic 
Tyre Co., Ltd. (formerly known as “ Seddon’s”), under a new 
name, also showed some fine exhibits. 

At the next stand we noticed a number of carriages fitted 
with Dunlop-Welch tyres, invented in 1888, perfected in 1894, 
and very fully described and illustrated in The lload of November 
1st last. 

* * * 

THE PRESTON DAVIES TYRE CO., OF 36, GRAY’S INN 

ROAD, 

1 showed some cycle tyres, and also some fitted for carriages, 
which they say are specially constructed for heavy vehicles. 
In view of the fact that we have not heard of any of these tyres 
being in use, and that we have not had an opportunity of in¬ 
specting them very carefully, we prefer to withhold our opinion 
as to their merits until we have had a chance of doing so. We 

believe that the Company, however, are soon to make a strong 

bid for public support, in which case, of course, they will have 

I to compete with a great many already known and popular road- 
vehicle tyres. Prolxibly they are prepared for the struggle; and 
it may be hoped that they are sufficiently equipped to meet it. 

* * * 

The tyre section of the third National Cycle Show, held at 
the Crystal Palace, was decidedly more representative and of 
greater trade value than that which was got together at the 
Stanley Show. We believe that the rivalry between these two 
Shows is very keen ; but for our part it is quite clear that the 
better known manufacturers reserve their exhibits for the former 
Show, which is much more representative, and which, although 
it does not deserve the name of “ National,” inasmuch as a great 
many good firms are excluded from showing there, because they 
choose to put in an appearance at the Stanley Show, is, nevertlie- 

I less, well worth visiting. The tyre section at the Crystal Palace 
was located in the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Courts, as above 
stated, and very interesting from a carriage-owner’s and builder’s 
point of view it proved. 

* * * 

THE PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., OF ALMA STREET, 

I COVENTRY, 

had a veiy representative and interesting show of the genuine 
“Dunlop”"tyre, of which we gave full particulars in our November 
issue. : We observed that the Dunlops, as fitted to the vehicles 
on view, attracted a good deal of public attention, and we over¬ 
heard several remarks from visitors to the effect that they con¬ 
sidered the “ Dunlop” amongst the first of the vehicle tyres, 
both for comfort, appearance, and durability. This judgment 
thoroughly bears out the opinion which wo expressed in these 
columns, and it is gratifying to learn that the Company are re¬ 
ceiving very great support from the carriage-building trade. 

Among other tyres which were noticeable, were the “Scottish 
Pneumatic”; the “Robert Scott” (which is detachable, and is 
secured to the rim of the cycle by wires); the “Blitz” pneumatic 
tyre (manufactured by a German firm, and which is fitted with 
t non-si’.pping covers); the “Fleetwood” tyre (which is to be 

( adapted to road vehicles at no distant date) ; the “ La Plata ” 
pneumatic tyre (which we are told was the “first guaranteed 
tyre”—whatever that may mean—and that “other tyres merely 
follow its lead”); the “G. and J. ” tyre, made by the. Gorimillv 
and Jeffery Manufacturing Co., of Coventry; the “Beeston,” 
manufactured by the Beeston Pneumatic Tyre Co. ; the 
“Standard,” manufactured by the Standard Tyre Co., Ltd.; 
and the “ S. ” tyre, manufactured by the East London Rubber 

I Co. Additionally, there were the “Thomas” Pneumatic Tyre 
and Cycle Co., who showed a number of tyres known respectively 
as the “Cleopatra,” the “Pompey,” and the “Thomas”; the 
Cycle Rubber Works, Ltd., of Birmingham; the Stubbs’ Pneu¬ 
matic Tyre and Valve Co., a patent moulded single tube pneu¬ 
matic tyre, made by Messrs, vv. and A. Bates, of Leicester; a 
detachable vehicle tyre, made by the Hyde Imperial Rubber Co., 
of Cheshire, which resembles in many respects the “Dunlop” 
tyre ; a pneumatic tyre made by the Midland India-Rubber Co., 
and which docs not yet appear to have received the dignity of a 
name ; the “Sovereign” tyre, made by the Sovereign Tyre Co., 
of Wandsworth; and, finally, the Francois patent pneumatic 
j- tyre, combining great resistance to puncture with lightness and 
resiliency, and made by Ch. Francois et Cie., of Paris. 

Next year, we have very little doubt, the number of cycle and 
vehicle tyres will be very considerably added to. Indeed, from 
all we can hear, the present year is destined to show an immense 

I increase in the output of the vehicle tyre trade. We have already 
expressed our opinion to the effect that there is a great field for 
these, and there seems no reason why a vast trade should not 
gradually be built up, from which both the cycle and carriage¬ 
building industries will derive considerable benefit, while the 
carriage-owning public will also have their comfort and ease while 
on the roar 1 materially increased. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF THE ROAD. 

Being a Concise and Detailed Account of the Coaching 
Experiences of Prince Bariatinsky through the Con¬ 
tinent, written by Himself. 

{Special Correspondence of “ Tiie Road.”) 

[Note by the Editor. —Tho subjoined diary is published fdr the 
first time by arrangement with the writer, Prince Bariatinsky. 
The idea is to afford, to such as may intend to follow the 
same route, certain particulars as to the nature of tho roads, 
distances, expenses, &c., which are unobtainable elsowhero. 
Prince Bariatinsky took careful, notes during his lengthy 
tours, and now presents his memoranda, which do not in 
any way claim to be a narrative, for the information of his 
mother whips throughout Europe.] 

{Continued from December 1, 1894.) 
keft Brucksal for Pforzheim at 9 a.m., arriving 
at 4.40 p. in, and passing by way of Durbach in order to see 
some mends. Stayed there 50 minutes. Stopped again for 
luncheon at \\ Uford in gen zum Adler. Lunch good. After 
^ dferdmgen it is all uphill work until just before 
l torzhenn, when the road runs right down again into the town. 
Ihe principal industry of Pforzheim is the jewellery trade, 
there are 400 jewellers in the town, employing 10,000 workmen. 

T , fch f C J eW ^\T. ex l )orted t0 etc. At Pforzheim 

I stayed at the Hotel Autenricth. 

Aug. 31.—Posted, and had all the horses’ hind feet re-sliod. 

V’?n 0rtU THi aS ro *?* d ® the shoeiu S this year, which was 
ot at all up to the mark of previous journeys, when we never 

•is Lfnri 1 °i°i m i a11 °T '™ lulerin8S - Alld yet- on this occasion, 
as before, the horses had been shod at Moss’s, in St. Petersburg, 
who always does his work well. ^ 

Sept. 1.—Left Pforzhe for Enzklosterlei at 9.40 a.m. Lost 
7 . mmut , es »y waiting because the weather seemed verv uncer¬ 
tain, and sure enough, just after leaving the town a most 
hoirible downpour of ram came on. Wo stopped at Calmbaeh 
Sonne As the ram continued we thought of passim- tho night 
there, but the gasthaus” was very unpleasant. So we drove 
on to V ilbad, arriving at tho Hotel K. Bad at 3.15 p m Dis¬ 
tance traversed 25 kil. P- m - • L ' ls 

Sept. 2.—Sunday. 

Sept. 3—Left Wilbad for Preudenstadt at 9 a.m., and arrived 

Hotel at Preudenstadt. Distance 44 kil ClUV<uz " a,d 

arrived •J'Ti'm fo ! c 1 Vl ) 1 olsdau at 9 30 and 

n . * p.m. Distance 15 kil. On lcavimr the Hofei 

&ES 1 .ft "*>’“l »[«", '« *1*«‘ fo«yMinute .Sa 

scenerv thromd onf m, losterlei . f ? r tlllrt .V minutes. Beautiful 
bocneiy throughout. The proprietor of the Ripolsdau Hotel—a 

regular bon vwant was very pleased to see us arrive He had 

nicelv^lX C a i y bofore at Preudenstadt. His hotel is very 

£ • 7 T Va ! loy 4r ln ! b 1 f0ull(l expensive. 

• ‘ , i Ripolsdau for Yryberg at nine in. the monline- 

■‘ t wXrh 1 V 5 V - Distanco 48 kil - topped en route 
‘ i r faob - ^ 101 R Rqiolsdau to Wolfach the distance is 22 kil 
and slightly downhill all the way. We did the journey in one 
hour and fifty minutes. From Hornberg it is all uphill again and 
ie journey thence on to Yryberg occupies two hours the* road 
curing the last five minutes being exceedingly steep. ’The road 
was very beautiful, and the people we passed wore the national 
dress We also passed a great many of the quaint old Soliwarz- 
walcl houses. 1 assecl through the pretty little town of Yrvberc 
to go up to the Hotel Schwarzwald, nicely situated uno? flip 
well-known waterfalls. The industry of Yrvbem 7° 

manufacture of watches and clocks^ and in almost every house 
you see quantities of these watches and of the well 1^77 ™i 
For-est clocks. The drag and horses were p,7t ,m T , K 

iong, le horday an<1 ^ 101808 ^ deserved their rest after their 

mS &d?5L* dS. ° n f00t t0 Furnran ^ to order a 
Sept. 7.—Left Vryberg for Donaueschingen at 9 n m ,„,i 
arrived at 4.20 p.m. Distance 44 kil. Leaving Vryberg £ 
road goes uphill, m great windings, for about forty minutes a d 
you get magnificent views of Vryberg far away below von ’ At 
Doiianeschnigeii I put up at the H6tel zum Schutzen, the landlord 
of which was an old friend. Went to see the source of the 
Danube, 2,840 kil. from the sea. The Danube Cits origin 
in a great hasm in the gardens of Prince Furstenberg which 
has been turned into a fountain. The Prince’s park and castle 
are very fine. 

Sept. 8.—Left Donaueschingen for Neuhausen (Rhein fall) at 
nine in the morning, and arrived at 3.50 p.m. Distance 39 kil 
Swiss Customs at Bargen. Officials let us pass without stopping 
us. Everything at the Bellevue Hotel was ready, we having the 
same rooms as those wo had on the last occasion on which we 
were here, while all sorts of little attentions were lavished on 
us. The illumination of the falls was very fine. 

(To ho continued.) 
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[By “The Road.” 


BALAAM. 



HE true cause of the great quarrel between Walcot 
and Gascoigne, who, formerly the fastest of friends, 
of a sudden became the most bitter of enemies, 
has never been definitely ascertained; nor is it at 
all clear who began it. It seems probable, how¬ 
ever, that Walcot was to blame—lie was so much 

of Rlieims cursed the purloiner of his sacred ring; with much 
the samTapparent result-Gascoigno did not seem to be a penny 

the And "'in fact, Gascoigne wasn’t He remained the same 
cheery ,oo l-natnrcd, contented fellow that he had a ways been. 
Of Walcot he invariably spoke with good-tempered tolerance. 
‘‘Poor old Walcot!” he would remark, with an indulgent 

•1 1 •, oireless sliruff of the shoulders, whenever the name 

smile and a careless siinigo course of conversation; 

ll'T S" wS - .tout »«ethi„p, or, roll,.,, abort 
hes a.iways y fe j iap j ie wou ld be but for that infernal 

nothing. Y. But hia hot head doesn’t give his warm heart 

i’Z,'. Upon SVa. h. ««. rt too. to bo p~d ot 

a devil U. nt ^ J P! Christian forbearance was utterly thrown 

Unfortunately tins ^ ^ wrafch if ever there waa 

away upon Walco > filtered to him through the channel 

one. When suchre,aiarks lilteire of firc hia 

o f So ftie? to the furnace °of liis ire. Pity him, 

head, this conceited Gascoigne that he should 

indeed. one a0 much h is superior in every way—m 

presume top J nd knowledge of the world? Was he not a 
position, f * the First’s creation, and the owner 

baronet of go ml K« s how-place” of liis county, while 
of an estate h * , . coun trv squire, with a property which, 

Gascoigne was but a remarkable? And had he 

though respectab , ^ ^ c ] om i‘came between them, acted as 

not. in the dav. . initiated him into all the mvsteries of life 
the latter s Men , >■ Qf G asC oicme’s talents, indeed, he 

about town and orthe f „ w yeara tbo other’s senior in 

had but a Poor n ^ older in evnerience, and thoncrh 

realitv. he faneied lumse. t^. ^ fn tl , pir rftcW trans . 

for aome_time t, arro gated to himself the chief voice 

actions, Walcot bad w , aave m a matter 0 f form, never 
in the affairs o • ■ ’ m j )c rotr arded as a mere neophyte 
consulted his jun , under his fostering and protecting 

Sto did, therefore, it id him 
care. _ ©espis ng “ th ; a thoroughly inferior fellow. Pitied, 

torsooth ! He’d show him he was to be feared, and that without 

m0 Bu d t el ttds was more easily said than done. In the good old 
,. „,v„„ ri, 0 }>ravo was to be hired cheap and the kidnapper 

«Sb,5 r.™»™. ” toco-ble ; 

but “Black Will and his cudgel” are entirely out of date now 
and more subtle methods have to be adopted. With all the will 
”Z world to wound, Walcot had perforce to wait until he 
cm,Id find a way. To strike with effect and without endangering 
himself, it was necessary to watch for• a faymmab e opening and 
so Walcot curbed his impatience, contenting himself with the 
reflection that, as both he and Gascoigne were deeply interested 
in the turf, and as the sport of kings, (and knaves) is prolific of 
chances for the unscrupulous, he might confidently expect to 
catch his enemy upon the hip, and then ah, then 1 he would 
feed fat the ancient grudge he owed ham. # 

In the meantime, however, he did not disguise his hostility. 
Whenever he mot Gascoigne he bit his thumb at him,^ so to speak, 
and lie neglected no opportunity of annoying or of rivalling him. 
It was this frantic desire to thwart the other at any cost which 
led him to bid a sum running far into four figures for an untried 


yearling whose looks and breeding had taken' Gascoigne’s fancy. 
In both these respects the colt was the pick of his year, and, 
when put up, excited quite a brisk contest, but one by one the 
other bidders dropped out, and Walcot and Gascoigne were left 
to dispute the prize together. This they did with great spirit 
for some minutes, but then Gascoigne reached the limit beyond 
which he could not afford to go, and the animal was knocked 
down to Walcot at a price which in those days—for this history 
deals with events which occurred many years ago—was considered 
enormous. Still, many good judges were of the opinion that 
the colt was well worth the money, and Gascoigne was evidently 
so much disappointed at losing him that Walcot was more than 
satisfied with liis bargain, and gloated exultingly over the paltry 
triumph he had won for some months—in fact until he discovered 
that his purchase was worthless, and that by making it he had 
saved his enemy^ from a heavy pecuniary loss. For the highly- 
priced colt, proving difficult to train and developing in addition 
a singularly wicked temper, never won a race, and after repeated 
trials Walcot was glad to part with him for a tenth of the sum 

I™. pa £ l for him * ™ s wns the ^ginning of a 

long run of ill-luck From that time Fortune frowned on Walcot, 
who previously had met with a large measure of success on the 
turf, but now could do nothing right; and growing reckless in 
his desire to retrieve his losses, he kept throwing good money 
after bad at a pace which threatened before long to embarrass 
him very seriously. b 

On the whole, then his first attempt to harass the enemy 
couid not be pronounced a success, and a second which he made 
shortly afterwards proved equally abortive, although on this 
occasion lie had recourse to stratagem, and employed as his 
orf^Sf I a T n t0ut r c ? lk(l Barney-short for Barnabas, 

iL ; vL a w i >a ‘t" A 1 l0 ^ llad . 1)een a llan - cr ' on of the stable 
“ J Zr >•Lf i u hen ,^ a] loot and Gascoigne were friends and partners, 

t0 TT both occasional information 
now that they were separated. Nor was his information to be 
( espised. He had the scent of a jackal for carrion, and could 
smell out a rascality like a piece of tainted meat. His grimv 
fingers were m most oftlie dirt-pies baked at that time and 
ns snub nose was poked into every scoundrel’s business. Nobodv 
knew better than Barney when a heavily-backed favourite was 
not meant, or when a jockey had been “got at,” and to a 
few special patrons he was always ready to retail what he had 
withered for a eons*.deration. Of these natrons Sir Henrv 
Waleot, was the chief, f or lie liad neemired a knowledge of certain 
little tricks ^called by the practical “felonies”) which the “tout” 
had committed diirine his lone career ns a sportsman, and had 
thus such a strone hold on him that—whatever mierht he the 
nature of his dealings with others—Bamev did not daro to bo 
anything but nerfectlv honest with him. Thus when one autumn 
day Ins tool informed Walcot that “ Chimpanzee.” the favourite 
for an approaching race, on which the public had placed its money 
iith its usual slieep-like confidence, was not intended to win 
d,T„o, ?j WW t,c , co ,’ ltro1 of him - tolt sure that lie could 
mwl 'r-\ i\ e trnth of t1,e 'otellieenoe, and conse- 

nuentlv decided to toko, advantage of it. killing two birds with one 
stone bv landing a nice stake for himself and dealing a nnstv 
blow at ros enemy at one and the same moment. The “tout” 
)eing, as lie well knew, still in communication with Gascoigne, 
he had only to give the former a hint that he wished the hitter 
to be misled and the thing was done ! It was a dirty action, 
to be sure, but Walcot was not a particularly nice man—in fact, 
lie only wanted onportunitv and temptation to become as great 
a rogue as honest Bamev himself. Accordingly he did not 
scruple to let his dependant plainly perceive what his wishes 
were, and that worthy, eager to oblige liis patron, straightway 
sought out Gascoigne and advised him to back “Chimpanzee.” 
Gascoigne, who had always found .Barney’s information remark¬ 
ably reliable, willingly followed bis advice, and Walcot chuckled 
with delight as lie watched his enemy taking several heavy bets 
about the favourite on the morning of the race. 

But this is a contrary world! How it happened—whether 
the horse bolted, the jockey blundered, or Barney had, for once, 
been misinformed—it is impossible to decide, but “Chimpanzee” 
upset all Walcot’s calculations by jumping away at the start, 
spread-eagling his field, and romping home the easiest of winners. 
It was a highly popular victory, and no one cheered more lpstily 
than Gascoigne, who, thanks to Barney’s “tip,” had won more 
than a thousand pounds. As for Walcot, his wrath and chagrin 
at this most unexpected result simply beggar description, while, 
to add to his discomfiture, Gascoigne shortly afterwards appeared 
io imbibe some suspicions of honest Barney’s good faith, and 
never again employed him, so that all hope of retrieving the 
former mishap by means of the “tout” had to be abandoned. 

By this time Walcot had worked himself up into a terrible 
state of vindictiveness. Through long brooding on the subject, he 
had quite convinced himself that Gascoigne had done him the 
mos T , deadly injuries, and the desire for revenge had almost over¬ 
mastered his reason. The checks he had sustained had but served 
to rouse the native obstinacy of liis character, and made him the 
more determined to persevere. It was true that hitherto all his 
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i efforts had been foiled , but such ill-luck.could not last for ever; 

and, indeed, before very long, Fortune, apparently relenting, 
placed in his hands a new weapon with which he hoped to deal his 
adversary a mortal wound. For Gasgoigne fell in love; ana 
Walcot flattered himself that it might be possible to “cut him 
out,” as he put it. The beloved object was a Miss May Creswick, 
certainly a very beautiful girl, but quite as certainly a most am¬ 
bitious one, the daughter of a once opulent merchant, who had, 
however, met with heavy losses, .and left behind him just enough 
to support his wife and child in comfort, with no great margin for 
Injuries. His death had occurred only a year after his daughterleft 
school, but in tliat year she had learned thoroughly; to appreciate 
the advantages of wealth ; without having had time to become sated 
with pleasure, she had tasted enough to whet her appetite. To 
many a rich man, who could afford to give her her soul’s den re, 
was her one ambition; and Gascoigne, oeing the most elegiblo 
suitor who had yet crossed her path, was promptly accepted by 
her. Hut there is many a slip between the engagement and the 
iltar, as Walcot was well aware. He had been acquainted with 
the Oreswicks in their fat years, he knew something—though 
lot nearly so much as ho thought he did—of Miss Creswiclc’s 
diaracter, and he came to the conclusion that he might enter 
he lists with fair prospects of success. 

The Queen of Beauty smiled on her new knight, and smiled 
ery sweetly. In truth , she was beginning to think that she had 
lade a great mistake in so hastily engaging herself to uascoigne. 
s lie had repeatedly told her, “she was too good for him” ; she 
(It that she was throwing herself away, and such reckless 
inerosity did not commend itself to the commercial instincts 
liich she had inherited from her father. She had been taught 
at an article was worth exactly what it would fetch, and she 
d long seen that her beauty had “fetched” the wealthy Sir 
311 rv Walcot, of Walcot Park. Ere long, therefore, she showed 
aided signs of a disposition to be off* with the old love and on 
th the new; but Gascoigne, who was very much in love, and 
isequently very blind , failed to notice her change of manner, 
was rarely, indeed, that he saw her and 1 Walcot together, 
t gentleman (for obvious reasons) always avoiding the Cres- 
ks’ house when there was the least likelihood of their meeting, 

, besides, he had the most imjflicit and idiotic confidence in 
darling’s truth; so that he continued to dwell contentedly 
lis Fool’s Paradise, without even suspecting the presence of 
serpent. The day had been fixed, the trousseau had been 
based, the licence had actually been procured, when, one 
morning, Miss Creswick left her home on foot, and walked 
church a few streets off, where Walcot and a clergyman 
waiting for her. Half-an-hour later Sir Henry and Lady 
ot quitted London to spend the honeymoon at Walcot Park, 
ountry-seat of the bridegroom. 

nd now, indeed, it seemed that Walcot had won a signal 
ph. Almost stunned by a blow which had fallen on him 
the force and suddenness of a thunder-bolt, Gascoigne in- 
1 in impotent ravings only fit for Coiney Hatch or Locksley 
and the lazy, half-contemptuous tolerance with which he 
dgarded Walcot gave place to a hatred as fierce as that of 
he had been the victim. Sir Henry, on the other hand, 
the highest spirits. Such a success was well worth waiting 
omjjared to it, his former puny efforts were as nothing, 
t, even if they had fully answered his expectations, they 
but have cost Gascoigne a few petty race-course triumphs 
little filthy lucre; whereas in depriving him of May he 
bbed him of a treasure beyond price! he thought corn¬ 
er as he glanced at his beautiful companion. But then 
mly the first day of the honeymoon. 

iar or so later, possibly, he might not have been quite so 
A husband has time to find out many veiy curious 
resting facts in the course of a year, and, amongst other 
Walcot had discovered that his wife possessed a will of 
which was almost more than a match for his; that she 
fond of admiration, and that she was absurdly extrava- 
'ie old family house in Berkeley Square had been ie- 
e-decorated, and re-furnished for her; she had bought 
ages, new horses, and new jewellery; she “went out” 

3 a 1, and gave frequent dinner-parties and “at homes” ; 
oilettes on all occasions were things to marvel at. .So 
were ner bills. As the wife of a man with a moderate income, 
she would probably have driven her husband into a lunatic asylum 
or the workhouse in a very short space of time; and Walcot, 
whose rent-roll was no longer unencumbered, gazed with positive 
awe at the sum-total of her expenditure. 

“Now, if I'd only allowed Destiny to do her own work,” said ! 
Walcot, ruefully, as he examined a stack of bills one Christmas- 
tide ; “Gascoigne would have been in a nice hole by this time. 1 
I do believe May would have done the trick 1 She’d Have ruined 
Him, not a doubt! And now I'll have to take care she doesn’t 
ruin me. While that fellow’s at liberty to many an heiress— if ^ 

lie can find one ! ” ® 

And that was exactly what the fellow did ! Some two years G 
after their marriage the Walcots were astonished to hear that he A 

was engaged to the only daughter and heiress of Sir Ellis Dee, fc 


; the eminent banker—a young lady who was reported to be as 

1 , beautiful as she was rich, and as sweet-tempered as she was 

is beautiful. Evidently Gascoigne’s broken heart had been mended, 

a very quickly. The marriage was not to take place immediately, 

n however, because Sir Ellis, who had a rooted antipathy to gam- 

bling, except in the way of business, desired liis future son-in-law 
to retire from the Turf; and, although the latter was quite willing 
to do so, lie wished to await the decision of one of the greatest 

\\ classic races of the season, which it had always been his ambi- 

c tion to win, and in which he had a horse engaged who was said 

t by his trainer to have an excellent chance. 

) Oddly enough, Walcot was also deeply interested in the same 

L race, though in a different horse. For some years, as has been 

> said, he had been uniformly unfortunate in his racing ventures, 

, and, thanks to the wife he had stolen from Gascoigne, his per- 

> sonal and household expenditure had enormously increased just 
at the very time when economy in these respects was most essen- 

i tial. As a result, his affairs had become greatly involved, and 

1 laving heard wonderfully good accounts of a horse called ltag- 
man, he had resolved to back it with all the money he couid 
; raise, in the desperate hope of extricating himself from his diffi¬ 
culties at a single stroke. The alternative was ruin. By the 
result of the race he would stand or fall; to use his own idiom, 
lie “ meant to be either a man or a mouse.” 

And ah first it seemed as if it would bo “man.” The reports 
of Bagman’s progress were always most favourable, the confi¬ 
dence of his stable increased daily, Barney emphatically assured 
his employer that there “wasn’t an ’oss in the race could come 
near ’im”—in short Walcot felt little real uneasiness until a few 
weeks before the great day rumours began to be busy with the 
name of an “outsider”—Viking, to wit, the property of Gas¬ 
coigne. Then came news of a wonderful trial, followed by Viking’s 
success in an important race, in which, thougn Bagman was 
absent, lie vanquished all the other horses of his year, and ad¬ 
vanced at a bound to the head of the betting. Now, Bagman’s 
party had altogether omitted Viking from their calculations. They 
had never apprehended the least danger from him, and the form 
which he had displayed had taken them entirely by surnrise. 
They still thought—or pretended to think—that Bagman would 
win, but they were forced to admit that the struggle between 
Viking and him would be a veiy tough one, and tnat the least 
ill-luck would turn the scale either way. Walcot became panic- 
stricken. He had so much at stake that he could not afford to 
leave the decision to luck. With Viking out of the way, the race 
might be considered a certainty for Bagman, and as Viking could 
only be disposed of by foul means, foul means lie determined to 
adopt. His instrument was ready to his hand. Unless report 
sadly belied him, Barney had more than once been mixed up in 
similar transactions, and was ready to engage in them again pro¬ 
vided the reward were proportionate to the risk. To be brief, 
Walcot, never a scrupulous man, bent easily to circumstances 
and became a scoundrel; and Barney, in return for a handsome 
sum of money “down,” and a promise of still more should Ba<r. 
man win, undertook to make Viking “safe.” 

“I’m your man, Sir ’Enery,” lie said, with an evil smirk. 
“I was once engaged in them stables at Blnnkton where Mr. 
Gascoigne always puts up ’is ’asses during the races. Bag- 
man’s people* uses the same place, you know, sir, and it’s as 
familiar to me as my own back-yard. Then I’ve got a friend 
tli ere—I’ve a lot of werry useful friends, Sir ’Eneiy—wot can 
be depended upon to drop a little mixture wot’s werry good for 
the insomnia into the supper-beer of the lad as ’as charge of 
Wiking; and I’m also the sole inwentor and proprietor of a 
patent medicine which has been used on ’osses with really sur¬ 
prisin’ results, so that-” J 

“ That’ll do, ” interrupted Walcot, hastily. “ y ou needn’t 
trouble me with the details. ” 

“ Well, p’raps you’re right to leave it all to me, Sir ’Enery n 
returned Barney, complacently. “Though I says it as . p’raps 
uidn t oughter, there am t a better man than me in all England 
for a job of this kind. >So, till the trick’s done, no morefrom 
yours to command. If I fail, which I don’t look for you’ll hear 
all about it fast enough; but if all goes as it oughter I’ll do 
myself the honour of waitin’ on you with my report,’ on the 
moriiin of the race. ’ 

But the morning of the race was still a fortnight distant, 
and those fourteen days seemed as if they would never come to 
an end. Walcot could neither eat, sleep, nor settle to any occupa¬ 
tion, and his life resembled nothing so much as a fevered dream 
Not that remorse had anything to do with his agitation. It was 
entirely due to fear—fear Jest Barney should fail. For the rest 
lie was so far from being troubled with compunctions that it even 
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HAMPTON & SONS, 

Estate Agents, Auctioneers, & Valuers, 

1, COCKSFUR STREET, PALL MALL, S.W. 


H amhton and sons’ lists of country estates and 

RESIDENCES and SPORTINGS for SALE and to be LET 
in all the choicest districts of England and VV ales are the most 
reliable published, as nearly all the properties have been personally 
inspected. Published in t.vo parts, viz. Tlom 

1. Unfurnished RESIDENCES and LANDED ESTATES. 

2. Furnished HOUSES and SHOOTINGS. 

Auction and Estate Offices, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

VTOItTII WALES.—In ft very beautiful and unique position, 

commanding glorious sea and land views.— To be 
nimhod or Unfurnlsnod, a most attractive castellated MANSION, 
standing in a picturesque park on a promontory, in a favourite 
sporting locality; about l, 0 U 0 acres of shooting and some fishing 
would be included in the letting. The house is approached by a 
carriage drive, and contains halLfourfine reception robins, hand- 
some Dllllurd-room, seventeen bed ttruldresslng-'ooinH.twobath- 
rooms, and ample servants offices. ihe house Is 
water. Capital stabling for ten horses. Beautiful pleasuic grounds, 
tennis lawn, terraces, productive kitchen garden, with glassnouses, 
etc. Four good golf greens round the park. Close to 1> h A e 
and English church.—Full particulars of the Agents, HAMPTON 
and SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


N ( 


J ORFOLK.—A perfect RESIDENTIAL and SPORTING ESTATE 
for Sale.-—Messrs. HAMPTON and SONS are instructed to 
Sell by Private Treaty a well-known COUNTRY PLACE, with its 
estate of about 3,000 acres, situate in one of the best parts of the 
country, an easy drive from Norwich, The sporting capabilities are 
very great, the coverts holding a very largo head of game. The soil 
is principally sand and gravel. The mansion is a very handsome 
structure, occupying a line position in a magnificently-timbered 
park of over 200 acres, and contains ample accommodation for a 
large establishment. The land is divided into numerous farms, all 
let to substantial tenants, and producing a very satisfactory rent 
roll.—Full particulars may be obtained of the Sole Agents, at their 
Ollices, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


T O be LET, on Lease, or for SALE, within two mileslof a station on 
the South- Western line, half-hour from town, and within three- 
quarters of a mile of river, a charming Old-fashioned COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE, situated in beautifully timbered grounds, with 40 
acres of well-sheltered grass paddocks; containing 10 bed and dressing 
rooms, and three reception rooms, and first-rate offices, with 
laundry and dairy ; stabling for eight horses, and a training course of 
nearly a mile round the paddocks ; most prolific walled gardens; the 
house has been entirely renovated, and the most modern system of 
drainage, gas, and hot and cold water laid on, both in house and 
stables ; immediate occupation.—Personally inspected by the Agents, 
HAMPTON and SONS, I, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


I 


Q UEEN ANNE MANSION.—5,000 Acres Shooting.—Deer Park.— 
To be LET, for a few years, this fine old MANSION, beautifully 
ni Lced in a grandly-timbered park, through which a stream winds, 
it is approached by three carriage drives, and contains grand hall 
and saloon, five reception rooms, billiard-room, twenty-three bed and 
dressing rooms, and good domestic offices; beautiful old grounds, wide 
spreading lawns, shrubberies, kitchen garden; etc. ; good shooting 
over about 5,000 acres ; capital hunting; within an hour of town. 
Rents very moderate—Full particulars of the Agents, HAMPTON 
and SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


H ampton and sons’ register of town houses, man- 

SIONS, and FLATS contains particulars of some of the best 
novy available. Furnished, Unfurnished, and for Sale. Particulars 
sent on application stating requirements.—Auction and Estate 
Offices, 1 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 


I L e rW °2 ° loc ’ a read y FURNISHED MANSION, in the 
x heart of. the Cadogan Estate, and instant possession can be had 
if desired, lhe residence is of modern construction of red brlok, 
with easy staircase and conveniently planned and arranged In every 

JJ?flooring to all the reception rooms and mosaic-laid 
nriHJhrt do furniture Ts particularly superior throughout and appro- 
pi late. 1 on bed-roymu and two bath-rooms unetalm ftwo man. 

batl-rooms In ba.oment), drawingroom, Itoudorr7dl 
l oom, library, and smoldug-room; excellent stabling for four horses. 
£?“8L low ground rent. Price for the whole ns it stands 

£13,000,-1 rlnolpals or their solicitors can have particulars of this 

Soft Cocks pui- 0, Street? 8 ° le HAMPTON 


1 1 f j iUKS to CLOSE an ESTATE.-dBl.600 will 

Vf. r bl a accepted tor a really first-class TOWN RESIDENCE, with 

water^oad^'aiid ^*1 4 lle 1 be ? t P° sit ions oft* the main Bays- 

tfnw« d08e tc L th u e ? ark - ^ease forty-three years, ground- 
rent £40. Stabling could be let to pay more than the trround-rent 
A splendid opportunity for a family desirous of settling in a htgh- 
class and central neighbourhood, and securing one of the bargafns 

spur Street^siw rt ieipartlculars o£ H ^MPTON and SONS, 1, tSock- 


C ADOGAN ESTATE.—A most exquisitely-furnished and fitted, 
newly-built Red-brick RESIDENCE, of very pretty elevation 
and interior, to be LET for a year or more, or the Long LEASE of 90 
years to be SOLD, including the Contents if wished ; the accommo¬ 
dation comprises seven bed-rooms, fitted bath-rooms, drawing and 
3 I l i n l SP 2 I? 5 l Uterary, boudoir, and perfect and light basement; 
electric light throughout and latest system of drainage ; an unusually 
good opportunity to secure immediate possession of a new and 
complete town residence.—Personally inspected and highly recom¬ 
mended by HAMPTON and SONS, 1 , Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, 


TLCAYIAIR.—£200'perannum will SECURE a perfectly-fitted and 
.Decorated HOUSE, situate quite close to the Park, and 
containing eight bed, bath, and three excellent reception-rooms, 
with particularly good domestic offices ; premium only £100 for the 
remainder of the lease, and the few tenants’ fixtures can be secured 
by ’n ea ? ly Possesion can be had.-Apply to HAMPTON 

and SONS, 1 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 


PER ANNUM.—A Newly-decorated RESIDENCE in the 
t™' . 6 ^ ark district, with ornamental gardens at the rear, to be 

IjIjI ; tne accommodation comprises eight bed-rooms, bath-room 
ijA SJiinSrPr £ ood reception-rooms.—Recommended by 

HAMPTON and SONS, 1 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 


N 


ORTH HANTS, within easy reach of a main line station.—To be 
jl ^ LET unusually well Furnished for the winter, perhaps longer, 
a RESIDENCE that can be recommended in every possible way; 
it stands in a beautiful park and contains four reception-rooms, six¬ 
teen bed and dressing-rooms, bath-rooms; stablmg for eight horses ; 
cottage for coachman, etc. Full particulars of the Agents, Messrs. 
HAMPTON and SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, who have made a 
careful inspection, and can show photographs on application at their 
offices, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


A AAA&S. for 123 ACRES and RESIDENCE in Surrey.—Delight- 
^t.UUU ful old house, standing high, with lovely views, and con¬ 
taining three reception-rooms (one oak panelled), ten bed-rooms, bath, 
servants’hall and offices. Stabling for four horses. Pretty grounds, 
good gardens, with glass-houses, 123 acres of fertile land (chiefly 
pasture), with suitable buildings.-Photo and further particulars of 
HAMPTON and SONS, Estate Agents, 1, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


I N One of the Healthiest and Most Select Positions of Hampstead. 

—To be LET (Furnished) a perfect, newly-built RESIDENCE, 
decorated and fitted at a great expense. The accommodation 
comprises eight large bed and dressing-rooms, bath (h. and c.), large 
drawing, dining, smoking rooms, and library. Certified drainage. 
Very pleasant private garden.—Personally inspected and recom¬ 
mended by HAMPTON and SONS, 1, Cockspur Street, Pail Mall, S.W. 


B ELGRAViA.—Rent only 7gs. a week until Easter. To be LET, 
I<urmshed, a splendidly-situated and Superior RESIDENCE, 
close to the Park gates ; eight bed-rooms, and four reception-rooms, 
good basement, with man s bed-room; housemaid left, and wages 
ESI ™- y ow ner.—Recommended by the Agents, HAMPTON and 
SONS, 1 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 


CHAMBERS.—Portland Place.—To be LET, Furnished or Un- 
\J furnished, a Charming SUITE on the second floor, consisting 
of a sitting-room, bed-room, and bath-room; in perfect order; 
sumptuously furnished and fitted, electric light, lift; overlooking 
gardens; rent, unfurnished, £135 per annum; the best of attendance 
given at a small extra charge.—Agents, HAMPTON and SONS, 
1 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 


A CHARMING IIED-A-TERRE, in the very centre of fashion¬ 
able London, and close to th* Park, to be LET until Easter, 
1895, beautifully Furnished, and in perfect order throughout. The 
rooms are large and lofty, and comprise dining-room, drawing-room, 
four bed-rooms, and bath-room ; complete ana excsellent attendance, 
cooking, &c., included in the rent, which is only 7gs. per week. For 
cards to view apply to the only Agents, HAMPTON and SONS, 
1 , Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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gave him .sincere secret satisfaction to reflect that, if Viking 
should be hocussed, and Gascoigne thus lose the race he had set his 
heart upon winning, it would all be owing to him. But the sus¬ 
pense was terrible, and it seemed as if years had elapsed when, 
about ten o’clock oil the morning of the eventful day, Barney was 
ushered in. The tout was. pale, his hands were badly scratched, 
and his clothes were torn, but his face wore a confident smile, 
which at once reassured his employer. 

“It is all right, then?” he cried, with a sigh of relief, immedi¬ 
ately the door was closed. 

“ All right, Sir ’Knery, ” replied Barney, with a wink; “ though 
I’d a narrow squeak for it. But I’d better begin from the 
beginning, I suppose And, without further preface, lie 
plunged into a long account of his doings, which loses nothing 
by compression, telling how he had seen Yildng arrive at the 
Blankton -Station, followed him to the stables, and carefully 
marked the building in which he was placed, and how he had 
returned at midnight, got into the stable through a loft-, and 
administered the potion to the favourite. But either his friend 
had failed to obey his instructions, or else the lad had not 
drunk his supper-beer, for, though he was asleep when Barney 
entered, he awakened before the tout had completed his work, 
and the latter had just time to escape before he entered the stall. 

“I don’t think he saw me, Sir ’Knery,” concluded Barney; 
“ in fact, I’m sure he didn’t. But he cut me short before Id 
time to give Viking the full dose.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed Wnlcot. “ Why, you said it was 

all right! ” . ,, 

“And so it is, Sir ’Knery,” answered Barney, confidently. 
“ I always, like to be on the safe side, and the full dose might avo 
killed ’im ; so, p’raps, it’s just as well ’e didn’t get it. But c ad 
as much as was good for ’im, I will bet, and whoever shows foim 
to-day, ’e won’t. And now, *Sir ’Knery, as I’d no sleep last night, 
and I want to be fresh when I come down to Blankton to see 
Ragman win my money for me, p’raps you’ll excuse, me?” 
And after a few more words the tout withdrew, leaving Ins 
employer to amuse himself with his betting-book until it was 
time to catch the special train for the race-course. 

A few hours later the vast assembly on the Blankton Downs 
was hushed in the silence of expectation, and Walcot, m his 
place on the Grand >Stand, was directing his iickl-gla&s towaids 
tho starting-point for the great race, whither the competitois 
had already gone The supreme moment had arrived, and his 
hands trembled so much that before he could fix his glass on the 
proper point a loud cry of “They’re off! ” announced that the 
race had begun. For a moment a hill concealed the horses from 
the thousands of eyes turned towards them, then they swept into 
view massed together in a gaily-coloured cluster, a scarlet jacket 
showing slightly in advance. On they came, round the comer, 
and, just as they were entering the straight, a bay horse flashed 
to the front, and a thundering shout of “Ragman wins!” rent 
the air; but before it had died away a second bay dashed up to 
the leader, and a still mightier shout of “The favourite! the. 
favourite wins!” echoed over the course. Neck and neck they 
raced along, tho horses straining every nerve, the jockeys 
sitting down and riding for their lives ; but neither seemed to gain 
an inch until, as they‘'neared the winning-post, Ragman was seen 
to falter, and Viking shooting to the front gained the verdict by 
half-a-length. The next moment, Ragman stumbled and fell 
heavily to the ground; and, almost before the numbers were 
hoisted (rumour spreading with its usual marvellous rapidity), it 
was known to everybody on the course that he was dead ! Barney 
had blundered again. He had “ hocussed ” the wrong horse ! 
Gascoigne was triumphant, and Walcot was ruined And it was 
all the latter’s own fault. If he had not meddled, all would have 
been well Even with Barney’s poison working in linn, Bagman 
had all but beaten Viking, and, fit and well, nothing could have 
prevented him from winning in the commonest of canters. 
Walcot’s crime had been worse than useless; lie had been hoist 

with his own petard. . . 

How or when he left the course Walcot never knew; but 
when he came to his senses, lie was striding down the hill in 
the direction of tho station. As. lie reached it, Barney, who was 
hanging about the entrance, came cringing up to him. 

“So hcllup me, Gawd, Sir ’Encry,” lie began, eagerly I 
ain’t to blame. ’Ow was I to know them two had changed stables ? 
The change wasn’t made till six in the evening, w’on Bagman 
arrived and they found there’d been a mistake, and Viking had 
been put in the stall engaged for Bagman. So they removed him 
to another part of the stables, and Bagman took ns place And 
so, me knowin’ nothin’ about it, and the night bom dark, and 
them t wo Loin’ prettv much alike in colour, and so on, why, of 
course, I pBs'eked the wrong ’un. But it wasn’t my fault, Sir 
’Eiiorv, an' I never so much as suspected my mistake until a 
friend connected with the stables told me of the change this 
afternoon, and I’d just time to whip round to the ring to try and 
save a little out of the fire.” 

“ In fern a i blunderer ! ” was all that Walcot said, and, raising 
his fist, he struck the other down. 

It was a blow which he paid for. In those days, though 


nobody hap yet conceived the ingenious notion of enrolling a 
ho ly of noblemen and gentlemen to sit as a kind of coroner’s jury 
on the carcases of slaughtered race-horscs, the circumstances 
unmeet ul with Ragman’s’ most suspicious death were carefully 
investigated; and Barney, having been promised pardon and 
reward, proved so communicative that Walcot judged it advis¬ 
able to go abroad for change of air. His wife went abroad also, 
buu she did not accompany him. Her husband had first taught 
her to run away, and she showed that she had taken his lesson 
to hear!, by eloping with a major of dragoons a couple of days’ 
after Viking’s victory. 

For some years after that event fSir Henry Walcot was a 
prominent figure at various foreign watering-places and gambling 
resorts, for he had scraped together some salvage from the wreck 
of his fortunes, though his estate, which, was not entailed, had 
been sold. Subsequently, when his means were exhausted, he 
retired to the pleasant sea-side town of Boulogne, where he lived 
for some time on nobody knew what; and, finally, he disappeared 
altogether into tho depths, whither it would not be at all pleasant 
to follow him. 


» cvcral years elapsed before he emerged again—a squalid, 
abject figure, slinking out of a low pot-house in Newmarket— 
drunk, of course; he was seldom sober now. To be frank, he 
had been drinking heavily, and was on the very verge of “the 
horrors.” That morning ho had loft his wretched lurking-place 
with the hxed intention of putting an end to himself, and, hidden 
away in his rags, lie still carried the long clasp-knife with which 
In* Juki intended to do the deed. But he had changed his pur¬ 
pose now. In the tavern where he had been spending his few 
remaining coppers on a last carouse lie had heard the name 
ot Gascoigne—-to whom, by some perverted process of logic, lie 
attributed all bis calamities, and whom lie hated more than ever 
now that lie was impotent to injure him. It was only a dis¬ 
charged groom descanting upon his: fancied “wrongs,” but it had 
been quite sufficient to remind Walcot of his own (which, by tho 
way., were equally imaginary), and to put a new and fatal thought 
into lus head. JNo! he could not kill • himself; lie would put 
, l "’ s v oife 1° a better use than that. Gascoigne was now ex¬ 
tremely prosperous, a richer man than his old rival had ever 
been, and by the irony of Fate, he had become the owner of 
the very villa at Newmarket which had once belonged to Walcot; 
as a seemnigly-careless cross-examination of the groom showed’, 
lie actually slept in Waloot’s former bedroom. To that bed¬ 
room Walcot knew that he could find his way blindfolded, once 
msKie tue house. Only let him get within striking distance, he 
bud to himself, with a coarso chuckle, and he would deal Gas¬ 
coigne one last benefit, by sending him to a better world. And 
so, muttering to himself, ho shambled down the street, and 
turned Ins face towards Gascoigne’s villa. 


A little before midnight he was prowling about the grounds. 
All was dark; not a light twinkled in any part of the building 
as ho wandered round it, looking for a vulnerable point. Sud¬ 
denly, he started, as his eye fell on a little window on the ground 
1 cor only a few feet above the gravel path. It was wide open. 

Capital! ” lie chuckled. “ They're very obliging, I’m sure. 
W «y .> ^ 8 burglary made easy for beginners. ” 

In a minute he had scrambled noiselessly through, and was 
standing in a small side passage leading directly to the hall. 
Here lie paused for a moment, drew out his knife, felt the edge 
and point with his fore-finger, and then, with ail approving nod, 
stole stealthily forward, with his hands held out before him. 
Advancing with cat-like movements, he soon found himself at 
•he foot of the staircase, and, making his way swiftly up it, 
reached the first floor, when he resumed his former caution, and 
crept craftily in the direction of the room which had once been 
US n ^ ie wa,s n °k destined to reach his goal unheard. A 
small table, too low to meet his outstretched hands, stood in his 
path, and lie knew nothing of it until he had stumbled against it. 
Loaded with china, it fell with a clatter which echoed through 
the silent house, and almost simultaneously he heard Gascoigne's 
voice how well he knew it!—raised in a shout of “Thieves!” 
With an angry oath he gripped his weapon and., darted forward. 
No need for caution now ! his work must be done quickly, or it 
\\ ould never bo clone at all. Reaching the door, which was a-jar, 
he hurled it back with, his foot, and confronted a figure which was 
advancing threateningly towards him. In the dim light of a gas-jet 
turned low down, it was impossible to discern objects plainlv, 
but he could see that the figure resembled Gascoigne’s in height and 
build, and he had heard Gascoigne’s voice issuing from the room 
but a moment before, so that he felt assured that his enemy stood 
before him. With the howl of ,a wild beast he leapt at him, just 
as the other swung back a life-preserver which lie grasped. 
Before he could strike, Walcot was on him, and once, twice, thrice, 
the long, sharp blade bit deep into his side, when, with a violent 
elfort, the wounded man freed his right hand, and, dropping the 
life-preserver, drew something from his breast, there was a sharp 
crack, succeeded by a hoarse groan, and the two combatants, 
reeling asunder, fell heavily to the ground. 
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When Walcot became conscious, he found himself stretched 
on a sofa, with an elderly gentleman bending over him. An 
inspector of police was conversing in an undertone with a stout, 
good-looking man, with his arm in a sling and his head bandaged. 
In a corner of the room lay a still’, rigid form, covered with a 
sheet, round which two policemen and several servants were 
clustered. Walcot glanced in that direction first, and smiled; 
but the next moment ho gave a violent start, as his eye fell upon 
the gentleman who was chatting with, the inspector. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “no doubt the poor wretch, who must 
have been spying about here for days, expected to find the house 
empty, save for the servants. But I ran down unexpectedly 
last night, and went to bed early, because I had arranged to be 
on the Heath early this morning. I awoke just as lie walked 
cool'y into, the room, and at the same moment he caught sight 
of me, and came at me with his life-preserver. As I jumped out 
of bed, he was on me, and dealt me the blow which broke my 
arm. It knocked me down, too, and I feel sure he was just on 
the point of finishing his work by knocking out my brains, when 
I heard the crash of a falling table in the hall. 1 yelled 
“Thieves!” as loudly as I could, and the burglar faced round io 
the door. Then yonder poor fellow rushed in and grappled with 
him without a moment’s hesitation. It was the bravest thing 
I ever saw. The struggle didn’t last a minute. Before jl could 
stagger to my feet, it was all over—one dead, the other dying. I 
don’t know who he is, or how he came here; but ho saved my 
life, of that I’m certain ! ” 

“Perhaps lie saw the burglar enter, and followed him,” 
suggested the inspector; “but it was quite wrong of him. He 
should have run for the nearest officer, or even to the station.” 

“Had he done so,” returned the other, drily, “I shouldn’t 
be talking to you now. I’m thankful he acted as he did, for it 
was touch-and-go. I repeat, he saved my life, as sure as my 
name’s Gascoigne.” 

Yes, it was Gasgoigne. Walcot had saved his life at the 
cost of his own, and had killed the man who was on the point 
of doing lus work for him. It was positively comical ! And Wal- 
cjt burst out into a fit of ghastly laughter, which brought the 
life-blood bubbling to his lips. 

When lie had recovered somewhat from the exhaustion in¬ 
duced by this paroxysm, lie glanced at the doctor by his side. 

“J.’ii-. done for, I know,” he panted. “How long? Hours?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Minutes, then?" 

The doctor’s face gave him his answer. For a brief spaco 
lie lay silent, and then he moved Ill’s head towards Gascoigne. 

“J want to sp^ak to him,” he said. 

In a moment Gascoigne was standing by his couch. 

“Don’t you know me?” whispered Walcot, hoarsely. 

“I only know that you have saved my life, my brave friend,” 
replied Gascoigne; “and that I owe you-” 

“Nothing!” hissed Walcot. “On the contrary, I owe you— 
what I can never hope to pay now. Look closer, man ! Don’t 
you know me yet?” 


Good God : not- -not Walcot! ” cried the other, startin'' 
Who else?” replied the dying man. “Yes—Walcot!° 
enemy, Walcot!” 


back. 

Your 


‘Not 1113' enemy,” sa/.d Gascoigne; “no longer that. W 
were friends once ; let us remember that, and forget the rest.” 

“Its so easy to forget, is it not?” gasped Walcot, with , 
sneer which Gascoigne took for a smile, and a convulsive elute 
of the hand which passed for a friendly pressure. “Friend, eh 
Were to make a good book ending of it, are we? Well, here’ 
a ntendly sentiment to finish with : May you meet with sueces 
‘dt your pursuits, and happiness in your married life-” 

<d nr‘"or 1 Ti° ha<l \” ! ,e woul<l lmvo death cut hill 

F,t,' nf° h f. ( i 0ud c 1 0n ? ll ! <lc too sentence. The same malieiou 
late, if which he had been so long the sport, pursued :iii) 
to Lie end, and he died blessing where he meant to curse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Ihc Editor does not hold himself in any way responsible for the 
opinions of hit Correspondents. Communications must in all 
cases be accompanied by the names and addresses of the writers 
but these will not be published unless desired. 

A DFLIGHTFUL HOLIDAY. 

To Tim Editor of The Hoad. 

—There are occasions in the experience of most of us 
when the great summer difficulty presents itself, “ Where shall 
we spend our holidays?” Sometimes because, look over the map 
of the British Isles as we will, there seems to be no place which 
appeals to us, or which does not present some objection of situa¬ 
tion, attractiveness, and so on; and sometimes because “the 
best-laid schemes of men and mice gang aft agley,” and we are 
forced at the last moment to discover that our proposed Con¬ 
tinental or yachting trip has to lie abandoned, and we are com¬ 
pelled perhaps hastily to plan out a holiday in our own country 
(and how regrettably many of us are there to whom a holiday in 
our own land and amongst our own comforts is looked upon as 
“ le dernier ressort” !) To such of your readers as have found 


themselves, or may some day find themselves, in such a plight 
my few remarks' may prove useful. First of all, I should say that 
my wife and I, being very fond of our horses, and desiring to 
spend most of our time riding and driving, were obliged to find 
some part of the country which was new to us, and where we 
could rely on a comfortable hotel, good stabling, good roads, and 
plenty of them, and varying and pretty scenery—desiderata 
which, I think you will agree, are not easy to be found; and, after 
many enquiries, and various kind suggestions from friends, we 
ultimately decided on Boss in Herefordshire, “ the gate of tho 
Wye, ” as the guide-books call it. 

We accordingly sent our carriage horses out to grass for a 
much-needed and well-earned rest, and took our two hacks and 
a small Balli car, and the coachman to look after them (thus 
affording him at the same time a cheap and health}' holiday), and 
we duly found ourselves, without the slightest trouble and at a 
moderate cost, installed at the Boyal Hotel, Boss. From a con¬ 
siderable experience of country hotels, I have no hesitation in 
saying that a more homely, clean, and comfortable good old 
English hotel, with excellent food, and every attention from the 
gemal Manageress, it would be impossible to find ; and no words 
of mine are needed to emphasise the fact that a happy holiday 
in the main depends on the comfort of one’s quarter's. From, the 
hotel, which, surrounded by a most picturesque garden, stands 
on an eminence at one end of the small town, a lovely view of n 
complete horseshoe bond of the Wye is obtained just below, 
with the Welsh Hills (in the far distance) and smaller hills in 
the background, and also a beautifully green meadow, known 
as the Oak Meadow, forming the centre of the horseshoe, and the 
ruins of Wilton Castle and old Wilton 13ridge to the left. 

From this centre it is no exaggeration to say that it is 
possible to go out every day for the best part of a month, and 
take a different route each time ; for when 3 011 have done the 
main roads (all of them most picturesque, in excellent condition, 
and little used by traffic) you have innumerable beautiful lanes 
and bye-paths down which you can turn, where you cannot lose 
your way, and from which 3'ou have views of river and hill and 
dale scenery which cannot be surpassed. I11 the rooms of the 
hotel there is a printed list of over twenty beautiful rides and 
drives, all of which we took ; and, in addition, there are, as I 
haw said, many rides which you can take where you cannot 
drive, because of the hilliness of the roads. 

We rode and drove nearly 350 miles in less than three weeks. 
It should be stilted, however, that we purchased another horse 
during our stay, which enabled us to ride in the morning and i : 
driyc in the afternoon ; and we were thus able, without undue 
fatigue, to do more than we otherwise could have done. It 
would occupy too much of your valuable space to enumerate these 
drives and rides, but it may suffice to name a few, among them 
being Symonds Yat (where, by leaving your horses or carriage, 
and crossing the ferry and ascending the hill, you get a most 
lovely and extensive view of the surrounding country); Mon¬ 
mouth, 11 miles; Gloucester, 17; Hereford, 14; Ledbury, 12; 
No went, 9; Malvern, 22; Woolhope, 9; Hoarwithy, 7; Lyd- 
brook, along the Valle}' of the Wye, 6 ; and Llangarren, Garway 
Hill, Hope Mansell, and Bill Mill, and innumerable otheis, going 
out a few miles and returning home by a different route— 
Tellach and Foy, Fawley Court, Linton Hills, Goodrich Castle and 
Goodrich Court, Diets Cross, and so on. 

Then, as a variation, there are “lazy-days” on the river when 
it is too hot to rr.de or drive, your “creature comforts” (odious 
phrase) being well looked after by the Manageress of the Hotel. 
There are day trips to Tintcrn Abbey, the Wyiidcliil’, and Chep¬ 
stow ; and there is fishing in plenty for those who care for this 
form of sport. 

The town itself is picturesque, and is evident!}' well managed. 
Ifie church, with its chimes and carillon, and its “real live” 
elms growing inside near the chancel, it is a pleasure to attend, 
and whilst we were there a very capital horse show took place in 
the. town. The air is pure and bracing, and I need add nothing 
about the well-known beauties of the Wye Valley scenery. 

Altogether, it is a delightful place to spend a holiday in, and 
though I was, I am ashamed to say, a few months ago in com¬ 
plete ignorance that there was such a place as Boss, I am looking 
forward to the time when I can again spend as happy and health- 
giving a holiday there as I have done this summer. 

Trusting some of your readers may be interested in these 
particulars of a pleasant driving tour, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

___ T. B. H. 

Wine is traditionally a proper New Year’s present, and it 
,s ,)]1 ° that, particularly needs to lie bought from a first-class 
house, for it is a matter in which it is easy for the tricks of 
tlie trade to deceive even tolerably experienced buyers, while 
adulterated and “doctored” wines are fatal to health and 
nerves. One of the oldest and largest and most reliable wine 
busniesses, j n the centre of everything in London, is that of 
Messrs. Hed^s and Butler, whose vaults under 155, Begent 
Street, are a sight almost as wonderful as the Catacombs of Baris, 
and, of course, there is a list to be had on which figures every 
land and variety and price of genuine wines. 
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The “ELECTROPATHIC” BELTS are Invaluable 
for Brain and Nerve Exhaustion. 


ALL 

In search 
OF HEALTH 

Should wear 


The world-famed 


A Barrister’s 

Testimony. 

l'\ Arthur St buy, Esq., Har- 
rlsior-at-Law, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab), 
writing ironi Haywardsllcld, Siono- 
bousc, Gloucestershire, says: — “I 
must testily to the wonder ul elTeet 

<>f THE ELECTROPATHIC 
BELT treatment. My vital energy 
was so low that T was quite in- 
eapaeitatod for work of any kind. 1 
have now regained all tlio vigour, 
both of body and mind, and am com¬ 
pletely restored to health." 

ST Arthur kPibiy. 



CALL 

OR 

WRITE 

AT 

ONCE. 


The Effect of Electricity upon the Liver:— 

The liver is the great cleanser of tlio human system. When, by its 
torpidity, li. holds back its bile-so essential for the proper assimilation 
of the food-not only do a furred tongue, foul breath, languid feelings, an 
Irritable temper, and depressed spirits follow, bat morbillc poisons are 
accumulating in the blood, which may result in c ironic disease of a 
virulont order. The effect of the Hleetropathio Belts Is to at oneo stimu¬ 
late tlio liver to healthy action, Increase the How of bile already scanty 
or dormant, and at the same time to remo c the fundamental cause of 
the mischief. Don’t forget the doublo i ower of tho Eleetropathlc Belts— 
whilst thoy rid you of discomfort, tlioy strike at the root of the disease. 
Pamphlets and advice forms free. All communications strictly confidential. 

THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 
Write for copies or call and see the original. 


21s. 

POST FREE. 


“ELECTROPATHIC” BELT. _ 

ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE, Ltd., 82, Oltwd Sltfd, M», W. 


INVENTED 

FOR 

CYCLES 

BY 

J.B DON LOP, 
1888 



DUNLOP-WELCH VEHICLE TYRES. 


PERFECTED 

FOR 

CARRIAGES 

OF 

ALL KINDS, 

1894 


THE ORIGINAL PNEUMATIC TYRES, AS SUPPLIED lTO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

H.S.H. PRINCE IFR AN CIS OF TECK, THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, Etc. 

V IBRATION is completely absorbed, noise abolished, catching in ruts and tramlines obviated, wear and tear to vehicles and horseflesh 
enormously decreased, friction ancl traction reduced. They will outlast many sets of solid-rubber tyres. Can be fitted to any kind of 
carriage, from a perambulator or mail cart up to a brougham, wagon, or omnibus. 


Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free on Application, 

Carriage - owners and Builders are invited to inspect and try vehicles fitted with the 

DUNLOP-WELCH” TYRES. 

BY APPOINTMENT xVT ANY OF OUK DEPOTS 


THE PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ALMA STREET, COVENTRY; 


34, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN; 160, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C., LONDON! 
BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, etc. 
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I cortsiclev it nicks pens able , 

m, St-abk bal' tsi^clal^ irtlht HADDINCTON, 

Stabkcc Masbct oj Hounds ' Mu , Vo . ^ j} er *ic\ 5 W Hounds, 



44 It is with genuine satisfaction that we again bring before our 
readers’notice the Twin Zenith Habit, which we first recommended 
a year ago. Time and trial, the surest tests of worth, have proved 
Mr. Shingleton’s invention to be what we anticipated, the best patent 
safety habit that can be made. YVe would suggest a visit to (50, New 
Bona Street, where habit and testimonials can he seen.” Land and 
Water y Nov. 11. 

44 It is an admirable contrivance, and will ensure those women who 
adopt it from the most alarming of all accidents that can befall a 
horsewoman. —lhc Queen. 

44 Not only is the ‘Twin Zenith ’ both safe and comfortable for the 
rider when she is in the saddle, but neat and pretty when she is on 
foot.”— The Lady. 

44 The safety skirt of the a go”—Black and While. 

44 Mr. Shingleton’s Skirt combines the advantages of all nthr>r« 
previously noticed.”- Trade Journal. s 

Inventor and Maker— 

W. SHINGLETON, 60, New Bond Street, W. 


M. & W. MILTON, 

©e 0 le, rg m fferses, 

ANJ) 

JOB MASTERS, 

PARK LANE, PICCADILLY. 

ESTABLISHED 80 YEARS. 


M. & W. MILTON have always on Show 
One Hundred Horses selected from the 
Principal Fairs in England and Ireland. 


W, JACKMAN, 

CAPRERA TERRACE, PLYMOUTH, 

AN1) 

BERRY FARM, CROWN HILL, R.S.9., SOUTH DEVON, 

HAS ALWAYS ON VTKW 

Horses of every description 

(IJ'OII SALIC OH 11IRH) from tho taro nolcil comiUm of Devon and (ionnviill. 

HUNTERS A SPECIALITY. 

cjirfc of horse" 

QUMO CLOTHING 

From 

Harness, Saddles and Bridles, 

Stable Rugs, Girths, etc., 
and all Stable Requisites at 

WHOLESALE PRICES. 

PRICE LIST FREE. 


ENGLISH AND IRISH HORSES 

Of every description for Sale or Hire. 


Horses Sold on Commission. 



JOBS BY THE DAY, MONTH OR YEAR. 


IRONMONGERS’ LIMITED, Wolverhampton. 


ESTABLISHED 1745. 
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Tii the Guiana Forest By Janies Rodway, F.L.S. (London: 
r i. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square.) 

E\cn at a publishing season which has been remarkable for 
the prolificacy of its new works upon travel and adventure, the 
volume now before us will stand out in bold relief as one of the 
most singularly attractive and agreeably written volumes of its 
hind. Mr. James ltodway, F.L.S., the author, is already agiec- 
ably known to us in connection with the publication of a clevei 
and fascinating work, some years ago, entitled A History of 
British Guiana,” in which place, we believe, the author has passed 
a great many veal’s of his life. It is given to many , peihaps, to 
enjoy the privilege of seeing distant lands, and to sojourn 
pleasantly under hot skies; but it rarely occurs that the travellei 
is either willing or able to so express his experiences and to con¬ 
vey to his readers the enjoyments in which lie participated as 
clearly and agreeably as the author above referred to succeeds ui 
doing. Mr Grant Allen, who writes the “introduction to this 
volume, tells us that he has always felt deeply impressed by the 
educational value of a sojourn in the tropics, not merely toi le 
biologist, but also—and, perhaps, almost equally for the general 
thinker; and part of this education the author has unquestionably 
succeeded in imparting to the stay-at-home reader. It is quite 
impossible to peruse these pages without feeling a desire to share 
the experiences (even dangerous though they must sometimes 
have been) which Mr. Itodway so cleverly and graphically details, 
more especially as he is an observant traveller, and nothing seems 
to escape his keen attention and penetration. His interest seems 
to have been as much centred in the study of leaves, fruits, and 
flowers, as in the more exciting, but decidedly more captivating, 
pursuit of wild game. This volume consists of fourteen dineient 
chapters, and bikes us through the tropical forest from beginning 
to end. It is charmingly illustrated, sonic of the plates being 
veritable works of art. No more attractive companion at this 
season of the year could well be desired. 


Gun , Rifle, and Hound in East and West. By “ Snaffle. 

Illustrated by Henry Dixon. (London : Chapman and Hall, 

Limited, Henrietta Street, Oovent Garden.) 

This handsomely-printed and admirably-illustrated volume is 
the work of an experienced and capable writer, who, under the 
pseudonym of “ Snaffle,” is well known to readers of The Hoad 
as a writer whose contributions have frequently appeared in our 
columns; indeed, the third chapter of this volume now under 
notice, entitled “The Best ltun I over saw,” is republished by 
permission of 37m J.ioail and is duly acknowledged by the author 
m his'preface. Captain Hard win (“Snaffle”) has for many years 
past devoted, himself almost entirely to the pursuits of hunting, 
shooting, and literature, embodying in the form of interesting 
and carefully thought-out articles which he has contributed from 
time to time to English journals, the experiences which he has 
fortunately been enabled to enjoy. In a work so full of interest 
■is this and with chapters which vie with one another m the 
provision of genuine excitement, it is impossible perhaps to say 
which is the best and which the least good; more especially is 
this so as the subjects selected extend over a very wide field— 
from snipe shooting to elephant hunting, and from partridge 
shootiim to tiger killing. This book consists entirely of per¬ 
sonal reminiscences, and although, according to Ins own confession, 
the' author does not seem to have been always successful m his 
pursuit of game, he is so frank and pleasant m his admission of 
fa-lures with the rifle, that we feel as much interest m him as 
if ho had brought his game to the ground with unvarying success, 
w, can quite believe Captain Hardwin when he tells us that he 
never fails to take pleasure in reading such sport as he has shared 
in • and we can go further, and assure him that Ins readers will 
not be slow to vote him an entire success as a raconteur of sport- 


ing adventures 1 . . . e 

We cordially agree with the author in his expression for 
regret that the roe-deer should have so nearly disappeared from 
the British Isles, although it is gratifying to learn that this quaint 
little animal has recently been introduced successfully into Eppmg 
Forest and that on any Easter Monday those of an enquiring turn 
of mind may still see them there. A chapter is entirely devoted 
to roe-deer shooting, and many valuable hints may be picked up 
by those who are fond of this sport. Equally attractive to the 
average sportsman are the chapters on grouse shooting, partridge 
shooting the chase of the wild deer, Sport in an Indian Forest 
Reserve, “My First Tiger,” and the graphically-described ex¬ 
periences of the bold hunter when first brought face to face with 
a wild elephant. One of the great attractions of this book is 
that one can take it up at any time and almost under any cir¬ 
cumstances, and, opening it casually at any page, find something 
to attract one’s attention and interest. 


The author has been well supported by his publishers, who 
have brought out his book in a thoroughly handsome and appro¬ 
priate style. We have seen nothing better than the many illus¬ 
trations which accompany the text, each one of which presents 
the appearance of having been drawn in wash, and reproduced 
by the most expensive process. As a matter of fact, however, 
we believe that these plates are all done by photogravure, and 
as such they must rank as about the best specimens of their class 
which wc have seen. That “Snaffle” will add considerably to 
his already favourable reputation as a capable and popular writer 
upon modern sport we may safely predict; and the labour which 
we know he has expended in getting up this volume cannot but 
be prcductive of benefit. 

The Windsor Magazine. (London. Ward, Lock, Bowden and 
Co., Ltd., Salisbury Square, E.C.) Price 6d. 

One would have thought that the literary world, especially 
that portion of it which is to be found in England, is already 
sufficiently well provided with magazines of almost all descrip¬ 
tions, for nowadays every society, group of faddists, and publish¬ 
ing house has its own particular “organ.” Messrs. Ward, Lock 
and Co., Ltd., however, do not seem to be of this opinion, for 
they have just brought out an ambitious publication bearing the 
above title, which, we believe, is destined to fix upon, as its 
particular rival the successful Strand Magazine , which publica¬ 
tion it resembles m several particulars. It is about the same 
size and quite the same price, and offers pretty much the same 
class of literature—with this notable exception, that the illustra¬ 
tions are if similar in appearance, decidedly inferior in execu¬ 
tion. 1 ossibly this fault may be overcome in the subsoq icnc 
numbers, and. the editor of the Windsor Magazine may also see 
ins way to give us something more up-to-date than the old- 

‘WriXlti h ” T ai>11S i 0f ,loW1 r a > altl,0l, g h they may be ennei 
aristocratic themselves, or the children of aristocrats. It is 

impossible to believe that the public take an absorbing interest in 

of the'^m-.r/ 11 ^ ; a “ (l W< i T' 1(l suggcst that this "one feature 
ot the btiand Magazine which our new contemporary might very 

Prtnce'of W.,t. lal 'f ffri Sh0W5ng «./Queen tiie 

i mice of Wilts, the Duke of York, and the infant Prince is 

also presented with this number. Here, again, the editor lias 

not shown any particular desire to be up-to-date, for only a few 

eWantm 80 * 1 ° m , e . tl i 0 l ,oli8 was deluged with pictures of annular 
ohaiactei, and which we were creditably informed at the time 

Mann V f ]l . an 7 tbm 8 but a read y sale. The price of the Windsor 
with' vlT 1 S / Xpeuce > and Purchasers can offer very little complaint 
whVl °t ti t0 th<i qUantlty supplied. It is the question of quality 

lik010 ••• <■* 

"aSK'&ftS oTftiof™ 10 " : Sinplin 

its wni\ man,y years l )ast tWs well-known publication lias made 
sueccs4ii n of a th )eaiallCO ’> “ ld has been reck <>ned among the most 
to read , s nf t • 8CaS0U ? f? SUC8 ' Mason is so well known 

him could !,.!v 1K i J °T na that 1 al ! yfcl,in ° we ma y have to say about 
But he 1 y J >0 regarded as “news.” Sufficient to say 
coi tinnallv fr. ' UU F od . for himself a circle of readers who are 
beei u Justcn r 1 ! 8 111 numb ">. and ver y f ew of those who have 
lie Wiliw. r i d ?, pen,so his amusing compositions would 
ein he vo,* v ( ? ? ,a f l’feasure for any length of time. There 
than ail art'? , doubfc tllnt Finch Mason is a better writer 
he Irishea teS aUl , We , do not believe for our own part that 
, one 1 « * K ; J" d « ed upon his merits as a wielder of the 

1 •> omc of the sketches contained in the volume before 

us are very amateurish, although unquestionably they are 
amusmg enough. The frontispiece consists of a portrait of 
r. Arthur Yates, so well known in sporting circles. Among 
the contributors to Mr. Mason’s Annual are Maurice Noel, 
Aathaiiiol Gubbins, Major Arthur Griffiths, A. Heron, and Col. 

OHut M. Ed is, J.S.A. The coloured illustrations are perhaps 
the best, and the whole Annual is turned out with great credit 
to the publishers. _ 

Baby.- Christmas Number. (London: 5, Agar Street, W.C.) 

The Christmas number of our enterprising juvenile contem¬ 
porary is more like a pretty picture album than a magazine, and 
is replete with interest from cover to cover. Eacji page contains 
an illustration of some kind, and several of the pages are very 
prettily decorated with marginal illustrations, these in all cases 
being admirably done. Mrs. Ada S. Ballin, the editress, who 
was formerly one of the contributors on the staff of the Lady's 
Pictorial, has been eminently successful in producing a most ex¬ 
cellent ’Xmas issue, one which will be reckoned by many youth¬ 
ful readers as one of the best Christmas gifts of the year. Be¬ 
sides the large number of illustrated stories, there is an excellent 
picco of music, entitled “ Christmastide,” written by Mr. E. L. 
Ballin, and set to words by Miss Adeline Bowen-Rowlands. The 
photographic illustrations, which are especially numerous, appear 
to have been very carefully done, while the paper used is also 
of very superior quality. When we add that the price of the 
whole issue, including a large plate, entitled “A Venetian Mother 
and Child, ” is but sixpence, it will be readily understood that 
it commands a ready sale. 
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GARDNER & GARDNER, 

Hay and Straw Salesmen, 
SPREAD EAGLE YARD, WHITECHAPEL MARKET. 

Large Stocks of Canadian Mixture, South American, Lucerne, 
Russian, and other Hay always on hand. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

WELLINGTON HOTEL, MOUNT EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of hi* Grace the lato Duke of Wellington* 
JLG. the leading Nobility and Gentry, Ac., Ac. The Hotel is 423 feet above sea 
level* south aspect; magnificent soenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every 
sitting room; ouisine, English and French; wine oonnoissenr; table d’h6te at 
separate tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Touriff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor, 



S. HAMMOND, 


Ac. 


WATERLOO ST., HOVE, BRIGHTON. 

FASHIONABLE CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 



DEALER IN HORSES. 

A SP^CIALITE IN HIGH-CLASS COBS AN3 PONIES, 

LIVERY AND COMMISSION STABLES AT— 

4, Elizabeth Street, Buckingham Palace Road, S1V. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


KING’S HEAD HOTEL, COVENTRY. 

FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL. 

T CONVENIENT CENTRE FOR TOURISTS. Easy distance from 

KENILWORTH, WARWICK, AND 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 

Ample Accommodation. Good Cuisine. Strictly Moderate Tariff 

LARGEST COVEREDJOAOH-YARDJN MIDLANDS. 

GEORGE FOX SPENCER, Proprietor. 

Coach “NEW AGE ” leaves Hotel Victoria, London, 6.20 a.m.; arrives 
Kings Head same Evening 7 p.m. Tariff on application. 


TO COACH BUILDERS, CARRIAGE OWNERS, and 
to all users of PAIR-HORSE VEHICLES. 


T HE all-important thought of the present age is the improvement 
and advancement of the condition of man and beast, and new 
ideas are daily propounded with this object in view. Thus, if by 
any new Invention time is saved and accidents to life or limb can 
be averted, such an Invention should be at once adopted. 

This notice is to call the attention of the public to one of the 
most important Inventions of this century, namely, to BAILEY’S 
PATENT CARRIAGE POLE TIP which affords an INSTAN¬ 
TANEOUS means of attaching and detaching a pair of horses to 
the pole-end. Both or one of a pair of fallen horses can be instantly 
released from the pole-end by a single push of the hand. 

The Invention is ingenious and simple in the extreme, and is 
made in white metal, yellow metal, and Japanned or polished iron, 
and in all sizes suitable for the lightest private carriage to the 
heaviest fire-engine or van. 

Prices from 12s. to 85s. each. 

Orders sent to the Secretary, Bailey’s Inventions’ Syndicate 
Limited, Bank Chambers, Folkestone, will receive prompt attention. 
The Invention gained the First-class Certificate at the Ashford 
Trades and Inventions Exhibition, 1894, and has been on view at 
the Coaching Exhibition, Royal Aquarium, from Pith June to 
the 24th July, 1894. 



BABNSBT’S BARNSBY’S 

Patent Safety Si de Saddle. Improved Leather Pannel Saddle. 

Manufacturer of every description of Lady’s and Gentleman's 
Saddles for the Uome a/nd Foreign Markets. 


J. A. BARNSBY, 

135 & 136, Lichfield Street, WALSALL, 



FLAME 

AND 

Waterproof Macintosh Cloths 

(ROUS* PATENT). 


By appointment io IT. RJT. Duke of Saxe Cobunj, 
H.I.1T. Duchess of Saxe Cohur;/, and 
n.ll.H. Princess Alexandra of Saxe Coburn. 


See Report to H. Rous from Dr. Stevenso; 1 , 

Anal ust. 


THE REGISTERED 

DRIVING COAT. 

Eor Travelling, Driving, Walking, 
the Field, the advantage being its 
forming an apron over the knees, 
completely protecting them from cold 
and wet, which all previous coats and 
ulsters have failed to do; and one of 
the most gentlemanly coats yet pro¬ 
duced, even for walking. 

MADE FROM BEAVERS, DEVONS, 
MELTONS, BOX, FRIEZE, &c. 


To be had of the Inventor & Maker — 

220 to 222, ED61ARE RD., LONDON. 
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. J.---- 

DEALER IN HORSES, AND JOBMASTER. 

ENGLISH AND IRISH HORSES OF EYERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 

LESSONS GIVEN in FOUR-IN-HAND, TANDEM , and other DRIVING, and in RIDING. 

THE OLE CADOGAN YARD 

(Established 1700), 

Little Cadogan Place, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

And at BRENT HILL FARM, HENDON. Telegrams: “ Encolure, London.” 

TOMPKINS’ HORSE AND CARRIAGE REPOSITORY (Limited), READING. 

AUCTION DEPARTMENT: Sales by Auction of HOUSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &c. Every Saturday at 12.30. 
Send for form of entry and terms. Sales of Gentlemens Studs conducted at their own Establishments on special terms. 

Sales conducted and Valuations made of Agricultural Stock, Stock-m-Tradc, Furniture, and all other kinds of Property, real and personal. 

PRIVATE SALE DEPARTMENT, Ac.: A Stud of High-class HORSES always on Show for Private Sale. 
private SALE „ 0/?S£S ^ ^ m£ MO/V 77 y OR YEAR. 


W. C. WINDOVER, TURRILL 

22 aid 23, IMG ICRU K. aidM? JII'I GH, 


Electric 

Light fitted to any 
Carriage. 

FIVE GUINEAS. 

•>9 

Solid Rubber Tyres 
fitted to any 
Carriage. 

Carriages sold on the 
Three Years System. 

Old Carriages taken 
in part payment. 



the Dudley single brougham. 


SQNS J$ui(der6 

*** VWIlWJ TO THE QUEEN, 

SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 

Our Special Pneumatic Tyres can 
be fitted to ordinary wheels at a 
very nominal cost. 

->e Q few ©f our s<- 

THE AUDLEY TRIO. 

No. 1. The Audley or Bachelor’s Brougham, 
an extra light Carriage with con- 
tracte i boot, enabling those inside 
to have a full front view. 

No. 2. The Audley or West-end Shopping 
Victoria, a very light companion 
carriage to above, with contracted 
boot. 

No. 3. The Audley Car, a light 2-wheel Cart 
to carry 1 persons. 


JAMES BLAKEWAY, M.R.C.Y.S. 

STOURBRIDGE, 

in tfie 6<3strati©E 


TERMS and TESTIMONIALS hom many well-known Vete¬ 
rinary Surgeons and others on application. 

nary b Horses operate d on Insured if desired _ 

ROYAL CLIFTON MEWS, FOLKESTONE. 

Ridine and Job Master’s Establishment. 

. n r g Tirivimr Good-looking, well-mannered Hacks 

L ~” i'iSSf. SMSES«»“»» » - •—> 

if"™; « 


Commission. 


w. H. HOLMAN, Proprietor. 


VASTEEN 

ROAD 





Mr. ELISHA ALBUltY luis on show, at his now promises, a few well-selected High 
class Stopping Harness Horses. Match Pairs of Bays, Browns, Blacks, and Chestnut 
Iluntors that know tlioir business. Ladles’ and Gentlemen's Hacks with manners, 
also Stepping Cobs and Ponies. All horses accustomed to trains, being quite near 
the station. Telegrams—' “ HOltShS,” Reading. Telephone—No. 253 . 

ELISHA AbBUllY, Solo Proprietor and Auctioneer. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. "•* 

, *S5SSttJ l S.S;«5SS.S«'!3“ “* 

IN THE EDITOR’S CHAIR” (Group of Fox-terriers)^ 
which appeared iu the “ltoad Christmas Number,” 181)4, is now reprinted and is 
obtainable as a separate sheet either on plate paper or watered silk paper (white or 
green) suitable for framing. Price 6d. each or by post (in tube to prevent injury 
through transit) 7d. (postage stamps). F J ^ 

Address, Tims Puhusiihu of “This Road,” 50, Strand, London, W.C. 

J. B. HOHNE & CO.’S 

IMPROVED SAFETY RIDING SKIRT, 

THE SIMPLEST IN EXISTENCE. 

The only skirt yet invented ensuring perfect safety without com¬ 
plicated and troublesome fastenings. One button only to be dealt 
with. Hundreds made this season, and universal satisfaction the 
result. 

90, Gt. Portland Street, Portland Place, W. 

RIDING AND DRIVING LESSONS 

GIVEN BY 

Mr. & Mrs. FITZROY, 

AT MODEL FARM, NEASDEN, N.W. 

(15 minutes from Baker Street). 


J umping Lessons over Natural Fences in the Paddock* 


High-class Harness Horses and well-trained Ladies’ Hacks for Salo. 
Horses sold on Commission, and broken for all purposes. 
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MORGAJ&CCM 

Under Royal and the most Distinguished Patronage . 

The Largest and Most Varied Stock of Carriages in the Kingdom, 
45 FIRST CLASS PRIZE MEDALS, 

AND 9 HIGHEST AWARDS, CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 



The ‘ MORYI ’ CAR 

Is the most perfect 2-wheeler for a Lady’s Driving. 

EASY ACCESS. PERFECT BALANCE. 

VyV.VAV.’AVAWWJWi 

100, 101, 102, 103,104,120, 120, 15, 15a, 

Lconts fitgFje, 

AND AT lO, OLD BOND STREET. 



F. & 


R. SHANKS, 



CARRIAGE BUILDERS , 

30, NEW BOND STREET, 

LJTD 

W 70 & 71, -wm 

GREAT QUEE N ST., LINCOLN’S INN REIDS. 

Carriages built on the premises, of the very best quality and workmanship. 
A Large Variety of New and Second-Hand Carriages for Sale or Hire. 

Estimates given for Repairs. 

oabriages^warehoused^Tsold^noommissiom- 


Buy or Hire your Carriage from 

OFFORD & SON'S, Limited. 

Showrooms.-67, George St., Portman Square. 92 Sc 94, Gloucester Read, Sc 30, Fulham Rd., Sth. Kensington. 

j&l -.s-'i!,..-/.; .. 

rf ■ W. .*■ «■■:,/ . -f.' J 

Established ' ;:: A '• ’. ; ; u-r ■: jSgie. 

over Half a-Century. /fr. 

T'Rrk fi ctnnij- ; - t i >■C"' ’ ■ jf.,‘ ■’sY ‘-''I '• • ■ 30 Prize Medals Awarded* 

The Finest Stock in London j* »l \ v* v;> f~fo ■ '■ i r * >*? «;*, a 

of New and Second hand l| «<fe* ^ The most luxurious and 

Vehicles, over 500 to .' 7rj0 .•'■?< ®l®8T*nt Cart for general 

select trom. use. Made in all sizes. 

4 $*- —%>—- Prices from 30 guineas, or 

Speciality. — Light I. 3 lnm,al Pasmente of ill- 

Vehicles with India- '. I :-'""'^ 
rubber or Pneumatic :..■—v'Price Lists and Illustrated Gata- 

Tyres - ... l0 ^ us on ^ licat * on ‘ 


THE HARRINGTON CAR. 

Carriages of every descrip ijn let on Hire for any period- 


EDWARD WATTS, 

(Late Managing Foreman to the late J. W. SELBY.) 


The ‘SELBY’ Macintosh 
Driving Coats and Aprons, 
and Coach Aprons. 

Sole Agent for:— 

Boulton’s Hand-Sewn 
Driving Gloves. 



pfORD 


FOUR HORSE HARNESS A SPECIALITY. 


SADDLER AND 
HARNESS 
MANUFACTURER. 


89, Ed^ware Road, W. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE 



IS THE 


QREAT SPECIFIC FOR 

QHOLERA, DYSENTERY. 
QIARRHOEA. 


r)R. J. COELIS BROWNES OHLORO- 
U DYNE is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 

J^EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 

■J"OOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM 


QOUGHS, 

QOLDS, 

^STHMA, 

QRONCHITIS. 

HR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly 
cats short all attacks of EPILEPSY, SI ASM*), COLIC, 

PALPITATION, and HYSTERIA._ 

T~)R.J. CC^L^^ROWNB’S CIILOROCYNE LIQUID 

^ MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
KIND, affords a calm, refreshing sleepsvsTFM 
ACHE and INVIGORATES the NERVOUS SYS!EM 
when exhausted. 


GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states: “ TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHCKA." 


T>\ 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. 
BROWNE (lato Army Medical Staff) DISCOVERED 
a REMEDY to denote which he coined the word CHLORO¬ 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE INVENTOR, and as the 
composition of Chlorodyne cannot possibly be discovered 
by Analysis (organic substances defying elimination), and 
since the formula has never been published, it is oyident 
that any statement to the effect that a compound is iden¬ 
tical with Dr. Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. 

This Caution is necessary, as many persons leceive pur- 
chasers by false representations- 


TAR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. —Vice- 
^ Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly it 
Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See Thb Timm 
J uly 13th, 1861^ 

I MPO RTANT CAUTLON.— The” IMMENSE 
SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to many UN¬ 
SCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful to observe the 
Trade Mark. Never sold in bulk. 

Of all Chemists, 1/1 J, 2/9, 4/6, and 11/.. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER. 

J. T, DAVENPORT, 

33 Great Hussell Street, W.C 


M oney lent privately.—the 

CHARING CIIOS3 BANK 

years), 28, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROba, 

° ND< OapItai < £300,000. Reserved F^nd £100,00() 
Advances made upon approved Promissory Notes as 

*° Advance £60—12 monthly repayments of £4 11 8 

„ 100 ’> ” j , 

6U0 „ » 46 16 8 

Larger amounts In the same proportion. f 

Advances of £30 to £2,000 granted at a few hours notice, 
In town or country, male or female, on mortgage of fur¬ 
niture, trade aud farm stock, plant, crops, Ac., wlthou. 
removal; also on deeds, policies, and reversions, stocks, 
-hares, and merchandise of every description. 

Special facilities to all requiring banking accounts. 
Deposits of £10 and upwards received on terms as under. 
» per cent, per annum, subject to 3 mornhs notice of 
withdrawal. 

* ” ” I® 

Special terms’ for larger amounts. Interest paid quar¬ 
terly, free of Income Tax. 

Write or call for prospect.,. f ™y iLUAM3i Manager . 


The 0FF0R0 HORSE ELBOW PAD 


(Patent 1801) 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 

birkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building., Ohanoery Lane, London. 
TWO AND A HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, A ANNUITIE8 purchased and sol d. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives 
small sums on deposit, and allows Interest monthly on 
each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 

birkbeck freehold land society. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PKB MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with lull particulars, 

can bo obtained po^ c eC s on R a A P v pHca^ o tO Ti 



A sure Preventive aud Cure for Capped Elbows on Horses 
Testimonials from the ohief VeterinarioB of Great Britain! 

Price 30s. Special quotations to the trade 
Apply Thos. Offobd, 64, Oharlwood Street, London S W 
Terms cash; money returnod if not approved of 


CUPISS’ CONSTITUTION BALLS 

mnni a i For Horses , for Groase, 

The CaS Agr 8 Co., Lt. ^ 

Cannook, Apl. 16,1890. f 16018 * UOUghS, Colds, Star- 

Dear Sirs,—I have much mg Coat, Influenza, giving 
pleasure in testifying to toneandvigour, and keen- 
the superiority of your : nn h : nh ? ar i u• 
Horse Constitution Balls u ® u? p ^ or8e8 in 
We have used them for tioaltn, &C. 
the last 10 years, and find For Cattle & Sheep 
nothing that can equal j n ca8es of Hovo „ B(o ' 
them. You can make what us,| A i u. ... 1 

use you like of this testi- , ® Bound, LOSS of Appetite 
moniah—Yours faithfully, Distemper, Epidemic, &c. 

ManagIng"Director. F ° r SCOURING in CALVES 
they are almost infallible. 

Proparcd upwards of 60 years by the late Fbancis 
Curias, M.B.c.v.s. Sold in Packets 1/9 and 3/6 each 7 
small J0/6 or 7 large 21/-, 12 large 30/-, by ChemistB and 
Medicine Vendors, or from Proprietor, The Wilderness 
Dies, Norfolk, on receipt of amount. 


ROA RING CURE D. 

WILSON’S 

RESPI RATORY HORSE POW DERS 

r PHBSE POWDEBS areaCEBTAIN PBEVEN. 

TIVE of BOABiNG and WHISTLING-, 
if given to Horses recovering from an attaok of 
influenza, Strangles, Pleurisy, Bilious Fever or 
Pink Eye. WHISTLEBS CUBED in ONE 
NIGHT, and BOABEBS QUICKLY 

Price One Guinea per Case of 12 powders • 
J-cases, 5/6. (Cash to accompany order.) * 

OBTAINABLE FROM THE PROPRIETOR, 

J. H. WILSON, 20, South Parade, York, 

OR FROM 9 

JOHN PALLISTER, 34, Howland Street. London, W. 


RACKHAM’S 

DOG MEDICINES, FOODS, &C. 

With Young Puppies Its effects are marvellous. This 
remedy prevents contagion at shows. Price 2s. 6d 6s 
10s and 20s. per box. post free 2d. extra. ** 8 *’ 

Rackham’s Distemper Balls. - Used in the 
I rineipal Kennels for over 40 years. 

Tonic Condition Balls.—Ensure Sllk-llke Coats 
and Splendid Condition. 

Worm Bans and Powders.—‘‘One dose auffi- 

olent. Rasy to give. Certain in Action. 
Katalepra.—The only reoognlsed Cure for Red Man™ 
Eczema, and all Skin Diseases. ® ' 

2 ^, 6d -’ a ,?, d 5e - P6r box ’ p08t f roo 2d.extra. 
aP. ai } feoa P-—Lives Gloss to tho Coat. Cleanses the 
Skin from Scurf. Price 6d. and Is., free 2d. extra. 
Norfolk Meat Biscuits and Houndmeal, 16s. owi 
Improved Dog Brush, 2s. 3d.; Pet Dog Bru.h, Is ah 
" Advice Given Gratis in all Diska.sks.’ 


RACKHAM & CO., Th6 Depot, Norwich. 


TIPPER’S 


lAWANTI-GASlp 


TIPPERS 

COLIC OR G RIPE DRINK _ 




The cure for Colic in Horses and Blown 
in Cattle: &.c &.c. 

COLIC DRINK. 

Reid the following from Brincknell and Sons, Fly 
Proprietors and Carriers:— 

“ Folkestone, December 12th» 1894. 

“ Kindly forward us 1 doz. Colic Drinks We find 
they are very good and give Instint relief.” 

“ Instant relief "—NOTE THAT and don’t fo.’get it, 
ORDER SOME ATi ONCE. 


SPORTING, TABLE, TOILET, AND 
POCKET CUTLERY. 

ALPINE ICE AXES, SKATES, 

AND FINE STEEL WORK GENERALLY. 

1 ravellers' and Household Utilities, 

tm- FAMOUS RAZORS. 

HILL & SON, 

4, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 

Established nearly a century. Listsfree 


C. B. CLARKE’S 

Q,S;DETERGEN 








FOR THE CURE OF SPLINTS, CURB,SPAVIN, 
SIDE ft RINC-BONE BY ABSORPTION ONLY 


KTLlIHMf?^ 


STEEL SHANK CURTIS PATENT 

FETLOCK BOOT ..... . 

STEEL SHANK FETLOOK BOOT 

Readily adjustable to all sixes. 

Arming Itself to 
Otlliij 0 flat part of the leg. Oomfort- 
***■ / able, graceful, aud humane, 5s. pair. 

Zino Lined Fetlook Boot 

Has a smooth and cool surfao*. 
not atlected by wet. 4s. pair. 

DEXTER CURTIS, 

6». TBNBY STREET NORTH. BIRMINGHAM 


ZINC LINB1> 
FETLOCK BOOT 
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From The Oountv Gentleman, October 12th, 

“ Messrs. Urch & Co., the well-known saddle and harness manufacturers, who 
2 ftve been established for close npon sixty years, have felt compelled once more 
to enlarge their premises owing to increased trade, and now possess a handsome 
frontage of some sixty or seventy feet at 84, Long Aero. The Cut Pommel Saddle 
supplied by this firm, which drew forth the deserved encomiums of Mr. George 
Novilo, M.A., in his work on * Horses and Hiding,’ has been in great requisition, 
and gains the appreciation of everyono who has used it. Ladies’ improved sido- 
saddles, wo may state, are made on the same principle to fit any horse. A visit to 
Messrs. Urch & Co.’s establishment will well repay those in Boaroh of something 
elegant in the harness line.” _ 


BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 



ESTABLISHED 1836. 


ALSO TO H.R.H. THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. AND CONTRACTOR TO 
H.M.’S CA VALRY AND THE GOVERNMENT O F INDIA. 

URCH AND CO. 



The Firm desire to call particular attention to the cut Pommel 
Saddle, same as mentioned by Geo. Nevile, Esq., M.A., in his 
book on Horses and Riding (Longmans & Co., Paternoster Row). 
A large number of these are now used, and are universally appre¬ 
ciated. Abstract from book on Horses and Riding, by G. Nevile, 
Esq., page 92:— 

“ While on the subject of saddles, I may say that anyone who wishes to get a 
saddle such as I have described and drawn may have somo difficulty in doing so, 
as they are not generally made, but he can obtain them of Messrs. Urch & Co., 
84 , Long Acre, by asking for a Cut Pommel Saddle.” 

LADIES’ IMPROVED SIDE SADDLES MADE ON THE SAME PRINCIPLE 
TO FIT ANY HORSE. 

M. MUSGRAVE, 

The Dog’s Friend, 

A practical man of Twenty Years’ Successful Experience in the Treatment of 
Dogs and their ailments (but not a Vot.). 

17 , CRAND PARADE, PUTNEY, LONDON, $.W. 

(Opposite East Putney Hallway Station.) 

Dogs Boarded. 

•Ai- 



M. Muagravo is a Breeder and Importer of the Borzoi—the most fashionable, elegant and 
graceful Dog now beforo the Public. The Borzoi, being so gentlo In disposition, can be 
thoroughly recoumiouded as a house pec or a companion. Pups generally on sale. 

To avoid Skin Dise^so and Fleas use ‘ MUSGRAV£.’3 FLUI D 
DOG - QAP.” 1 «*, ?nH pc. f>rl, perhottle. 


PROTECTED BY HER MAJESTY’S 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 



No. 79. —lhe Imperial Brougham Hansom.— Price Guineas* 

The Editor of the “Roai>” May 1 sf, 1894, says this Jransom Is— 

“An elegant and well built vehicle which Is destined to attract a great amount of 
favourable attention. The doors are constructed so as to open outwards and inwards or 
can be used half open, a movable seat can be fitted to aceonmitdate a third or fourth 
passenger. I he windows at the front mid sides can be made 1o drop down when re¬ 
quired, similar 1o an ordinary Brougham. Ample head and knee room. The ventilation 
“is perfect, ami the Hansom can be used as an open or closed vehicle al the option of the 
“person riding; possesses ull the comforts and advantages of a Brougham, wi.ilc it is 
“ much lighter than even an ordinary Hansom, ami is one of the best vehicles of tliis 
“ kind at present in the market.” 

f.'ataloi/itc free. Perfect, Hansom free from wet. India Rubber Tyres. 

Second-hand ones always on hand. 

mull MADCTMI SL PI) oa« & carriage builders, 

JUnN HAKOIUN a UUip21-26, Bradford St., Birmingham. 


c. S. WARD & SONS, 

Commission Stables, 

86, BROMPTON ROAD, & BEAUFORD RIDING SCHOOL & LIVERY 
STABLES, LLOYD’S PLACE, 161a, BROMPTON ROAD. 

Both Establishments olose to Tattersall’s and Hyde Perk. 

MATCHED PAIRS OP PHAETON AND BROUGHAM HORSES. 
Well-broken TEAMS, and Good Looking, Well-mannered HACKS for 
Ladies or Gentlemen. Perfectly-broken Chargers, and Quiet Children's 
Ponies for Sale or Hire for any period. Lessons in Riding, either in the 
School or on the Road, by a Military Riding Master. 
LESSONS IN POUR-IN-HAND & ALL KINDS OP DRIVING AS 
USUAL BY MESSRS. WARD PERSONALLY. 

THE GRAND HOTEL, BIRMIN8HAM, 

Is centrally situated, close to the G.W.lt., and within three minutes 
of the L. & N.W.R. and Midland Stations, Public Buildings, 
Theatres, &c. 

jrf-jkK.. —. 200 ROOMS. 

Passenger Elevators. 
Electric Light Throughout. 
All Modern Improvements. 

MODERATE TARIFF. 

JOSEPH ADAMS, 

Manager, 

JOSEPH NOAKE & SON. 

FREER STREET, WAISAIL. 

ESTABLISHED 1640. 




AUNUFArTUUEJtS OF 


R0AD d AND PARK AHORSE and tandem harness, 

.PAIR-HORSE, SINGLE, and all other kinds of HARNESS, SADDLES, &c. 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 

Poultice and Lawn Boots, Casting Hobb es, &,c. 

THE ERIDGE CART. 

Designed by the Ma r quis of /1^9/’^ai^e/7/7y. 

Medals 11 Awards] [Medals—14 Awards 



Built only by Mr. SMITH, of TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Is constructed with every regard to lightness consistent with 
strength, and is well adapted for Sporting or Station Work, 
having' good carrying capacity. Extract from the Coach- 
budilern Art Journal “A real, good, and smart cart at a 
reasonable price.” “** . v<siw , _ 

“ It is an altogether smart and scientifically-constructed 
carriage.”— Vanity Fair, May 14, 1892. 

Near TOWN HALL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

150 CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY ONLY. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. T 
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THE LIGHT THAT CAST HO SHADOW. 


CUEIOUS stories are told about the powers 
possessed by certain natives of India, who 
live up among the Himalaya mountains. 
These old men, it is said, have devoted scores 
of years to the study of natural laws and 
forces, which the rest of the world knows 
nothing about. Lately a German professor 
visited the “ adepts,” as these queer Hindus 
are called, for the purpose of finding out the 
secret of their remarkable performances. 
They treated him rather scurvily, but 
interested him all the same. One day the 
professor wanted to examine some ancient 
Sanskrit manuscripts. An adept went with 
him to a cave wherein the books were kept. 
The place was dark as the bottom of a well. 

“ I can’t see to read here,” said the visitor. 

“ Then we will have some light, was the 
reply, and immediately (the professor says) 
a soft, pearly light brightened the cave. 
He could not tell whence it came, but he 
noticed that it had one strange quality— 
it cast not the slightest shadow. 

This is a story hard to believe, yet its truth 
is affirmed by a man of vast learning and 
high character, and you who now read it 
have no reason for doubt except that all the 
lights you have seen have cast shadows. 
Belief or unbelief commonly runs parallel 
with one’s own experience. Dr. Johnson 
sniffed at the account of the Lisbon earth¬ 
quake, yet credited the tale of the Cock 
Lane ghost. 

A man who has been ill for years, and 
failed to find a cure, is sceptical when friends 
tell him of a medicine which they believe 
will make him well. What else but doubt 
could result from his experience ? Take an 
example:— 

“ In the spring of 1888,” writes our corres¬ 
pondent, “ I fell into a low, weak, and 
languid state. I felt low-spirited and out of 


sorts. At first my stomach was deranged? 
my appetite poor, and after eating I had pain 
and weight at the chest. I was much 
troubled with wind, and frequently spat up 
a sour fluid, also bitter bile. Later on I 
suffered from nervousness and great depres¬ 
sion of spirits. I kept up with my work, 
but had always a sense of discomfort. Off 
and on I continued in this way for two years, 
nothing that I took relieving me. At last I 
heard of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and procured 
a supply. After I had taken only a few 
doses I found relief ; my food digested, and 
gradually all nervousness left me. Although 
I had no reason at first to feel any confidence 
in this medicine, never having used it or 
seen it used, I now gladly admit its value, 
and its power over disease. Since my 
recovery, for which I thank Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup, I have been in the best of 
health and spirits. In the interests of 
suffering humanity I deem it a duty to sen 1 
this testimonial. (Signed) D. Griffiths, 
tailor and outfitter, 151, Hockley Hill , 
Birmingham, June 8th, 1893.” 

There is a deal of difference between Mr. 
Griffiths’ candid letter and the story about 
the light that cast no shadow. The latter 
may be true enough, but it cannot be 
verified without more trouble than it is 
worth. On the other hand we have a trust¬ 
worthy witness, who will answer letters 
of inquiry, and can be found at his address. 

finally, there is nothing mystic or magical 
about Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. It 
acts on the theory that most ailments are 
but symptoms, forms, or phases of that 
universal disease — indigestion and dys¬ 
pepsia ; it cures that, and throws the light of 
health and happiness over hearts and homes 
where illness and pain had cast such dark 
and terrifying shadows. And that is why 
people believe all that is told of its success 
by eager witnesses. 
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T HE “EXCELSIOR 1 ' IREDHILL) COACH leaves the HOTEL VICTORIA dally 
(Sundays included) at 11 a.m., via Sr.reatliam, Croydon, Parley, and Mcrstham, 
arriving at Saker’s Railway Hotel, Itedhill, at 1.30; reluming thence at 3 p.m., and 
arriving at Hotel Victoria at 5.30. Return Pare, 10s. 6d. ; Single, 6s.; Box Sear., 
2s. 6d. extra each way. The whole of the Coach to Itedhill and back, £5 5s. Inter¬ 
mediate fares charged, but not less than Is. is taken. Parcels al-o carried at Parcel 
Post rates, and great attention is paid to prompt delivery. 

Pnoi'lUKTOH CHARLES WKBLTNG, 

‘ Excelsior ” Stable®, Boyle Street, Regent Street, W. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 

riding academy. 

A. RAUX, 14, Rue Pergolese. 

Important Stock of HIGH SCHOOL HORSES from 
£40 to £400. 

STALLIONS OF ALL KINDS. 

IDING AND DRIVING TAUGHT 

(Single, Pair, Tandem), at the 

NORTH LONDON RIDING SCHOOL, 

TYNDALE PLACE, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON. 

Honrs from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; Saturdays, 1 p.m. 

CARDS OF TERMS ON APPLICATION TO T. I 0. JUNES, PROPRIETORS, 

TELEGRAMS—“CAPARISON,” LONDON. 





JJ 


Hunting Scarf 

(Registered). 


twice round, to be worn without a collar. 
c .»/nplAP in White Lin^n Drill, Post Free, 3/6. 

TURNBULL A ASSEB, 3, CHURCH PUCE, PICCADILLY . 

tw “THE ROAD” COACH GUIDE, 1895. -m 

The Official Handbook to all the London and Provincial Road Coaches 


ALL THE GO OF THE DAY. 


THE REGISTERED 

PRINCE O’ PLEASURE, 


Telegrams: 

VINCENT, 
ARBORFIELD X. 


^.VINC ENT 

ARBORFIELD * 

READINC . 



Copyright. 

Ladies are charmed and Gentlemen enraptured for the ease nnd 
comfort which the Prince o’ Pleasure affords in a drive to an 
Afternoon Tea, to the Station, or to the Hounds. Riding in this 
gem or carts is like riding on air. 

PRICE PROM EIGHTEEN GUINEAS. 


This popular and useful GUIDE will be published, as usual, on May 1st next, the 
commencement of the Summer Coaching Season. The successattalnod last year 
will be again repeated, the GUIDE being, however, lahghii, fuller, and moke 
attractive than ever. Full details as to the additional feature! to be introduced 
will be announced in due course. 

Tho Manager of the Advertisement Dcpariment is now arranging contracls for 

ADVANTAGEOUS SPACES. 

All particulars as t" the proposed summer arrangements and other literary communf 
cations should be sont In as soon as possible to the Editor “RoadCoacii Guide,” 
50, Strand, London, W.C. 

The Price Will Remain Strictly at One Shilling. 


JOHN EIGHTEEN, 

Arthur Road, Newtown, 

READING, 

Dealer in High-Class Stepping Cobs, 
and Ponies. 


SOLE MAKER 

■W. VIITCEUT, 

ARBORFIELD X, READING. 



Dealer in SE©e©©s, 


WISBECH.^ 

English and Irish Horses of every description for Sale; Matched Pairs of 
Phaston and Brougham Horses ; well-broken Teams; and good-look ng woll-man 
norod Hacks lor Ladles and Gentlemen. 


H A M E R, 

DEALER IN HORSES. 


TAN D EM TE AMS. 

ALL VERY FINE GOERS. 


TH E PATENT 

Safely “All-Weather” HORSESHOE. 

The following benefits and advan¬ 
tages are claimed for this Shoe : ~ 
X. Prevention of slipping in all 
weathers, and on all surfaces. 2. 
The gripping-pads can be renewed 
without taking off the Shoos, and 
bo no •* removals ” are necessary. 

3. The Shoe iB shaped to nature, 
with no sharp heels or toe-pieoes. 

4. There is no likelihood of injury 
from “ over-reaching ” or “ cut¬ 
ting.” 6. The Shoe gives confi¬ 
dence to the horse. 6. Allays con¬ 
cussion. 7. Is economical. 

Price per Set: Size, pony, 2s. 9d.; 
cob, 3s. 3d.; 15 hands, 3s. 6d .; 16 
hands, 3s. 9d. Sets of Tools for 
fixing the Itubbors, la. 

Address and Works: 

Mr. JOHN KENNEDY, 66, Klrkstall Road. Leeds. 



HAS ALWAYS ON SALE 

WELL-MATCHED PAIRS & SINGLE HORSES, 

SUITABLE FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY USE, 

PETERBOROUGH. 


E. YENTHAJill & CO., 



ALL ORDERS EXECUTED with the BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 

CARRIAGES BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED. 

Coaches for Sale or Hire. New and Secon dhan d 
Carriages Built cn the ]VIost Improved Principles. 


DORKING & LEATHERHEAD. 
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Sir Henry Ewart, wlio occupies a prominent position in 
the nfliee of the Piaster of the Horse, has already made a 
very favourable impression, he having shaken up the dry 
bones among the Royal stable hands as they have never been 
shaken up before. We have frequently called attention 
to the laissez-aller system of management in vogue at most 
of the Royal equine establishments, and especially those in 
London, where, except on one or two rare occasions during 
the season, little or no demand is made upon their resources. 
Sir Henry Ewart believes in all-round thoroughness, and he 
has set himself the task of weeding out old and useless horses, 
having disposed of some twenty or thirty which were found 
to be in such a bad condition that they would have fetched 
almost nothing at an auction, even a fifth-rate jobmaster 
being calculated to turn up his nose at their appearance. 

Among the recent purchases which Sir Henry Ewart has 
made are six handsome gj'eys, which, together with two very 
fine roans, are to form the immediate personal stud for the 
Queen’s use while in London. Up till now it seems somewhat 
remarkable that roans have never neen seen in the Queen’s 
stables. One of the new acquisitions is a very handsome 
blue roan of very elegant shape, and the price given was 
something over ,£200. 

* * 

The saddle and harness horses of the Queen Regent of 
Spam are half-bred English sires and nitrve dams. They 
show .mod blood, all run to bays, and stand from 15 to 17 

t” 1 

bands. 

* * * 

An interesting fact mentioned by a. writer in Germany is 
that the Emperor’s racing stud at Graditz wa.s most success¬ 
ful last year. The horses trained there won about £10,000 
in stakes, the three owners coming next to his Majesty being 
Baron Munchausen, whoso wife is an American woman, Herr 
von Longpenchoff, and Prince Furstenberg. Their winnings 
beimv about £8.000, £7,000, and £6,000 respectively. 

* * * 

Many of our readers who admire a. plucky and accom¬ 

plished horsewoman will he pleased to hear that the Empress 
of Austria is very much better in health, and is now almost 
recovered from her late attacks of melancholia. The Em¬ 
press of Austria, will pass the next months at the residence 
she has selected on the hills clo-se to Algiers, overlooking 
the sea. The private rooms of the Emnress are composed of 


bedroom, boudoir, drawing-room, and several smaller rooms, 
luxuriantly furnished, looking seaward. The Imperial 
tenant, who is a great walker, is within reach of the many 
picturesque and solitary paths which abound in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. She rises at daybreak, sets off after a. light early 
breakfast, and does not return till 10 o’clock; she shortly 
afterwards starts off again, and remains out of doors till 
nightfall. Since her fall from, her horse she has not so fre¬ 
quently been seen, in the saddle, and the great Queen of 
Hungary, disdaining the rich equipages which pass her con¬ 
tinually, pursues her course on foot like a simple bourgeoise, 
with, a large white sunshade and yellow fan, by which she is* 
easily recognised. 

* * * 

lull, upright, and with, a perfect figure, she looks like a 
young woman, but her face bears the imprint of pro¬ 
found grief. Her favourite walk is to* the village of El Biar, 
a beautifully situated place in the midst of luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. The public park, called! the Bois de Boulogne 1 , is also 
one of her favourite resorts. Her Majesty lives most fru¬ 
gally, mainly on boiled eggs and: cold meat. She has no 
doctor with her, and prepares her own medicines. She is 
often seen in the shops at Algiers, where she charms everyone 
by her affability. Her yacht-, the “ Miramar,” lies at anchor 
in the harbour, awaiting the moment when her humour may 
lead her to visit the coast of Algeria. She also contemplates 
a visit to* the interior of the country, but no one knows yet 
in what direction. 

* * * 

Mrs. Burr, of Silvertown, Essex, not content with the 
damages she sustained in a recent accident on the road, when 
she was thrown out of her trap and considerably hurt, has been 
Ruing in the Queen’s Bench for “ more,” and has recovered 
tho sum of £50. This ought to pay for the sticking plaster, 
and leave a small balance to the good. 

* * * 

One of tlie best judges of horseflesh, and one of the most 
kindly of hosts, is Sir William Henry Wills, Bart., the head 
of the famous firm of tobacco manufacturers—Messrs W. D. 
and H. O. Wills, Limited. It will be remembered that the 
firm some little time back converted its business into a 
limited liability company with a capital of about two millions 
sterling, but none of the shares were offered to the public, 
the whole of them being absorbed by members of the family. 
The firm of Wills dates back as far as 1730, the business 
having been established at Redcliff Street, Bristol, and still 
owning that city as its principal habitat although branches 
have been established in most parts of the globe. We believe 
that the firm of W. D. and II. O. Wills is the largest tobacco 
manufacturing firm in the world, with the single exception, of 
Regies—Turkish cigarette manufacturers. 

* * * 

A bon-mot is attributed! to> Mr. W. S. Gilbert, that prince 
of wits. Meeting Mr. F. C. Burnand in the lobby of a play¬ 
house, ho remarked, “ You have not used any of the good 
things I have sent you.” “No, my dear fellow,” replied 
Burnand, “you see I get such a lot of ‘good things’ sent to 
me.” “Really!” came the answer, “I never see any of them 
in ranch: 9 

* * * 

A plucky woman whip is always well worth noting, and 
therefore we have pleasure in calling attention to the feat of 
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Mrs. A. (her name is kept secret by request), who belongs to. 
a town which has a number of expert lady drivers, who can 
handle the reins over a spirited horse with credit. The 
ordinary lady driver, however, prefers to have the spirit 
taken out of the horse before he comes into her hands. She 
likes to drive with a slack rein; wants the animal to travel 
without guidance; has little conception of the rules of the 
road, and is very apt to lose her head in an emergency. How- 
over, the same might be said of a large proportion of the 

mon who are entrusted with horseflesh. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. had a horse that had had a business training 
and was presumed to be trustworthy. He had one failing 
—if it could be called such—and that was, he wouldn’t stand 
the whip. He would do his best when urged by voice and 
rein, but when struck with the whip he would stop and 
pound his protest through the dash-board of the vehicle with 
his heels. Mrs. A. wanted a horse, and this one was given 
her to drive. She had taken her husband down to business 
one morning and had started to drive home with her young 
child for a companion, when the “old reliable” took fright, 
and, despite her efforts, broke into an unmistakable runaway. 
She quickly discovered that she could not stop him, and for 
a brief spell contented herself with keeping him in the middle 

of the road in his mad run, and thinking what best to do. 

-* * * 

Men ran out to stop him, but to no purpose. She realised 
that they were rapidly approaching a corner where the horse 
through force of habit would turn, and unless checked would 
wreck the carriage and probably kill her and her child. The 
old story about the horse kicking when struck with the whip 
flashed over her like an inspiration, and securing the child 
by placing it between herself and the back-cushion she drew 
the whalebone. The dangerous corner was close at hand, 
and if the experiment was to be tried no time was to be lost. 
Bracing herself she brought the whip down with all her 
strength upon the animal’s back. Presto! The crowds that 
gathered congratulated Mrs. A. upon her nerve, and someone 
suggested that “ that’s the worst looking dash-board I ever 
see.” Mrs. A. and child finished their journey home on foot 
unscathed. * * * 

One of the “bits” papers has been making investigations 
in the question of fine carriage drives, and has found out that 
the avenue around the Duke of Buecleuch’s estate at Bough- 
ton is the most extensive and expensive one in the United 
Kingdom, extending to seventy-six miles, and having cost 
over £300,000. The carriage drive and avenue of the Duke 
of Argyll at Inveraray lias up to the present date cost 
£120,000, and is being extended yearly. It is situated on 
the banks of Loch Fyne—running through a series of most 
beautiful views. This avenue is made still more notable from 
the fact that many of the trees planted along its sides have 
been placed there by the hands, or in memory of the visit, 
of some person of distinction. This avenue was very fully 
described under “Chronicles of the Road” in our issue of 
August last. Another very beautiful and extensive carriage 
drive, five miles in length, is to be seen in the ancient forest 
of Savernake, which is the property of the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury. It is considered to be one of the finest drives in the 
country. On the property of Lord Overtoun, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dumbarton, is a recently made avenue which 
is unique. Before the work had proceeded very far, the 
drive had to be carried over a ravine, 150 feet wide and 
GO feet deep, the stone bridge erected for that purpose 
costing £4,400. A quarter of a mile beyond the bridge 
there was another ravine, 2GO feet in. width, but, instead of 
crossing this with another bridge, it was determined to fill 
it up, after building a 15 feet brick culvert for the stream 
flowing through the ravine. The filling up took 40,000 cubic 
yards of ballast, at an expense of a shilling a yard, costing 
another £2,000. The completion of the drive occupied 170 

men for more than a year. 

* * * 

The group of “Fox-Terrier Phps;/’ (entitled “In the 
Editor’s Chair ”), which formed one of the pictorial attractions 
of the “Road Christmas Number” this year, has been so much 
admired, and the demand for copies-has been so large, that the 
publisher has had a number of the prints struck off upon 
plate paper, and a very pretty and novel picture they form for 
framing. An announcement to this effect is made elsewhere. 
The photograph was specially taken for the Editor of The 


Road (the owner of the canine family) by Messrs. Walery, 
Limited, who have been very generally complimented upon 
the charmingly natural pose of the dogs, and the entire suc¬ 
cess of the grouping. 

* * * 

As we prophesied would be the case, the much-vaunted 
Anti-Gambling League, over whose destinies Mr. John ITawke 
presides—no doubt with perfect satisfaction to its members 
—has met with but little encouragement from the public 
at large. We have not been favoured with a view of its 
list of members (paying and otherwise), nor do we, indeed, 
possess any overwhelming desire to inspect the same; but 
we should imagine that- very few persons whose opinions are 
likely to carry any considerable weight, or to have any special 
influence upon the future destinies of this country, have sent 
in their names either as subscribers or patrons. The public 
generally have a strong and ineradicable objection to busy- 
bodies and meddlers of either sex, and we fear that no milder 
tei liiSt than these can. be applied to those who belong to 
the Anti-Gambling x\ ssociation, or bv whatever name it is 
known. Where they have ventured into the Law Courts they 
have received anything but encouragement or countenance 
from the Judges, and their recent interview with the Home 
Secretary resulted in. the infliction of a snub of a very pro¬ 
nounced and well-earned character. It stands to rea-son that 
Britons, who so frequently and assertively declare that they 
“ never, never, never will be slaves,” will not suffer their prin¬ 
cipal sports and pastimes to bo interfered with by a self-elected 
set of nobodies; and we should not be at all surprised to hear 
that the Anti-Gambling League had died within a very short 
time of sheer inanition. 

•x- -x- -x- 


Mr. J. M. Richardson, the newly-elected Con.seirvn.tive 
member for Brigg, is a sportsman of the first order. Him¬ 
self a, capital rider, he was a.t the head of the amateur list 
in 1873, his triumphs in the saddle being both numerous and 
remarkable. He was also one of the chosen few to win the 
Cross-Country Derby a second time, and in 1874 he once again 
scored with Reugny, no other amateur having accomplishedthis 
important feat. It is not only in the saddle, however, that 
Mr. Richardson has distinguished himself; for as a cricketer 
he has rendered considerable sendee, having represented 
Harrow against Eton in 1864 and 1865. It is such men as 
those who form the Sporting League, and with such opponents 
the Anti-Cambhng League has not the ghost of a chance of 
existence. As we have pointed out, the voice of the Law has 
been distinctly and unmistakably heard in the Courts of Jus- 
tice; the appeal to the Home Secretary lias met with some¬ 
thing like a rebuff; and recently Mr. John Hawke, who went 
down to Birmingham to represent his party at the instance of 
the Birmingham Racecourse Vigilance Society, had but small 
reason to congratulate himself upon the result of his enter¬ 
prise Wo do not think it is necessary to break a butterfly 
upon the wheel; and we can very well leave the Anti-Gambline 
League to die a natural and dishonoured death Its tenets 
are so totally out of sympathy with sportsmen in this country, 
who can see as far through a brick wall as most people, that 
its lease of life must inevitably prove a short one. 

* * * 

Horsemen generally are paying more attention to the 
question of proper and economical feed for their horses than 
ever before. It was common a few years ago to leave the 
question of feed entirely with the groom, but as in all other 
branches of business the horse-raiser has found tin! it T ,sv« 
to bo posted in all details. This is one result of thesis 
semination among owners of horses of journals like The lion,! 
and which go thoroughly into the questions affecting t ho 
economy of the stables. 


India-rubber whips were once made in large numbers a 
company in Newark having a licence to manufacture them 
under the Goodyear.patents. They were not long in demand, 
however, after the peculiar use for whips by overseers of 
southern plantations came to an end. 

* * * 

In our last issue we enquired what had become of the 
Pneumatic Wheel Co-, and their patent wheel. A correspen- 
dent forwards us a copy of the report just issued by the 
directors of the company, and this, we observe ^vith regret, 
states that things are not as smooth and pleasant; as they 
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words' of their letter are unequivocal. They say they “have 
found ‘ Y an a.t as ’ a perfect remedy lor .sear-sickness/’ and so-have 
hundreds of other people during- the last three years, during 
which scientific experiments and practical tests have been 
made. Health, pleasure, or business takes most people to sea 
at some period of their lives, and with a. view to- afford sea 
travellers who are ordinary mortals the same happy experi¬ 
ence and immunity from suffering enjoyed by the Royal ladies 
as described above, the proscription, has, under the name of 
“ Yana.tas/’ been made up for sale at all the usual places where 
medicines' are obtained. Sea-sickness arises from irritation of 
the pnoumo-gastric nerve acting directly through the brain 
upon the stomach, and it is the peculiar virtue of this discovery 
to tranquilliso the nerve system in such a. way as to- absolutely 

p-revent sea-sickness. 

* * * 

In the amusing correspondence- that has recently been car¬ 
ried on in the columns o-f the Pol Mall Gazette, on the re¬ 
spective claims of the Southern railway companies to be con¬ 
sidered the “ worst railway in Great Britain/' it has somewhat 
surprised us to- see that the great majority o-f the contributors 
to the discussion are unanimous in awarding the palm of bad 
pre-eminence to the South-Eastern. For the South-Eastern— 
though bad enough in all conscience—is really not quite the 
worst of the very job- lot of companies) which have so long 
wrung howls of anger and despair from travellers faring South¬ 
ward of London. Barring the South-Western—which has been 
making the most marvellous strides of recent years, may now 
be fairly reckoned amongst the first-class companies, and seems 
to- have rosy prospects o-f great future progress before it—all 
the other Southern companies are simply disgraces to- the ad¬ 
vanced state of ci vilisation now reached by the English people. 
But they have their degrees o-f badness, and, we repeat, the 
So'iith-Eastern! is not quite the worst. In all fairness, that 
pride of place must indubitably be given to a-, in this respect, 
more deserving candidate. Surely, surely, to the Chatham 
belongs the palm? * * * 

For the Chatham presents such strong claims for the posi¬ 
tion. that we do not see how it si title can possibly or justl y oe 
ignored. We ought to-be proud of our Chatham. It is really 
quite unique. Nothing altogether like it exists in England. 
Its recently-acquired chum—the South-Eastern-—is an approach 
to it, it is true, but it is only an approach. An impartial re¬ 
flection over the demerits of both will infallibly bring anyone 
who* makes it to this conclusion. Take the Chatham at its 
head—-Victoria Station—and you strike straightway the three 
keys to the melancholy situation all over the London, Chatham, 
and Dover system. And these three are Dirt, Neglect, Starva¬ 
tion. Consider Victoria, itself, to begin with. Due credit 
must, of course, be given to the Brighton. line for its share in 
this really remarkable work ; but, for the present, we must 
confine ourselves to-the Chatham, and worst, half of it. 

* -x- * 

Well, Victoria', in the centre of the greatest and wealthiest 
city in the world, the principal station of a company carrying 
many millions of passengers, and capitalised a.t 27 millions 
sterling, is approached, by a morass of mud, and consists of a 
few wooden huts, of all sizes, grouped together, a yawning 
cavern of a sired, which is not even faced-in, towering behind 
them. It takes you some time to find the entrance to- this 
far-Wes torn-looking arrangement; but after dodging through 
half-a-do-zen mean doorways you at last strike the right one, 
and find an interior of which, it can only be said that it is quite 
in keeping with what its outside appearance led you. to antici¬ 
pate. It is dark, paintless, unspeakably forlorn. Further, it 
appears to have disgusted its builders before they were well 
through with it, so that they abandoned the job, for chunks of 
it have never been completed. If you go down the line, for 
many yards; after leaving the station rusted iron girders and 
pillars supporting nothing; confirm, the ideas you have already 
been so rapidly forming on the capacity of the Chatham direc¬ 
torate for their business. 

* * * 

And it is to be feared that these ideas will not run alto¬ 
gether on the complimentary track. Nor will travelling on 
the Chatham system, tend to- twist them in a more favourable 
direction. The Chatham, rolling-stock is the worst we have 

LESSONS In LADIES in BARK RIDING an l HUNTING by a lady: horsy; 
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lessons given.—Address Miss C. A. Pollajid, Ill, Alderney-atreet, S.W. 


any knowledge of. Many of its carriages are scarcely fit for 
the accommodation of dogs, to say nothing o-f human beings. 
Indeed, it would hurt the feelings of any self-respecting dog 
terribly to put him in- a third-class Chatham. A line which 
crams ten tail, strong, human beings into a third-class com¬ 
partment (and that compartment one much below the stan¬ 
dard size) can scarcely ho expected to hold any very advanced 
ideas on the question of its third-class accommodation. The 
Chatham people scorn gas, electric light, everything, indeed, 
that has been devised to- render railway travelling less of a 
purgatory to a rapidly-ofiemina.ting age. Against this effemi¬ 
nacy the Chatham directorate has sternly set its face. It 
will have no- hand in any pampering of the passenger. “ Wo 
act,” wo can believe it saying, “ from, strictly patriotic motives. 
In the rough and turbulent past of our early national history, 
danger and discomfort begat a hardy, enduring race of oeings 
who- have carried our country through the ages to its present 
supremacy among the nations o-f the earth. But now, en¬ 
feebling from the inordinate use of the enervating luxuries 
their wealth has brought them in such profusion, the British 
people are in great danger of losing that supremacy. We can¬ 
not contemplate such a. spectacle unmoved. Though railway 
directors, we are patriots first. The English want shaking, ill- 
using, generally roughing up. Let this, then, be our work?’ We 
will confer this great national benefit upon our fellow-country¬ 
men. We will shake them up ! ” And right thoroughly have 
they performed their task. Evidently it has been a labour of 

love - * * * 

Perhaps the above explains why the Chatham is the worst 
railway in England. Perhaps not, 

* * * 

But that it is quite the worst is, as we have said, beyond all 
question. No other line has such small, springless, stuffy car¬ 
riages. No other line has quite such a rough and jolting 
track. There is no- other line which so shamelessly, so habitu¬ 
ally, overcrowds. It is quite the exception on, some portions of 
tho Chatham’s system to find, a train with sufficient, coaches 
to seat all the passengers who desire to- travel by it. Further, 
wo believe tho Chatham trains, taken all round, to bo the 
slowest in Croat Britain. Everything connected with this 
truly remarkable line is funereal and' filthy. Its very loco¬ 
motives exercise a depressing influence; small, slow, inade¬ 
quate', painted a dull black all over, without one gleam of 
colour or bright metal-work to brighten them up. Yes, the 
Chatham easily overlays all other lines in its sublime com¬ 
bination of bad qualities. It is top boy in the class devoted to 
the teaching of how not to do tilings. The South-Eastern 
makes a good second, and the Brighton a by no means bad 
third. The latter line's service to Brighton is the only one on 
its system that is really respectable. And there are bits of 
that which would bear reform. But the Brighton people have 
put the electric lights into' their carriages once more, and we 
begin to have- a glimmer of hope for their future. 

* * * 

The stately steamer ploughed its way through the blue 
waters of the English Channel. “Uh, Horace,” moaned the 
young bride, who. a moment before had trod the deck with 
smiling face and love-lit eye, the happiest of the happy, “1 feel 
so queer! Let me lean on your shoulder.” “Oh, dearest, 
don’t do that! ” exclaimed Horace hastily. “ Lean over the 
side o-f the steamer.” 

* * * 

When the London omnibus companies raised tlieir fares, 
in November, 1893, on the routes directly competing with 
the underground railways, we, in common with other journals, 
expiessed giave doubt as to the wisdom of tho step. In bad 
weather, especially, anyone go-ing from Charing Cross to the 
Mansion House and back could get a return ticket for 2 id. 
third class, while the double journey cost 4d. by bus. It-would 
seem that the omnibus companies" have found the increase a 
mistake; for a few days ago the penny fare between Charing 
Cross and the Bank was restored ; but to Liverpool Street 2(.k 
is charged, the penny journey to that place beginning at Chan¬ 
cery Lane. Penny fares from Tottenham Court Road to Liver- 
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pool Street- have also- been re-introduced, though on that route 
the railway competition is not yet so direct. The fare is, in all 
conscience, little enough, but competition, which is healthy for 

the public, compels the low tariff being adhered to. 

* * * 

American visitors to this side have been known to turn 
up their aristocratic noses at, and even to decry, our means of 
locomotion and systems of road travelling. It is. as well 
sometimes to look upon the other side, and we are indebted 
to Mr. 1). Christie Murray for the opportunity of so doing, in 
regard to the Yankees. He considers them the most robbed, 
jobbed, hustled, and bustled, and the most patient and long- 
suffering. This is quite a new and interesting view. Mr. 
Murray’s views are extremely interesting, all the same. Of 
the crowding, or rather the atrocious ovecrowding, of the 
cars, pavements, and the unendurable noise, he complains 
with much reason, if the following picture be true: ^ Ihere 
are few’ private vehicles to be seen. The roadways are so 
thickly intersected by tramway lines, that a narrow-wheeled 
vehicle would be in danger of ruin. The cars are crowded 
beyond endurance. The conductor packs his fares remorse¬ 
lessly, and men and women stand for miles holding on to a 
leather strap: while the flying coaches pifoh like boats at 
sea. The cars are the property of a business corporation, 
and in any other country that corporation would be wrecked 
in a week.” 

* * * 

The pleasant game of battledore and shuttlecock abuse 
proceeding between the- gutter critics of England and America 
has been kept up pretty briskly of late. Here are two amus¬ 
ing and edifying examples: — 


The Americans from an English¬ 
man’s Point of View. 

“ The men allow littlo children to 


The English from an American’s 
Point of Viey> . 

« The aristocracy of Great Britain is 


starve and die in dirt and filth, and die more intolerably corrupt and debauched 


at the rate of 63 per 10C0 like files.. —., -... _ . - .. , , - 

curse the cardinals in their lown icity eve n if it is possible to find a parallel for 

who dared to conspire against Father its vileness 

Duce/, because he went to see the Rome. The nobility of the day are so 

ovi lenoe given against the New York sunk In shameless profligacy that even to 

l>oiico.The capitalist in name their crimes would exclude a man 

Arne, lea sticks at nothing to gain his from decent society elsewhere. . . . 

ends. Municipal life is vile, venal, and The defence of the reputation of the 

corrupt, and generally in the hands of aristocracy of England to-day is chiefly 

the potential criminal or actual thiefthe fact that its orImea have been, ofa 


than any other aristocracy lias been, 


the potential criminal or actual thief.” tho fact that its orlmes have been of a 
—John Burns'* speech at Battersea. sort too vile to be openly diseased. 

—The Boston Courier. 

* * * 

‘ Mr. John Burns, who has recently come in for a good deal 
of hostile criticism, is endeavouring to draw a red herring 
scent across his doings by criticising and, of course, abusing 
others His latest grievance is Andrew Carnegie, the 
American millionaire. Burns thinks that the American is 
tryin<«- to purchase a peerage or a baronetage, and he declares 
“if there is an attempt to give Andrew Carnegie either- of 
these, there will be a lively live minutes in the House of 

Commons.” „ „ 

* v * * 

We are not aware that even a Liberal Government would 
think of bestowing a peerage or a baronetage upon Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, but were it ever so- inclined, its intentions 
would scarcely be likely to undergo any reconsideration or 
modification because of John Bums’ disapproval. The con¬ 
ceit of some of these subsidised labour-leaders is really 
amusing! # * * 

The moral to be adduced from a case which was heard 
at the Storehouse County Court a few days ago is “Never 
lend a horse or even a cart to anybody until you are quite 
sure that he is able to drive.” An individual named John 
Fox borrowed a waggonette and horse from Mr. It. Dickson, 
a licensed victualler, of Stoneliouse, in order to take some 
friends out “to see the Rock.” In the evening two men 
brought back the animal, exhausted and injuied, the broken 
harness having been imperfectly repaiied ill consequence of a 
smash-up on the road. It was found necessary to fit a new 
wheel to the vehicle even before it could be taken back to 
the ooaohbuilder’s shop for repairs. The trace was broken, 
as well as one of the tyres, and one of the wheels was com¬ 
pletely smashed. Under the circumstances it was not sur¬ 
prising that the Stoneliouse County Court judge should have 
given the plaintiff the full amo unt of compensatio n he asked 
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for—namely, £5 15s. 6d.—which cannot be considered an 
exorbitant sum to demand; it would scarcely cover the cost 

of the damages, we should say. 

* * * 

Of course the defendant pleaded that it was “not his 
fault,” and declared that the tyre came olf when the vehicle 
was proceeding at an ordinary pace, and that the snapping 
of the trace could be accounted for by the starting of the 
animal by a sudden touch of the whip. The judge, how¬ 
ever, declared that he was convinced that damage was done 
by the reckless driving of the defendant; and, moreover, he 
entertained a strong suspicion—although he did not allow 
it to influence his judgment—that the mare was used far 
more cruelly than appeared on the surface. We wonder 
if there is an agent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crueltv to Animals resident at Stoneliouse? If so, he 
might do worse than give this matter his attention. 

* * * 

The congestion of vehicular traffic opposite tho Mansion 
House will in a short time be considerably relieved by means 
of the Mansion House Railway Tunnel leading to Waterloo, 
by which many passengers will naturally travel instead of 
by road. Mr. Greathead, the famous engineer, who has the 
undertaking in hand, is making rapid progress, and we under¬ 
stand that every facility is being afforded him for getting on 
with the undertaking as rapidly as possible. Many of our 
readers must doubtless have noticed the decidedly ugly erec¬ 
tion which has been raised in the river towards the Surrey 
bank at Blaekfriars Bridge, which is covered with engineers’ 
cranes' and other kinds of machinery, and which, to a great 
extent, further increases the unattractiveness of that side of 
the river. It is calculated that the tunnel will take two years 
to complete, and the line with which it is connected is to be 
opened for traffic about six months later. There are about 
120 men being employed at the work at present, but as soon 
as tliei other tunnel is started a larger number of men will be 

taken on. Up till now not a single accident has been reported. 
* * * 

It seems to have been popularly supposed that a rule of 
the road, lately stringently enforced, to which we recently 
alluded at some length, applied only to the streets of Adelaide 
in Australia; but that such was not the case was shown at the 
Adelaide Police Court a little while ago, we observe from an 
Australian contemporary, to the drivers of three drays on the 
Payneham Road beyond the city. These three, by keeping 
their vehicles on the north side of that road when going west, 
and when other vehicles were approaching, consequently 
passed the latter on the wrong side, and were arrested by a 
mounted trooper for the offence. The magistrate inflicted 
two fines of ,£1 each, and one of 5s., the latter on a con¬ 
tumacious youth who had refused to give his name. 

* -x- * 

Mr. Knox Wight, District Judge of Alipur, in India, recently 
heard an appeal argued on behalf of Santokoe, a mail coach 
driver of Busirhat, who was sentenced to four months’ imprison¬ 
ment for rash driving. He had driven over a deaf and dumb 
woman, who had died from her injuries. The Judge upheld 
the conviction and sentence. 

* * * 

There are many men, such as the above-mentioned indi¬ 
vidual, who are totally unfit to drive a horse, and 
for whose special benefit a law should be enacted debarring 
them from ever driving one. Every day may be seen upon 
the streets of this and other cities striking/ examples of the 

truth of the above assertion. 

* * * 

“You sometimes hear of men. who can ride anything that 

wears hair,” said a riding schoolmaster a few days ago. “ Some¬ 
times you hear them say so themselves. Riding is merely a 
matter of leg grip and equilibrium. Like any other art, it 
has its possibilities and its limitations. I know horses that no 
man can ride. So instantaneous, strong, and violent is the 
muscular action of these animals that if a human being were 
placed in the saddle he would have to come off. The Mexicans 
arc the best riders in the world, and you never see them mount 
an unbroken animal without every precaution. They hobble 
the stirrups—that is, connect them by a piece of rope some 
two feet long—use two girths to the saddle, and tie across the 
pommel a heavy stick folded in a piece of blanket, under 
which, when seated, their thighs fit. With all of these appur¬ 
tenances they are frequently thrown. The action of the buck- 
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ing horse of the prairie, you must understand, is utterly dif¬ 
ferent from the action of the civilised horse. The latter jumps 
with a straight spring from the hind legs. It is easy enough 
to sit. The former arches his back until his spine forms an 
apex upon which the rider is perched, goes straight into the 
air, and comes down with all four legs stiff. The jar is ter¬ 
rific. I have seen blood run out of the nose, ears, and eyes 
of ‘ bronco busters.' Next to the Mexican in natural riding 
ability comes the Southern negro, and after him the Western 
Indian. As for the gentlemen of the hunting-field, I fear that 
they would not be in it. Use of the p'ig-skin saddle does not 

fit a man for rough work.” 

* -x- * 

The President of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, of Boston, has, we learn, persuaded the coachmen 
of that city to adopt a system of signals, which will be used 
by all drivers. Tho President says the system is to bo the 
best and most ingenious of any that has ever been attempted 
in the United States or any other country, and will so regu¬ 
late street traffic as to avoid collisions and prevent blockades. 
Signals will be given wholly by motions of the whip, and any 
number of drivers approaching each other from opposite direc¬ 
tions can, by close observation, give a signal whether they 
intend to turn to the right or to the left, or to stop. Consul¬ 
tations will be held with the President and other members of 
the Boston Coachmen's Benevolent Association before the list 
of signals will be completed. The list will then be printed on 
cards. The President says it is on account of the well-known 
influence of these coachmen that the adoption of a code of 
signals was first proposed to them. As an association they 
entered into the enterprise with earnestness and fervour, and 
saw at once its practicability and usefulness. There is no 
doubt that when the coachman has taken the lead in the signal 
code the drivers of hacks, carriage hacks, express teams, job 
“ wagons,” and other vehicles will fall into line and adopt the 
same system. If they do not, it is proposed to call the atten¬ 
tion of the Police Commissioners to the fact, and make a 
strong endeavour to compel them to comply. 

•x* x- * 

How often, have we protested against the cruelty perpe¬ 
trated upon pit ponies? The following little story anent the 
practice of confining these wretched animals for years in coal 
mines may prove even more eloquent than our remarks: 
Six mules that had for fou-r years hauled cars in the lower 
workings of a coal shaft were brought to light a few days 
ago. In all that time the mules had seen no light stronger 
than the flicker of the Davy lamps the miners carried. The 
sun was in its zenith when they reached the surface. The 
astonished mules closed their eyes to shut out the flood of 
light, and kept them shut tight while they were led to the 
pasture lot, a mile distant, and turned loose. There they 
stood trembling, as if afraid something evil was about to befall 
them. Presently they half opened their eyes and peered 
around in amazement. When they had become accustomed to 
the sunlight they raised: their heads. Towards sundown, 
they broke into a chorus of joyful brays. After a quarter of 
an hour of that music they took to kicking, jumping, whirling 
around like teetotums, and rolling on the sod as if they had 
gone mad. The sun and pure air were more to them than 
food, and they refused everything put before them to eat. 

* * * 

“I want to find out, if I can,” savs a writer in the Spirit of 
tlo'i Times, “why tho average boy, from sixteen, to twenty-five, 
say, is such an unmitigated brute in his treatment of a horse. 
Ido not refer to the youth who is going to school, and so pre¬ 
vented from evolving the natural cruelty that underlies the 
masculine nature, but to the young man whom grocers and 
butchers hire to drive their delivery waggons, and to the 
immature teamster and driver of milk-carts. Watch him foi 
a few moments and see if you do not uphold me in my state- 
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meiit that the world holds nothing so hideously inhuman as 
such a man in Ins unfledged state. I have seen him yank at 
a horse's bit until every jerk tugged at my own heart. I have 
seen him deliver a kick in the stomach of a patient nag that 
would have loosened tho foundations of Rome had its force 
been commensurate with its malice. He never waters tho 
animal ho has in charge; he beats it unmercifully for every 
one of his own blunders, and lie is altogether such a merciless 
little monster that I have spent a good portion of my life 

wondering why God should continue his species on the earth.” 

* -x- * 

Good-bye, Old Slow!” shouted tho bicycle. “You are 
not in my class.” 

Anyway,” retorted the cart-horse, “ I am not as awkward 
as you are. I don't fall down standing still.” 

•x- * -x- 

In ancient times in Britain the smith was held in 
gieat estimation. His person was protected by a double 
penalty. He was treated as an officer of the highest rank, 
and awarded the first place in precedency. After him ranked 
tho maker of mead, and then the physician. In tlio royal 
court of Wales lie sat in the great hall with the king and 
queen, next te the domestic chaplain ; and even at that°early 
period there seems to have been a hot spark in the smith s 
throat which needed much quenching, for he was “ entitled to 
a draught of every kind of liquor that was brougnt into iho 
hall.” 

* * * 

Horse-stealing is at all times a reprehensible crime, and 
one with which, naturally, respectable people can have no 
sympathy. But after all is said and done, there is a limit 
to the punishment that should be inflicted upon horse-thieves. 
In all civilised countries this would hold, but not so in Russia, 
which is day by day demonstrating more clearly that it is 
inhabited for the most part by barbarians. So thoroughly 
bi utaiised aie the people that they cannot even realise how 
savage and beast-like they really are. Only a few days ago 
an old man, who had served his country truly and loyally as 
a. soldier, was caught in the act of stealing a horse. Not con¬ 
tent with .tying him. to- a tree and cruelly lashing him with 
the favourite Russian plaything, the knout, these fiends finally 
resolved to bury the poor old fellow alive, which they actu¬ 
ally did. Digging a grave six feet deep, they threw their 
wretched victim into it, and without the slightest compunc¬ 
tion filled up the hole and left the old man to perish. Need¬ 
less to say, no steps have been taken to punish the murderers 
by the police, to whom the affair was casually mentioned by 
tho perpetrators, if this is the kind of thing that Russians 
will doi to their own countrymen, is it surprising that they 
should act like fiends to “ foreigners ” ? 

* •* 

Real ice, under cover, is a reality at last. And a very 
pleasant reality too*! We have conscientiously fallen all over 
the new link at Niagara, and can feelingly assever that it is 
composed of real frozen water. Being frozen through, it of 
course lacks the “ give” which adds to the pleasurable sensa¬ 
tions of gyrating on its outdoor rival, but one cannot have 
everything, and at Niagara, there are no immersions, and no 
wet dresses, or clinging trousers, to drag about with one in 
the freezing cold, miles from anywhere. When newly-flooded, 
the surface is very good. Later on, with many skaters in a 
circumscribed space, it naturally gets cut up a little, but 
nothing to greatly signify, and the ice*-dust is carefully swept 
away at frequent intervals. There is an excellent band in 
constant attendance. The hall is very nicely got up. ilie 
immense panoramic representation of Niagara in winter runs 
right round the building. In, undismayed security you skate 
at the very foot of immense volumes of smoking water. There 
are two promenades (Mrs. Chant, Mrs. Chant, are you ^sleep¬ 
ing ?), one on the floor-level, another upstairs. Both run right 
round the building 1 . 

o 

•* * * 

There is a restaurant, carefully placed outside the building, 
and carried on in a cellar. Some improvement could be 
made here. There are no end of waiters dotted about amongst 
the looking-glasses, and amid the snow. They show up welfin 
their blackness, and 1 that is about all they do- do-. But- that 
is not their fault. They have ai difficulty in getting employ- 
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mont. But if pity for some such forlorn lounger should make 
you think of commissioning him, be warned by what you see 
here, and desist from, yo-ur intention. Otherwise you will be¬ 
come the waiter. The powers that be have, in their wisdom, 
refused a licence to- the Niagara, people!, and the waiters have to 
search outside for a visitor's refreshment, if the latter should 
take alcoholic form. Providence may know where the waiter 
goes a-seeking for the said refreshment, we don’t. But wo 
do know tha.t it takes, him twenty odd minutes to obtain it. 
And you must bear in mind that at Niagara, you are paying 
about a. penny a minute for your fun! If you go back to- the 
ice to» endeavour to while away the weary waiting, the chances 
are that you never see your waiter again, for the hall is per¬ 
fectly round, and uniformly decorated. There are no land¬ 
marks to guide you, and for you to “ spot ” your waiter again, 
or for him to “spot” you (this being, also-, your first intro¬ 
duction to each other) ‘is a. matter of very considerable difli- 
oulty. As a general rule, the waiter solves the difficulty first, 
by giving your drink to someone else. Being a, sensible man, 
lie lias taken payment for it in advance. At such times, gioss, 
irascible people give vent to. words. ^ 

We advise all visitors to take their own skates with them. 
At present the Niagara people are very much on the make. 
Too much so, we think, to keep, their show permanently profit¬ 
able. New, their skates probably cost the company five shillings. 
They let them out at one shilling each “ assembly.” There 
are three “assemblies” each day. For the accommodation oi 
people who bring their own skates, lockers are provided. Five 
shillings a. month is the cost of this convenience. Thus, a 
Niagara locker costs you three pounds per annum. . At your 
club you pay a sixth, part of this amount. A safe in a Safe* 
Deposit company can be obtained for a sovereign. It wou d 
be interesting to know how many of the Niagara lockers are 
occupied. ^ * 


There are three daily “assemblies” at Niagara, as al¬ 
ready mentioned. In the morning you pay 3s. for admit¬ 
tance, in the afternoon. 5s,, and in the evening. 3s If you 
are enthusiastic, and wish to spend the whole day there, you 
will have to expend 11s., oa-, if you have not brought your 
skates with you, 14s. If you are a beginner, and require 
teaching, you must pay 3s. c-acli lesson, m addition. You can 
obtain a season-ticket for fifty shillings a month Member- 
shin of the club—which, has been artfully formed to enable 
people to skate on Sundays—will cost you another three or 
five guineas—according to the privileges taken up. It seems 
nretty clear, therefore, that a season-ticket-holder' and c ub- 
member will have to work pretty hard to get anything like 
value for his money. 

u. * “ 


Now all this is rather overdoing it. It is somewhat too 
steep for mankind in general. Under the present regime a 
man must be a small millionaire to watch, unmoved, his large 
family departing to spend a happy day at Niagara. I<or the 
present, the thing may pay. It is a. novelty, and there are 
plenty of well-to-do people in London, who are willing to pay, 
even, through the nose, to experience a novelty while its first 
freshness lasts. But how long will it last? And what about 
the inevitable competition ? When we have the Pole Nord 
at Knightsbridge, and a similar institution at Ilengler’s Circus, 
do the Niagara people imagine that they can maintain then- 
present highly-inflated ideas on the mibiect of charges? Pos¬ 
sibly not Probably they are onlv trying to make as much as 
they can before the rival establishments can get into their 
swing. Perhaps they have a prospectus up their sleeve in 
preparation for the public, with statistics culled from the first 
few weeks’ working of their establishment. But sooner or 
later they will infallibly find that they must reduce their 
charges, and we think it would, be wiser for them to do this 
while they are still in the full tide of their success, and not to 
wait till the bladder of their temporary prosperity shall have 
been pricked by the pin of public satiety. 


That most amusing of writers, “An American Woman,” in 
that most interesting of journals, the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, exclaims: “ I wonder why fat elderly ladies 
will insist upon learning to skate. They cannot look grace¬ 
ful at the best; and when they are novices in the art they 
make themselves positively ridiculous. One lady I noticed 


who, without even the semblance of a waist, wore a tight- 
fitting red cloth costume and jaunty toque. She was franti¬ 
cally struggling to keep on her feet, held up by two youths, 
who looked' as if they did not much enjoy their occupation. 
All of a, sudden their charge came to the ground with a, thud 
that would have broken anything hut artificial ice, and the 
two youths were obliged to call an attendant to' help them 
before they could 1 get her on. her feet again—this amid the 

unconcealed laughter of the other skaters.” 

* -x* -x- 

Princess Henry of Pless is a beautiful skater. She is very 
often seen at “Niagara.” Mrs. Hwfa. Williams, wife; of a. 
director of the skating rink, also- looks very attractive in her 
costume of blue serge and little toquei with Mercury wings. 
Picture hats are ai mistake for skating*—neatness is what 
,should be aimed' at on the ice. 

* * * 

The horseless carriages are after all making a move in 
Paris, as according to a correspondent there, a few days 
ago at a fashionable restaurant at Poissy there was as¬ 
sembled a gay party which , had been brought over from 
Paris by the Comte de Dion in his new steam carriage. It 
was the same carriage with which the Comte won the prize 
in the competition organised hj the Petit Journal , and among 
the party was M. Alphonse Allais, the humorist—who is som<£ 
thing between Mark Twain and Artemus Ward in French— 
and Comte de la Valette, M. Georges Peres and M. Yves 
Guedon, engineers. The party went to look at the statue 
of Meissonnier which has just been inaugurated, and then 
left Poissy, reaching the Arc de Triomphe in forty minutes. 
How many horses were scared and how many accidents took 
place en route deponent knoweth not. 

* * * 

We are fast equalling, if not excelling, our American and 
Continental friends in the novelty of our advertisements. 
A new idea of a large clothing dealer of calling attention to 
his goods is to< have a window furnished as a fashionable club, 
where are seen seated, standing, or lounging, six or eight 
young gentlemen of good appearance, all dressed in the very 
height of fashion, one or two in evening dress, another in 
a touring suit, while the others ring the changes on morning 
and lounging suits. Another window is fitted up as a. drawing¬ 
room in which four young ladies sit, each attired in well-fitting 
tailor-made dresses*. Twice a. day a neat maid in black serge 
dress, with apron and cap, serves the party with tea, of which 
they partake, nothing daunted by the gaze of hundreds who 
are looking in at the window. 

* * * 

The gallant Casimir-Perier having slunk out of the 
saddle, another and more gallant rider has taken his place, 
and will endeavour to 1 ride the Presidential horse straight. His 
task is a difficult one, however, and before Felix Faure, the new 
French President, is many months older, he will find it out. 
To drop metaphor and come to fact, M. Fa.ure is undoubt¬ 
edly the better man of the two. He is ai “ sticker,” and all 
the abuse that polite Frenchmen ever composed, and all the 
contumely that they could ever heap upon his head, will 
affect him a.s much as the blowing of thei wind. He is a 
King Log.. * * 

M. Felix Faure is a. shop-keeper, but he need be none the 
worse because of that. Most English visitors to 1 Paris know 
his leather and skin warehouse—“Matson Felix Faure”— 
where customers are treated with every politeness, and, up to 
recently, might have been greeted by the proprietor of the 
establishment himself. M. 'Faure is a very good-looking 
man, being tall and soldierly in figure, with snow-white hair 
and 1 black moustache and eyebrows. Ilis nose is large and 
aquiline, and his eyes like sloes. He is regarded as a dan¬ 
gerous lady-killer, and' is very pleasant and amiable in 
manner. The new French President is thoroughly at home 
in the saddle^ and is an equally good whip. He drives tandem 
and also four-in-hand, and coaching has a particular fascination 
for him. w * * 

M. Felix Faure understands English very fairly, having 
been partly educated at an English academy. He is a 
great admirer of English horses, and owns several. lip 
is likewise the possessor of at least one English carriage— 
ai small, neat-looking brougham which he sometimes used 1 for 
visiting his place of business. Now that he is President, he 
will considerably augment his establishment. He will not 
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neglect his favourite pastimes, and may bei relied upon to 
prove a good) patron of- all kinds of sport, especially shoot¬ 
ing, hunting, and coaching. 

* * * 

At length, the City is moving in the matter of the coster- 
nuisance. For many years past we have woi dered at the 
apathy displayed by the police in regard to the intolerable 
annoyance caused by the pedlars blocking the side-walks and 
pavements, each swelled out with trays and baskets which, 
being closely packed, side by side, form a. solid wall between 
the pavements and the roads, and compel pedestrians to 
positively push their way through the obstructions. Added 
to- these obstacles to comfort and convenience, there is 
usually an. unbroken line of barrows, owned by noisy costers 
selling all kinds of fruit and vegetables. 

* -x- ■* 

The police do their best to move these men on, but as 
scum as: l iie watchful ‘‘ peeler’s ” back is turned, they stop again. 
Then, they are moved on another dozen yards, and again, they 
stop. And so- it goes on. A. policeman’s entire time would 
1)0 taken, up by one obstinate coster wheeling a barrow, and 
there are on an average a. full twenty coster-barrows to 
each, constable. Every conceivable article is hawked, from 
photographs of the Royal Family (atrocious libels every onei) 
to effigies of Mrs. Ormistom Chant; from a. pocket edition of 

the Bible to the latest lewd literature from New York. 

* * * 

Sir .Tames Whitehead, the City alderman and magistrate, 
declares that the question of obstruction: in the City is be¬ 
coming very serious, lie might have added that it had long 
been so, certainly for the last seven or eight years. Day by 
day the ranks of the busy, lolling loafers become augmented, 
the lame, the halt, and: the blind all joining the ever-increas¬ 
ing horde of unwholesome obstructionists. It is “ a very 
serious question,” and! one which a few summonses and the 
infliction, of shilling lines will not overcome. The matter 
must be properly legislated for, and we trust to see one of the 
City members of Parliament take it up energetically. His 

constituents .should compel him toi do so. 

* * * 

On Thursday evening last the Hotel Avondale, the mag¬ 
nificent modern building which, occupies the corner of Dover 
Street and Piccadilly, was inaugurated with a. state dinner, 
after which a. reception took [dace, and subsequently an 
elaborate supper, to which a huge number of guests of the 
management and members of the Press were invited. This 
splendid! hotel is within a few yards of the Croon Park and 
olo'so tm llvde Park, Rotten: Row, the Magazine (whore the 
Coaching Club and F.H.D.C. meet), Rond street, Regent 

Street, the theatres, and’ all the fashionable places in the West 
lOnd. All the rooms are large and lofty, and: face south or 
west, while the entrance-hall and staircase are undoubtedly 
about the most magnificently finished to be found in the 
Metropolis. They are superbly set out with costly palms, 
rich carpets, and mirrors 1 , and are heated: with an open coal 
fire. Judging from the excellence of the dinner and supper 
provided: last Thursday evening, we should say that the 
management have a. treasure in. their chef. The hotel opens 
under the most favourable auspices, and we should be very 

much surprised to hear that it lias not proved at least as 

great a. success as any other in. London. 

•x- * -x- * 

An important sale of Shire horses took place one day last 
week at Lord Helper’s stud-farm, Kingston, which is situated 
near Nottingham. A large number of well-known men were 
present, including the Duke of St. Albans, Sir Walter Gilbey, 
Lord Wantage, Lord Middleton, Lord Llangattock, Mr. 
Freeman Milford, etc., etc. The prices realised were, on the 
whole, exceedingly good, and Lord Helper expressed himself 
as well satisfied. The biggest price was that paid by Mr. 
Henderson for “ Birthright,” who fetched 380 gns. Mr. Hart 
gave 165 gns. for “ Brimstone ”; Mr. Muntz gave 130 gns. for 
“ Diinsmore Premier,” the Duke of St. Albans gave 120 gns. 
lor “ Birdseye,” and Lord Wantage 290 gns. for “Princess.” 

* X- Of 

Lord Randolph Churchill was well-known in the coaching 
world, although he cannot be described as having been a 
member of it. Although passionately fond of horses. Lord 
Randolph was by no means a. good driver, while he wa.s 
a. still more indifferent horseman. His love of coaching was 


confined to sitting upon the box seat, a position lie frequently 
occupied upon Lord Londonderry’s coach; and many of our 
readers may recollect the famous occasion upon which the 
Marquis of Londonderry drove his drag down to Harden 
Park, now many years ago, where Mr. Tattersall was engaged 
in selling the yearlings of Mr. Ilmrie Webster. On this oc¬ 
casion Lord Randolph occupied the box seat, and had then 
just distinguished himself by a particularly violent attack 
in the House of (Commons upon Mr. Gladstone's Govern¬ 
ment. 

* * •* 

The many friends of Lord Granard who were alarmed by 
the report that bis lordship was suffering considerable pain 
in. consequence of a strain to his shoulder, caused, by being 
thrown from his horse, will b’e gratified to hear that the 
accident proved only a. slight one, and! that the Earl (who 
has just recently returned to London for the season, from his 
seat at Dal key, co. Dublin) has now almost entirely recovered. 
The horse that Lord Granard was riding was a. particularly 
spirited 1 and unruly one, and will have to be broken in. very 
considerably before it is again ridden. 

* * * 

Colonel Long, who- has just been elected by a splendid 
majority as the member for Evesham, is well known in the 
coaching world, although, if one might judge from the descrip¬ 
tion, handed a,bout during the election by his opponents, 
which was a tissue of abuse and vituperation of the worst cha¬ 
racter, the Colonel should have been very unpopular. Among 
the various charges which have been brought against him havo 
been those of “ flogging a soldier in India,” of “ behaving in¬ 
humanly to his men,” of “ having employed a labourer and 
paid him only 8s. a, week,” and with “ having sent a man to 
prison for a month upon a very slight pretext,” etc. Needless 
to say, not one of these statements is true, and the over¬ 
whelming majority which Colonel Long obtained proves, at 
any rate, that the electors were in no way influenced by their 
malicious statements. 

* * * 

The Road could almost set up a fancy goods store with 
the variety of Christmas samples of one kind and another 
that have meandered into the office this season. Calendars 
ot every size, shape, and colour, diaries, blotting-pads, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s cards, penknives, pictures, purses, et 
hoc genus ornne, tor the mention of all of which we fear 
that room is not permitted us on this occasion. We never¬ 
theless thank our friends for thinking of us. The wonder in 
our mind is whether the thing is not a little overdone. 

Anyhow, we suppose the donors know their own business best 
* * * 

A. correspondent at Nice, who has been over to see what 
progress is being made in connection with alterations to the 
Hotel Ciniiez in honour of the, arrival of 'he Q'lce.i, tells us 
that, although considerable headway has been made', thero 
remains yet a great deal to he done. ' The whole of the outside 
of the hotel has been repainted, while nearly all the floors have 
been taken up to admit of now drain pipes being inserted. A 
passenger lift is also being made., ami the hotel is swarmed 
with workmen, both inside and out. The roads in front of the 
villa are up, and now material is about to be laid down. In 
spite of the confusion which reigns at the present moment, 
the contractor undertakes to finish by the 1st of next month, 
and the arrival of the Queen is dated for March. 15th, Her 
Majesty s intention being, ati the present moment,, to remain 
until April 23rd. The Boulevard de Cimiez, which was 
ormerly looked upon as a, very second-rate resort for fashion¬ 
able folk, has suddenly become a- centre of attraction, and it 
is now thronged morning, noon, and night with riders, 
drivers, and pedestrians, to say nothing of cyclists. 

* * * 

Within the past few days a company lias been registered, 
^ British Saddlery Company, Limited, with a capita] 

ot £0,000, divided into £1 shares, and having for its object the 
carrying on of a business of manufacturers of and dealers in 
saddlery, harness, horse-clothing, etc., the following gentlemen 
being interested therein :—Mr. H. S. Mountain, Mr. A. Walton 
Mr. E. M. Mountain, and Mr. A. J. Joyce. 

* * 

3,938 ho-rses were shipped from the port of Montreal to 

Great Britain during 1894, as against 1,310 during 1 SO3. 
Thus the import has trebled itself within the course of one 
year. 
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Matches against Time have ever been a favourite recrea¬ 
tion among sportive coaching men, and to enumerate ail these 
which have taken place during the present century would oc¬ 
cupy more space than we have at our disposal. The Brighton 
road has, perhaps, monopolised' the greater part of these 
matches, at any rate of those which have the greatest interest 
for sportsmen, f and! we all know that horses have been ridden 
and driven along this road for wagers of a greater or lesser 
amount, just as in recent years people have attempted on a 
coach, in, sulkies, in, the saddle, and on cycles, to low 
records ” As far back as 1816, an enterprising whip who was 
well enough known, at that time among coaching folk, drove 
a, tandem from the Marsh Gate, Lambeth, to the King s Arms, 
George Street, Brighton, in four hours and fifty minutes, 
while * few days later, Captain Wombwell of the 1st Life 
Guards, laid a wager of BOO guineas that he would drive a 
like team over the same distance, but occupying less time, and 
without changing, horses. * # 

Starting from the Marsh Gate at four in the morning the 
Captain reached Brighton at a quarter to nine, thus beating 
Captain Brodie’s time by five minutes, and, of course' winning 
hrt bet One of the earliest matches betwwn London and 

Brighton wa,s fcjjg 

rthose 1 ^ with an officer of a crack cavalry regiment, 
the onner undertaking to ride his ownhorse, between the two 
ulLes in a shorter time than would be occupied by his op- 
{tient in posting down, and the parson actually won by a 

few minutes. * 

* * 

We need scarcely dwell upon such historic matches as those 
. „ former Prince of Wales, who drove three horses, one in 
front of another, from London to Brighton in four horns and 
Saif; or that match which Mr, Chas. Webling, propnetor of 

tVift “ Fxcelsior ” coach (then running to Tunbridge Wells), 
the ttxcelsior co V oal]ed , «Captain”) H. L. Beckett; 

nefther^need we dilate upon the la.te James Selby’s famous 
mateh against Time, which is too well remembered' to need 
either recapitulation or further reference. 

* * * 

When it was announced, therefore that the dull times 

wh il we TC 

being IS' diwn 'by Mr. McAdam, and that Mr Chas. Webling 
^ accepted it,, to the effect that lie could not drive his 
LmLdL team to trot and draw a coach eleven miles in one 
ho ur , The lethargy of the coaching community was promptly 

attacked considerable interest being evoked and the issue 
of he match being very freely discussed by those who knew 
anything about it Mr. Webling, whose success in 1893 in 
connection, with his trotting match will still be remembered, 
was by no means slow to accept Mr A. F McAdam s wager, 
which was for the sum of £50. Captain Pine, who has been 
a most ardent supporter of coaching, and who ranks un¬ 
doubtedly among the most popular men-of-tlm-oad was ap¬ 
pointed referee, and ai better choice could not possibly have 
been made. Mr. Percy Edwards, the well-known sporting 
jeweller, of 71, Piccadilly, was applied to for the stop-watch 
which was to he used, it being 1 well known, that no better 
recorder could be obtained 1 , nor one upon which more absolute 
reliant could be placed. Harry Horwood was the guard. 

* * * 

The coach selected 1 was of the usual weight, and was made 
by a, London firm; while the team consisted' of light and dark 
bays, their names and ages being as follows : — 


Near wheeler: “Royal George”; 15.3, 6 years old. 

Off wheeler : lt Captain” ; 15.3, 7 years old. 

Near leader: “Chance”; 15.2, 12 years old. 

Off leader : “ Stella. ’’; 15.0, G years old'. 

* * * 

And here we may pause just to> record a little history con¬ 
cerning one of the team, and which is undoubtedly worth 
mentioning. The near leader (“ Chance ”) was condemned 
but twelve months ago- asi useless, and had been sentenced to 
(do his last stage. He was; as a matter of fact, almost upon 
the point of being converted into “ meat” for the benefit of 
the Surrey Farmers’ hounds; in whose company he had carried 
his late owner so well for three or four years. One of Mr. 
Webling’s subscribers, Mr. Laurence Stevens, casually sug¬ 
gested to him one day that he should drive behind Mr. Ernest 
Peacock’s (of Thornton Heath) team of roans—four big ones, 
•all 17 hands high. As this gentleman had injured his foot 
and could not ride, Mi*. Stevens and! Mr. Webling drove 
over to Leatherhead, landl wliem they returned' in the 
afternoon Mi*. Webling was invited to> look over the stables, 
and was asked to particularly give his attention to the old horse 
“ Chance*.” The animal had been, lame for twelve months, 
three or four vets, had- had him under treatment during that 
time, and* poor “Chance” had been, fired and blistered, but all to 
no purpose, and! finally he had been abandoned to the mercies 
of the knacker. * * * 

Mr. Webling, whose keen eyei for the merits of a iiorse is 
not to^be deceived very readily, asked! Mr. Peacock to let him 
have . Chance ’ on approval, and! to see if he could not put 
him right. The bargain made was that if he did not answer 
to the treatment suggested, he should! bet returned to his 
owner, and should be finally disposed of as above indicated. 
Mr. Peacock was by no means unwilling, and, to quote his 
own words to Mr. Webling, he said, “ You can take him with 
pleasure on your own terms, but I think that lie is done for.” 

* * * 

Accordingly, Mr. Webling sent for his new acquisition, 
and gave him his very best attention, with the result that in 
two weeks’ time lie had him running in his coach (as leader) a 
short stage- from Merstham to Redhill, and from) that time- to 
this he had. not had to- stop him, for a. single day! Indeed, 
“Chance” is described by his new owner as “ a. perfect 
beauty ”; and a. fortnight last Wednesday he did the eleven 
miles of his- stage in onei hour and 1 finished ie as fresh as a 
lark.” .When he was- first driven, he would not, or could not, 
trot a single yard, and he was always on the hobble or canter. 
This defect, however, was speedily cured by careful attention 
and practice, and: two- days before the eventful Webling- 
McAdam. match—name-ly, on Monday, January 14th— 
“.Chance” did a. trial in the “ Excelsior,” upon which at the 
time there were seated five passengers. Mr. H. Higgs, held 
the watch, while Mr. Webling drove the team eleven miles in 
57 minutes. That was the only time that he had the watch 
against him, and! the- only time that he has driven his team 
beyond their usual stage o-f 5i miles. 

* " * * 

.The road's were very heavy on the day of the match, 
which , was fixed for Wednesday, January 16th, and it was 
the opinion, of a great many good judges that Time would win. 
Although the late James Selby did his distance at the rate of 
13 to 14 miles an hour during his Brighton, match, it must be 
remembered that this was a galloping match, whereas the 
Webling-McAdain wager was “toi trot.” Among those who 
knew of the forthcoming struggle there were a, few bets made. 
The road was measured by the Ordnance Survey Ma,p> which 
Captain Pirie strictly adhered 1 to, and a start was made at 
one minute to- three o’clock, opposite the Union, on Earlswood 
Common. For" obvious reasons the affair was kept very quiet, 
but there were, nevertheless; ai good many people on the road, 
bothl on foot and 1 in traps, to witness the start. Three horses 
out of the four broke at different times; mostly the off- 
wheeler ; , the near wheeler never broke once. Mr. Sam Marsh, 
of Redhill, rode in. front on one- of his hunters, just to clear the 
road; while Mr. Bruce Johnson, of Addiscombe, rode one of his 
hunters on the off side to 1 make- the pace. There were a 
jniinxber of people in: Croydon to see the finish, and a grand 
“ cheer ” at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, when all was over, 
Mr. Webling accomplishing the task with.. 25 seconds to 
spare. Had the roads been in better condition, he feels con- 
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fident that he could have accomplished the distance in 5 & 
minutes; and we are inclined 1 to< agree with him. 

* * * 

Mr. Edwin Fownes, familiarly known as “ Daddy,^ was. 
asked what he thought of the match, and he expressed his. 
opinion that it was “a capital performance, and ranked as a 
record, such- a feat never having been done within his recol¬ 
lection.' Mr. Welding has still further added to his popu¬ 
larity among coaching men by this plucky and sportsmanlike 
achievement, and Mr. McAdam, we opine, never paid £50 with 
greater pleasure than, that which he handed over to the pro¬ 
prietor of the “ Excelsior” coach. 

1 * * * 

Sir Horace Farquhar, who has been staying at the Hotel 
Bristol, in Paris, with his wife, for part of their honeymoon, 
has now returned to London. Sir Horace intends to do a good 
deal of coaching this year, and he will be seen more frequently 

than usual a.t the rendezvous of the coaching community. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. A. F. McAdam, of Craigengillen, N.B., are at 
the Grand Hotel, Monte Carlo. Mr. McAdam will be absent 
from coaching circles for a few weeks, and then will return to 
his old and favourite pursuit. 

* * * 

According to all accounts, we are to have quite a rush of' 
Americans over this side during the coming season, and 
they will, as usual, be thoroughly welcome. Among our 
visitors may bo expected Mr. Eugene Higgins, who- last year 
put in a great deal of time at coaching in London and Paris; 
Mr. T. 'Suffern Taller (a, regular annual visitor to this 
side); Mr. Fairman Rogers (an excellent whip and ardent 
man of the road); Mr. Miller; Colonel Jay; Mr. Lawson 
N. Fuller; and several other well-known American whips. 

a *, * * 

►Several extensive provincial coaching tours are being 
organised for the spring and summer seasons, and we have; 
within the past few days received one or two letters from. 
American subscribers, setting forth tlieir suggestions for 
passing the spring and summer in England. The majority of 
these arrangements tend to show that coaching in England 
is still as popular as ever with our Transatlantic friends, 
and we are now mapping out one or two 1 tours for our 
subscribers referred to, which will carry them uiroaigh 
some of the most delightful haunts in, England. Any others 
among our readers who propose to spend part of their 
holidays in the same healthful and delightful maimer can 
have tours, with all necessary particulars as to distances, 
routes, expenses, etc., etc., made out for them at the 
offices of The Road without any charge whatever. They 
have but to put themselves into communication with the 

Coaching Editor, and the thing is donei! 

* * * 

Visitors to the Continent during the coming season will 
bo pleased to hear that some arrangements are under con¬ 
sideration for the running of a coach from Ilouen, and some 
well-known English whips are interested in the contem¬ 
plated enterprise. At the present moment, as the arrange¬ 
ments are not by any means complete, wo do not consider 
it advisable to mention names; but in our next issue we 
i hone to have something further to say in connection with 
this matter. 

* * * 

We also understand that coaching at Nice will again this 
year be taken up vigorously, and that one of the most popu¬ 
lar pastimes on the Riviera is likely to receive considerable 
attention. We need scarcely remind our readers that the 
last time that the road was occupied between Nice and 
neighbourhood the enterprise was that of the proprietors, of 
the successful li Reunion ” coaches, these gentlemen having 
first conceived the idea, of running daily a line of coaches 
from Nice to Cannes and back, and another starting at the 
same hour from Cannes to Nice and back. Visitors to Nice 
were unanimous in declaring that no greater treat had 
ever been accorded to them; and it is satisfactory to learn 
that the same enjoyment will again be offered this coming 
season. Among those who were ardent supporters of the 
coaches on the previous occasion that they ran were Sir 
Alan Mackenzie, Mr. A. F. McAdam, Captain -Somerset, 
Major Neil, Capt. Pryce-Ha.m,ilton„ Count Charles de la 
Rochefoucauld, Mr. Henry Ridgway, and Mr. Cunard. With¬ 


out specifying those who will be concerned in the undertaking 
this year, we may go so far as to state that some of the 
gentlemen above named will be found to be interested during 
the coming season. 

* * * 


Coaching in America has not yet attained the acme of 
ease and comfort that we in less hysterical and hustling old 
England have so long enjoyed. The Yankees are a funny 
people, and seem to possess a rooted objection, to allowing 
others to enjoy themselves in any fashion which does not 
commend itself to their united judgment or which possesses 
a.ny claim to novelty. A correspondent sends us some start¬ 
ling information concerning the experiences of a party of 
coaching men in Philadelphia. Readers of The Bond will re¬ 
member that during the past summer coaching season we 
more than once referred to the “ Alert ” coach, which ran from 
New York to Philadelphia. It now appears that some very 
exciting and somewhat dangerous episodes enlivened the jour¬ 
ney of the coach on its trip from Philadelphia to New York, 
which fact, however, we learn, did not deter any of the pas¬ 
sengers from occupying their seats on the coach when it 
started on the return trip to the Quaker City. The start 
was made at the regular hour from the Waldorf Hotel, and 
-Colonel Morrell, as usual, was in charge. The passengers 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Wright and Miss Fisher of 
Philadelphia, Miss Lurman of Baltimore, Miss Prunett of 
Tarrytown, Mr. William Field of Albany, and Mr. Lyman 
Biddle and Mr. Edward Browning of Philadelphia. 

* * * 


The first incident which caused excitement occurred just 
after the coach bowled into Jersey City. A gang of youthful 
ruffians, called in the United States “ hoodlums,” about thirty 
or forty in number, was observed gathered together at the 
same place that the stoning of the coach took place three 
days previously. The boys were well supplied with ammuni¬ 
tion in the shape of stones and bits of wood and brick. As 
soon as the coach came within throwing distance it was met 
by a shower of these missiles. The coachman was the only 
person hit, however. He received a slight grazing blow on 
the right cheek. 

* * * 


Colonel Morrell immediately brought the coach to a 
standstill and jumped from the box. He started toward the 
crowd of roughs, but most of them at once took to their heels 
and got out of the way down the side streets. Colonel Morrell 
expressed himself forcibly to those who were left, but they 
said they had not thrown any of the missiles. As no police¬ 
man was in sight (this seems to be as well understood in 
America as it is m our own country) Colonel Morrell resumed 
his seat and the coach started again. A little further on 
another crowd of boys had assembled to meet the coach. They 
also assailed it with various missiles. 

* * •*- 


This time several of the passengers, including two of the 
women, were struck and slightly injured. Colonel Morrell 
was hit on the back of the head by a bit of stone. He ac- 
celerated the speed of the horses, and quickly got out of 
range of the ammunition. Another attack was made on 
the coach in Twenty-fourth Street in New York but no 
damage was done either to the coach or its occupants. The 
attention of the police was of course called to the trouble, 
and protection m toe future has been assured both in New 
York and Jersey City. Let us hope for the sake of this 
year s coaching arrangements the police will carry out their 
duties. J 


1 ively i ” lplet0n: < L ° 0k hele ’ thatanimal you sold me is too 

Horsedealer: “Aren’t you a married man?” 

Dimpleton: “Yes. What has that, to do with it?” 
Dealer: “I supposed, of course, you wanted ahorse your 
wife eouldn t drive. J 


The livening News is a. very bright paper, but sometiui.es— 
we will not say when only at its best—its glory is somewhat 
reflected. Thus a, few days a.gO’ two of its “ Gossip- of the 
Day ” items were copied almost verbatim from, The Road but 
we have noi knowledge where the remaining flashes of bright¬ 
ness came from. That our contemporary finds something in 
our columns worthy of its scissors is doubtless a. compliment to 
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us, but it might just as well, and without- the sacrifice of very 
much dignity, acknowledge the source of its inspiration. The 
following two examples inter alia will suffice: — 


The R ail *' Jan. 1, 1895. (p. 614.) 

“ rMr - Alfred d « Rothschild’s) 
establishments are perhaps more remark¬ 
able for the completeness and neatness 
of the stablos than for anything else. 
. . . It was Mr. Alfred de Roth¬ 
schild who first interested himsolf in the 
training of a team of zebras for tandem 
work on the road. . . . After a 
time the spectacle became so much 
advertised that Mr. dc Rothschild gave 
up his driving in London, and romoved 
his zebras down to Trlng, where they 
noware. . . 

44 The lion >** Jan. 1, 1896. (p. 696 ) 

‘ Baron Knoop, who is well known in 
certain sections of English coaching 
circles, has recently had constructed for 
him an almost ontirely new style of 
coach. . . . The coach is in minia- 
turo, being so constructed that only two 
passengors can bo carried inside.” 

* 


The “ Even inn News,” Jan. 10,1895. 

“The neatest stables in England are 
sal l to be those of Mr. Alfred do ltoth- 
schil i. In two of the loose boxes at th.> 
present time are somo zebras, which aro 
often drivon about Trlng in a team. 
For a short whilo Mr. Rothschild tried 
driving his zebra team in Hyde Park, but 
the crowds that gathered to witness this 
strange sight were too much for him.” 


The “Evening News” Jan. 10, 1895. 

“A very b-autiful little coach is being 
made for Baron Knoop, one of the best- 
known four-in-hand men in London. 
It will, when completed, be one of tne 
smallest on the road, only accommodat¬ 
ing about three persons outside.’' 


* 


Noav it will be observed that the Evening News young man 
could not oven crib correctly. IIo must needs make a silly 
blunder which will cause the whole paragraph to be laughed 
at by coaching men. For, having attempted to accomplish 
too much, this brilliant- member of our contemporary's staff 
has achieved, too' little'. His 1 information, under the shallow 
guise of originality, is a slur upon both, the sense of the ownei 
of the coach and an insult to the builders, neither of whom will 
thank him for his undesired! comments, especially the former, 
who is described (upon what authority?) as “ one of the best- 
known four-in-hand men in London." As a matter of fact, 
Baron Knoop, a modest, retiring, and unassuming gentleman, 
is probably known to- few people outside his own, immediate 
circle of coaching friends, and he would'be the very last per son 

to claim the distinction attributed to him. 

* * * 


Then, a<min, to describe the vehicle built for Baron Knoop 
as “ a, very beautiful little coach ” is pure nonsense, there being 
absolutely nothing “beautiful” about it although there is 
considerable smartness of detail and novelty of design. Bi t 
the acme of absurdity is reached when, this highly oaigmal 
scribe pronounces the coach capable of accommodating 
about three persons outside” The natural presumption is 
that he was afraid of copying the paragraph from The Road 
outright, and, therefore, he mutilated it so as to prevent 
identification. He certainly succeeded in part, but his clum¬ 
siness did not altogether shield him from our eagle eye. 
Had he ventured to quote The Road as the author of this 
wholly ridiculous paragraph-winch, consisting of a little ovey 
five lines, contains a. mistake in each one of them-he would 
have deserved; to have been sued for libel. Some of am 
readers may affect to laugh at this expose of a clumsy and 
sillv* piece of journalistic “smaitnes.s , but after all, is 
dignified upon the part of a daily paper like the Evening News 
toMiermit it, and does the publication of a paragrapli so lull 
of iotesqueerrors do any good! We forgive the culprit for 
las' intentional discourtesy to ourselves but we cannot pardon 
dm for insulting the intelligence of the members of the 
coaching world by deeming them worthy of no better news 
than that which lie had; provided. # 

V few days after the appearance of the above paragraph 
a, still further extraordinary communique appeared m the 
columns of our contemporary to the following cftcct:- In 
regard to a paragraph in tins column _ concerning Baron 
Knoop's new coach, Mr. Chapman, of 479, Oxford Street, 
writes- 'The coach is now completed and in use, and carries 
the full complement of passengers outside as an ordinary full- 
sired coach but, only two instead of four. It is very low 
down, only six feet to the roof seats, and is so constructed as 
to be available for large horses as well as ponies. 


The italics are. not ours, but those of our contemporary. 
In endeavouring to put the information to which we have 
referred correct, the Evening News writer has plunged still 
further into the- mire of confusion and nonsense. In the first 
place, “Mr. Chapman" is a representative of Messrs. Holland 
and Holland, who are the actual builders of the coach, and we 
think that our contemporary would liave done well to have 
given the manufacturers their full title, Mr. Chapman being 
only one member of their firm. Secondly, we do not- believe 


that Mr. Chapman, being an expert and experienced coach- 
builder, ever could have written such nonsense as the follow¬ 
ing:—“But only two instead of four .” Only two what , and 
instead of four wliat f The sentence, as it is written, conveys 
no meaning whatever; but we divine that what Mr. Chapman 
did write was that “ the inside of the coach accommodated 
only two passengers instead of four," which would only be a 
repetition of the information that appeared in the columns of 
The lload of January 1st. The editor of the Evening News 
should polish up his young men a little more energetically, 
especially in the sub-editorial department. The insertion of 
such senseless paragraphs as the above can only induce, the 
reader to form but a poor opinion of the ability of the staff. 

* * * 

It may safely be. assumed that whatever other pleasing 
forms of recreation. Dr. Farr may pursue in time to 1 co-me, he 
will not select coaching. His experiences of the road have 
been, singularly unfortunate, as has also' been his attempt to 
induce the. Law Courts to help him in his troubles. His last 
fruitless appeal was made a, short time ago. to the. Lord Chief 
Justice and a special jury. Tlie claim in this case was for 
diimages for personal injuries, sustained by Dr. Farr, of Ken- 
liington, by reason of the overturning of the coach, the 
“ Tally-Ho," belonging to Mr. Chapman, who carries on busi¬ 
ness a.t Eastbourne. as a. jobmaster, under the title of Chapman 
a-ndi Sons. Dr. Farr's case was that on the 3rd of October, 
1893, lie*, with Dr. Smith, of Brighton, took tickets for an ex¬ 
cursion! to' Battle Abbey and back, and that on the return 
journey, while the coach, was turning a sharp corner in a place 
called Wood 1 Lane, the accident happened through the negli¬ 
gent driving of defendant's servant. 

* * * 

According to the plaintiff's case, the driver whistled to his 
horses as they were, descending a hill, and encouraged them to 
gallop, with the view of giving impetus for the. ascent of an¬ 
other hill. But the defendant denied that his driver was 
guilty of any negligence, and lie. alleged that the coach wa.s 
well and carefully driven. It was suggested that the horses 
were startled in. some way, and shied or jibbed, and this 
caused the accident. Dr. Smith, who was with Dr. Farr, also 
sued the defendant to obtain, damages for personal injuries, 
but he was no more fortunate than Dr. Farr, and thus the two 
worthy medicos can mingle their tears in mutual sympathy 
over their lack of success. 

* * * 

One of the most satisfactory aspects of latter-day coaching 
is the good-fellowship which exists between the. London and 
Provincial coaching men, and the interest which both display 
in the doings of one another. Time 1 was, and that not so very 
longi ago, when. London whips either feigned or entertained a 
real indifference to the doings of their Provincial brethren; 
but since the advent of this journal, the object of which has 
been to bring together in one. bond of fellowship all coaching 
men throughout the world, the best possible understanding 
has been promoted between London and Provincial whips, 
with the result that to-day the enterprises of both are. regarded 
with mutual interest. There has even sprung up a pleasant 
and friendly rivalry between the two, and during the coaching 
season it is quite customary for London whips to pay invita¬ 
tion visits to their Provincial confreres, and vice vers A, many 
of our out-of-town coaches sport on their boxes well-known 
Provincial drivers, while some of our notable London coaoli- 
men are seen on occasions driving Provincial coaches.. Long 
may this pleasant fellowship continue! It is one which has 
long been advocated by us, and one, moreover, which we 

should like to see considerably augmented. 

* '*• * 

Among the popular Provincial coaching men is Mr. 
J. T. C. Eadie, of Barrow Hall, Derby, a gentleman who is 
well known to 1 many of our readers as the proprietor of the 
successful Burton-on-Trent coach, the “ Tantivy," of which we 
have had a great deal to- say in former issues of tliis 
journal, and whose biography appears elsewhere. Mr. 
Eadie is a son of Mr. James Eadie, of Barrow-on-Trent, his 
seat being situated near the pleasant town of Derby. He was 
born in 1861, and is, therefore, in his 33rd year. He was 
educated in Scotland at Dollar Academy and at the Edinburgh 
University. Hailing from Burton, it is not surprising to hear 
that Mr. Eadie, together with his father and his two brothers, 
is engaged in the profitable occupation of brewing, the suc¬ 
cessful Company of which he is a director being a limited 
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liability concern, his father and two brothers forming the 
other members of tlio board of direction. 

* * * 

The Australian Mail a few days ago published a very in¬ 
teresting interview with Lord Percy Douglas, who has just 
returned from a journey to the goldfields of Western Aus¬ 
tralia. Among many other interesting facts which Lord 
Douglas related to his interviewer, he gave a vivid description 
of his coaching experiences from Mullewa up country. Taking 
the coach he drove 240 miles to Cue, and he tells us that he 
accomplished the distance in three days’ travelling. Lord 
Percy describes the coaches as being magnificently horsed, 
and the roads as in splendid condition, while he further tells 
us tliat there is accommodation in the way of hotels at inter¬ 
vals all the way up, thus doing away with the necessity of 
any wimping out. On his return journey he accomplished the 
distance of 162 miles in one day, which, taking into considera¬ 
tion the fact that the roads are only bush roads, seems, indeed, 
very fast travelling. But, as a matter of fact, if necessary, 
we arc told, the journey can always be accomplished in two 
days, and, once at Cue, passengers arc within easy driving 

distance of all the principal mining centres. 

* *x- * 

There is a very friendly feeling existing between the regu¬ 
lar passengers of the Wick and Helmsdale coach and their 
coachman, and a. few days ago the latter, J. C. Swanson, mail 
driver between Wick and Helmsdale, was the recipient of a 
handsome present from them. We are told that. Swanson has 
by his pleasant and cheerful manner become quite a favourite 

with all with whom he comes in contact on his route. 

* * * 

The above pleasing little incident was the outcome of a 
“ whip’’ sent to a local paper'by one of the regular coach pas¬ 
sengers, and whose.effusion ran, as follows: “It is well-known 
that the two drivers of the mails' between Wick and Helms¬ 
dale (Messrs. Bartlett and Swanson) are not only very oblig¬ 
ing and courteous to those whoi travel with them, but the 
general public are also indebted for the punctual manner in 
which they discharge their duties. Many services are ren¬ 
dered! gratuitously, and at this sea.son. of the year it would bo 
only right to make them a. money presentation. I would 
suggest that committees be formed in. the various districts 

witii the view of having this carried into effect.” 

* * * 

A few days ago- the Kilmartin coach had a narrow escape 
from « ( i> serious accident. When returning from. Lochgilphead, 
and between Caimbaaii and Kilmiohael, one of the horses 
shied: at, some tins carried by a. party of tinkers, startling the 
other horses. The coach was dragged to one side of the road, 
the wheels sinking into a. drain. After unyoking the horses, 
the coach, was got on to the road, and proceeded on its journey 
without injury. * * * 

A New York journal devoted to riding and driving in¬ 
terests publishes, in a recent issue, an extraordinary letter, 
headed “American Loach-horses for Eng 1 !and.” We observe 
that this communication emanates from “a gentleman in 
England,” but unfortunately the name and the address are 
left out, and this, we are told by the editor, is for “obvious 
reasons.” Very obvious, we should say; and in the face of 
such omission we may be pardoned for expressing a doubt 
as to the genuineness of the communication in question, or, 
at any rate, of the seriousness of the writer thereof. The 
letter leads olf with a pleasing tribute to the value of the 
journal, which, we doubt not, is thoroughly well deserved. 
This anonymous correspondent says: “I have with pleasure 
read a copy of your journal, lent me by a friend, and notice 

in a very nice article that a Mr.-is a first-class judge of 

harness horses.” (This mode of introduction is a singularly 
ingenious one.) lie then proceeds to detail bis wants, very 
naively put, as follows: “It is intended starting the 'Old 
Times ’ (coach) to Brighton the coming season, myself and 
two friends having undertaken to horse it, and we have de¬ 
cided to experiment with a complete stud of American horses." 
* * # 

Brushing aside this correspondent’s lack.of good manners 
in placing “myself” before liis two friends, we should be very 
glad to know what Tom Harveyson and his supporters on the 
“Old Times” coach propose to do while this enterprising 
Yankee is driving the “ Old Times” coach to Brighton? All 
we can say is that this is the first intimation of the contem¬ 
plated change of route which has reached us, and it seems 


rather strange that it should emanate from the other side. I 
Perhaps, however, it originated there also. The mysterious I 
correspondent then continues as follows: “We therefore re- I 
quire a responsible gentleman, capable of buying sixty horses I 
suitable for that purpose—bay, brown, and chestnut in colour, I 
as little white markings as possible, agies 5 and 6, off 15.3 I 

and 16 hands. If you will advise me as to Mr. ■-’s quali- I 

fioations, also if he would be willing to enter into negotiation I 
with a view to buy for us, and if so, a rough estimate as to I 
price per head, inclusive of freight, insurance, etc., we should I 

desire three shipments of twenty, per- Line. An early I 

reply will oblige, yours very truly, -.” I 

* * * 1 

The stylo of composition adopted by this correspondent I 
is as curious for its originality as his request. To go to I 
America for coacli-liorses seems to us to be as reasonable as I 
going to Timbuctoo for harness. Although a considerable 1 
amount of difference lias always prevailed among coach pro- I 
prietors and coaching men as to the exact style and size of 1 
coaeh-liorses to drive, wei have not heard, up till now, that I 
there has betMi any question as to the choice between English I 
and foreign coach-horses. Indeed, it is recognised all the I 
world over that the English coacli-liorse stands pre-eminent, I 
and surely an individual who intends to drive ail English coach I 
to an English watering-place, and to ply for hire among I 
English passengers, commits an extraordinary freak in I 
deciding to run his coach with American horses. This view I 
is, of course, expressed upon the assumption that the letter I 
to which we have referred is a genuine one. I 

Whoever “ Mr.-” may be, lie will probably share tlio I 

opinion, if lie lias had any experience in buying coacli-horses I 
at all, that lie could get for his money just as good animals I 
either at Tattersall’s, Aldridge’s, or at Beading, ltugby, Leices- I 
ter, or Swindon, as he could find in any part of the United I 
States, in addition to which lie would be saved the trouble I 
and the expense of importing such animals as he might find 
in America. That good horses could be purchased in America 
for the purpose mentioned we do not for a moment doubt, 

and the additional expense of bringing them over here_say, ' 

£7 from New York to Liverpool, £2 from Liverpool to Lon¬ 
don, and an additional 20s. or 30s. for insurance, etc.—would 
not prove very onerous. But why bring them over at all 
when good English horses are available? The only solution 
to the question that presents itself is that an endeavour may 
be contemplated to make a market for American coach-horses 
over this side. * * * 

Coaching in America, promises—f\vo use the words in all 
due reserve, having regard to humorous attempts that have 
already failed te progress further than the “promise”— 
to. be pursued with vigour this coming spring. A coach will 
run from the Hotel Brunswick, New York, to* xlie West¬ 
chester Country Club, under the auspices 1 of the Coaching 
Club ; a coach will run from the Cumberland, Broadway, 
JSow York to the Suburban Riding and Driving Club, Kings- 
bridge liood; and a coach is to run aga.in between New York 
and 1 hiladelplua. Yet another coach will bo launched 
between New York and Buffalo, while two additional coaches 
wi i be put on between Philadelphia and the suburbs Two 
other suggested coaches are those between Philadelphia and 
Washington, and between Washington and Baltimore, It 
will be interesting to see how many of these promised routes 
are ultimately horsed. 
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THE SADDLE HORSE. 


THE ANCIENT BRITON WAS A GRACEFUL RIDER. 


Julius Caesar Tells Us So.—The Arab and his Steed.—The Position of the 

Horso in History,—The Horse in Warfare,—The Origin of the Saddle 

Horse.—His Future Quite Secure. 


The hor.se came into use first as a riding and not a driving 
animal, mid first bare-back and afterwards saddle fashion; and 
thus ho was a factor in the arts of war long before ho lout himself 
to the uses of peace and civilisation. The horse’s enslavement, or 
subjugation and improvement, came with the invention and appli¬ 
cation to his body of harness ; and even after this was reached 
his chief employment was still for a long time in connection with 
hostile and destructive forces. So that in the histories of the really 
great nations of antiquity, horses and chariots are about as often 
as otherwise named together, and indeed tho presence of anything 
in connection with a vehicle for use und association with the 
horse may be taken as a sign of more or loss progress, tho like 
being to man in his very rudest state, practically outside of the 
subject. 

Tims we seo how this noblest of all tho orders of creation 
below man himself lends itself to and to no small extent tells 
the story of human condition. When Caesar first found and con¬ 
quered Albion, our great and glorious Great Britain of to-day, 
then a country of Celts altogether, lie was surprised at the 
horsemanship of the natives, and from tho fact that they had 
progressed to the chariot stage—a fact of which he himself advises 
us—it is evident that whatever may have been tho status of our 
ancestors in many respects they were certainly above the condition 
of mere rude savages. It seems clear that wherever and whenever 
man has, from the very earliest ages, found the horse, there man 
has made the horse his very own ; and every now and then tho 
two come into history together in a surprising liiaiinoi, and to an 
utter change in what previously seemed to be the necessary 

drift of events. , . , r ,, 

To tho nation of Arabs the horse has been far more than a 

mere object o t pleasure and beauty, which is all in that 
association ho is mostly considered. I ho horse——the ruling 
horse—has been largely instrumental m causing the Arabian 
people to bo regarded, as they really are, as a warlike and conquer¬ 
or people; and when the great .Homan Empire began to totter 
preparatory to its final fall, a prime factor m tho decline wasa race 
of riders—a race of hardy horsemen known as Huns, who origin¬ 
ated in a country north of the great Chinese wall. Gibbon, the 
famous historian, refers to them as they figured m the early 
centuries of this ora, and he says their cavalry “ frequently con- 
sisted of 200,000 or 300,000 men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses.” 
The place of the saddle or riding horse m ancient and, indeed, m 
all war history, is thus suggested ; and in this way the fate of 
even England, determining in no small degree her destiny and 
present position in the world turned on the Norman chargers 
that figured on the memorable field of Hastings The Saxon rode 
the seas; the Celt of Britain, at the very outset of his appear¬ 
ance in authentic history, is seen m conspicuous association with 
the horse ; and the Norman has notable relation to both sea and 

ll0l ItiH thus plain why tho ruling blood in all civilised and advanced 

Ml/girt—? ..»! nL that h. i, Tho Mi„, 
were i existence long before there was a horse intro¬ 
duced as a beast of burden. Horses did not appear m 
t'cL, .for insbniee, until tto -toent.i ^century, when 

war extermination against the unoffending natives the 

wai oi ^ i inrses as a power to terrify and Bub- 

due qU 'Tim splemlid lifemanship of the North American Indians, 

assorting itsilf EASTS 

mg three hundroc^yeais, may pro^ q{ ft faoulty w func . 

species of atavism L J „ rca t and prominent in the ancestry, 
turn, of something that was gicat> anu p , 

to resume tho full sway after a long penod of doimancy. 

tyt! i . J nf tho American race journeyed 

. , ^! ieu 1/110 P 101ieel 1 I J £ fc f 0 r them to do but to ride, 

mto Kentucky, there vas nothing 1 . former was always 

It was either on horseback oioufoj ,* ^ 

selected, except when the piessuic ui 1 v , 

everybody who was anybody rode; ant > y <-> <■ 

recent nLnury and record of an abundance of good riders on 
every hand, including riders young and 11 c • > ‘ 

riders of both sexes. . .. 

Lb will enable one to understand how, in connection with tho 
home, one good thing leads to another, if we remember that 


Kentucky’s first love and real pride in tho horse line, as touching 
pi -e breeds, was the beautiful thoroughbred. This in turn led 
to the trotter ; for certainly without the former the latter, as 
avo at present see and hear of it, could not bo. And it is odd and 
true that the riding horse, the first on the spot in Kentucky, 
was the last to be made there, or for that matter anywhere, into 
a distinct brood. Thus one pure good breed of horses has sug¬ 
gested and led up to the making of another and of others ; and 
so avo have the principles of evolution and the laws of tho survival 

of tho lUtuHt, oi' most ijesu’eil, nt work to-day light under our very 
eyes. 

Tho more famous of the early riding horses came us clmneo 
shots, so to nay. They Avei'u not as iioav In any sense the products 
of definite breeding Avith a vIoav to siioh result ; and so, Avhilo 
it Avas ahvays recognised that in their best form they could not 
bo found vf] oily apart from running blood, they wore sought for 
and made from tho most diverse material within that very wide 
range. It Avas long ago established that runners bred to be 
runners Avcre every Avay better and more reliable in their special 
line of service than such as were not so bred, these latter re¬ 
quiring, in order to their being held in available form, watchful 
training daily over and over again—strikingly marking the 
difference betAvcon an animal taking to a task naturally and one 
hold to it by use only. In duo course tho experience in trotting 
was found to accord perfectly with that long previously reached 
among the runners of thoroughbreds ; and iioav at last and in 
like manner this—the doctrine that to get an animal to bo relied 
oil for a given use it must lie bred to tlmt use—has been made 
the cardinal doctrine for saddle or riding horses also. Without 
the operation of this doctrine or laAV such a tiling as a breed of 
saddle horses is impossible ; and it Avill bo found Avith this breed, 
as it has been in the history of other breeds, that what opposition 
exists or arises on tho Avay to the general acceptance of the facts 
ashore presented will in duo course cease. It is not meant by this 
that in the case of the standard-bred saddle-horse matters have pro¬ 
gressed so far that all the good is within and none without the 
prescribed limits; but it is meant that more and more this will 
bo the actual state of alfairs, and that more and more the place 
of safety will bo within and not without tho lines. 

It will lie inferred from what is hero stated that the saddle 
horse interest is in the midst of a time of transition, and so it 
really is; and being an already great and still growing interest 
it is inconceivable that a serious step forward resulting in many 
changes as to values and otherwise is to be effected without some 
warm discussion, and perhaps disaffection also. Indeed, some¬ 
thing on this order is iioav Avliat is going on, but it Avill not be 
seriously in the Avay of those avIio propose and expect to make 
the standard-bred saddle-horse as much above the itinerant stage 
of tho breed as a runner is above a nondescript quarter horse, 
or a trotter like, say, Nancy Hanks, is superior to the pedigree¬ 
less aspirants to trotting honours in the days when a mile in 2.30 
Avas rarely thought of and scarcely hoped for. 

Of course the good work thus commenced is to go oil, tho 
superstructure rising in attractive form on the substantial founda¬ 
tion that not a minute too soon has been laid. Thus tho situa¬ 
tion is in every Avay clearly defined. No one need buy a true- 
bred saddle-horse unless he wishes to do so, but if that is what 
he seeks he ought to have it aud no mistake, and. with protection 
against deception. If a person chooses to purchase or to deal 
in the article of speedy manufacture, Avhich is apart from 
anything worthy the name of breeding, lot him do so by all means, 
only in fairness lie should do so under his oavii proper 
colours. That really is all there is to any discussion that can 
properly arise in this connection. 

But avo have Avandered aAvay, very far aAvay, from the. liorso 
as a mere instrument of Avar, and still hold him in saddle service, 
and Avith prospects for him in this service greater than ever be¬ 
fore. It looks as if the time might not bo far off when, in the 
application of electricity, the horse as an instrument of mero 
power would not count for much ; Avhilo on the other hand, it 
is evident that as the Avorld prospers and progresses the pleasure- 
giving, mind-resting horse, in all his forms, will bo more and 
more in demand, and among such forms a chief place will 
ahvays bo held for the true-bred saddler. 


Free Private Consultation is one of tho features that have 
helped to build up the present reputation of tho Electropathic 
Bolt, 21 shillings post free, the world-famed curative appliance, 
ample opportunities being given to all classes to take advantage 
of tho skill and experience of the consulting officers, who place 
their services at tho disposal of all those Avho wish for advice. 
Those who reside at a distance, or who are othorwisc unable to 
call and avail themselves of these opportunities, can obtain full 
particulars by means of well-printed illustrated pamphlets, 
books of testimonials, &c., Avhich are sent post free to' any address 
upon application to the secretary, Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, 52, Oxford-stroot, W. All communications are 
treated as private and confidential. [Advt.] 
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A NEW ROAD TO FORTUNE. 

The question of Irow we ere to get rkl of our superfluous 
population—for ever growing—is one which: is continually crop¬ 
ping .up, and in spite of the numerous remedies and solutions 
which have been suggested', there are always those who have 
some opposition to otter, with the result that year by year, in 
spite of the large amount of emigration that actually goes on, 
there is always a superabundance of individuals—members of the 
better as well as. of the poorer classes—who desire to emigrate 
but do not know where to go. The vast districts’ of South Africa 
and West Australia are absorbing a certain amount of our eligible 
young men, but the opportunities that were formerly available 
in Australia appear to have within the past few years ceased to 
exist, to any great extent, and consequently it is necessary to look 
to other fields for a favourable chance of employing manual labour 
and investing capital. 

For several years past the attractiveness of ]S r ew Mexico, 
with its vast extent of territory, its delightful climate, and its 
varied and inexhaustible mineral wealth, and other resources, has 
been well known; and it appears that one day it is assuredly- 
destined to 
supporta large 
and prosper¬ 
ous popula¬ 
tion. The only 
thing that up 
to now has pre¬ 
vented New 
Mexico from 
becoming al¬ 
together a 
laind of pro¬ 
mise is its re¬ 
stricted area 
of irrigable 
land. Out of 
the whole of 
this vast terri¬ 
tory, which is 
greater in ex¬ 
tent than that 
of England, 

Scotland, Ire- 
1 a n d, and 
Wales com¬ 
bined, only a 
few hundred 
thousand 
acres of valley 
land and low 
mesa, or up¬ 
land, can ever 
be irrigated. 

This, consider¬ 
ing the perfect 


climate, so pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to 
fruit and vine 
culture, as well 
as to the breed¬ 
ing of horses, is 
very much to be 
regretted. The 
fortunate set¬ 
tlers and pur¬ 
chasers of land 
in the irrigable 
portions ol the 
country, how¬ 
ever, only profit 
all the more. 
The Mcsilla 
Valley Irrigation 
Colony, located 
in the Mcsilla 
Vail e y, N e w 
Mexico, [J.S.A., 
owns an i m- 
mensc tract of 
irrigable land 
in the Valley. 
The shares of 
the company are 
held by gentle¬ 
men taking an 
active interest in 
the colony,while 
the directors do 
all they can to 

. a s s i s t a li d 

fui tlier the interests ol all settlers. Here is carried on every 
possible kind of fruit culture, as well as the preserving ol high- 
class bottled, tinned, and dried fruits and vegetables. This 
renders the Me,silk Valley settlors in every way independent of 
local and eastern markets-. Fruit growing in the Mcsilla Valley 
presents the opportunity of making large profits with a certainty 
unsiupassed by any other legitimate undertaking in any part 
of the world. A miner now and then “ strikes it rich,” and 
discovers a ready-made fortune, but the proportion of those who 
do so is small indeed, when compared with those who toil year after 
year with pick and shovel, buoyed up with the hope, so seldom 
realised, that some day luck will turn their way, and that they 
too will end their days in luxury and ease. There are many 
worse things a healthy young man, with no family to support, 
might do than to shoulder pick and shovel and start out in search 
of his fortune amongst the as yet little prospected mountains 
near Mcsilla- Valley. It will give him, if not a financial inde¬ 
pendence, an independence of character and self-reliance that 
will stand him in good stead' in any walk of life. But for a 
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married man, with a wife and 
family dependent upon him; 
for the man threatened with 
some throat or lung trouble, 
the result of living in a damp, 
cloudy, treacherous climate ; 
for the man who has succeed¬ 
ed well in life, and feeds that 
lie may now rest from arduous 
work, and seeks a perfect cli¬ 
mate to live in and enjoy the 
fruits of past labour, but who 
still wishes to engage in some 
light and profitable occupation 
to keep body healthy and 
mind from stagnating ; for 
the struggling farmer, whom 
the last lew years or dis¬ 
astrously low prices has still 
left in tiie possession of some 
little capital—we believe that 
fruitgrowing in this beautiful 
valley presents unequalled 
inducements. i 

Enormous profits are obtain¬ 
ed in proportion to the capital 
and labour expended, and, 
unlike mining, there is no- ( 
thing speculative in the 
business. A man can calculate 
this year what his income 
will be next year, and the 
year following, and so on for 
a decade ahead, with a degree 
of certainty unknown in al¬ 
most any other occupation. In a land where insect pests, or any ol the 
many diseases so destructive to fruit trees are unknown ; where there 
is almost perpetual sunshine to mature, in perfection, the heavy 
crop, the peculiarly suitable soil produces ; where it never rains 
too much, and any'deficiency of moisture is supplied exactly when 
it is needed, from a reliable system of irrigation; where the 
particular varieties of fruits raised are those which can he grown 
in but few other localities in the United States, and of a quality, 
and appearance, unexcelled anywhere in the world, it is easy to 
understand that the business is both profitable and sure. 

It must to remembered also that during the time that the 
trees are reaching maturity the rich virgin soil, which is 
fertilised afresh at" every irrigation, permits of crops being grown 
between the trees without any ill-effect being produced on either 
land or orchard. Thus the land need not lie unproductive of 
profit during the development of an orchard. Those readers of 
'Thr Hoad who at some time or other contemplate a settlement 
in this delightful part of the world, may depend upon being able 
to .rrow to great advantage suelii fruits as pears, winch do very 
well- peaches, which, thrive as in no other part of the world, 
and bear proportionately ; apricots of the best varieties ; plums, 
quinces, almonds, prunes, and small fruit, grapes, etc., for all 
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of which they can find a ready market. Hnglish walnuts are a 
very profitable crop, while asparagus grows in this locality to 
perfection. As an illustration of what profits are actually made 
in the Mesilla 'Valley by fruit growers, we may mention that 
fruit commission linns, during the springs of several past years, 
have been paying the owners of orchards and vineyards $100, 
or about £20, per acre for the fruit crop of the following summer 
and fall. They do all the work of harvesting, marketing, and 
generally of cultivating and irrigating, and take every risk in 
connection with the growth of the fruit and marketing of it. The 
owner of the orchard sits by and looks on, and is paid a clear net 
return of £20 per acre. It matters not to him whether 
markets are good or bad, £20 for every acre has been placed safely 
to his credit in the bank since the preceding spring. 

Alfalfa, which is a species of lucerne, is also very largely grown, 
and is a. great favourite of the farmers. It should produce from 
three to live cuttings of hay each year, each cutting averaging 
from one to two tons per acre. For the first year—when the crop 
is not so heavy as it will be later on—live tons per acre is quite a 
moderate estim.de. It is a crop that requires little care except irri¬ 
gation after each cutting, and the necessary work attached to har¬ 
vesting. Oats or barley are often sown with it. The mixed hay thus 

produced the 

. 1 first year sells 

as readily as 
pure alfalfa 
liay,andgreat- 
1 y increases 
what would 
otherwise be 
a light first- 
year’s crop. 
The demand 
for this pro¬ 
duct is, we un¬ 
derstand, con- 
s t an 11 y in¬ 
creasing. It is 
unrivalled in 
its fattening 
qualities. The 
business o f 
feeding steers 
upon it is be¬ 
ing rapidly de¬ 
veloped with 
good succoss. 
Hogs fed on it 
thrive admir¬ 
ably. If so 
wished it may 
be pastured 
like an or¬ 
dinary clover 
field. 


OLD MEXICAN ACIQUTA MESILLA VALLEY. 
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THROUGH THE EAST ON WHEELS. 


Dime was when tlio average traveller considered it liis bounden 
duty, if his wanderings took him even but slightly outside the 
beaten track of trippers and tourists, to publish his experiences 
in the form of a volume. Publishers have been weary of the 
manuscripts tendered, and the encouragement in the way of actual 
acceptances having been but small, budding and ambitious authors 
for the most part must have been thrown upon their own financial 
resources', and many a light has been strangled m its birth as a 
consequence. Within the past few yearn innumerable publica¬ 
tions dealing with experiences of a more or less fascinating 
character have made their appearance, but the numbers of really 
interesting and attractive works coming within this category 
have been exceptionally few. When a book of travels docs make 
a success, however, it usually proves of a permanent nature, and 
several editions are called for by the public, whose fondness for 
works of adventuro, offering fresh fields of amusement and 
sometimes of sport, is of a permanent character. 

Among the last class must undoubtedly be included the new 
work from the pen of Mr. Hugh Callan,* who has already made 
an enviable name for himself in connection with the* work from 
his pen. entitled “Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through 
Europe. ” Mr. Callan may be said to^ have been a pioneer 
among cyclists who- have gone far afield, his love of travel having 
taken him through some little-frequented countries. In addition 
to being an ardent traveller, Mr. Callan is likewise a graceful and 
able wi elder of the pen—two attributes which but seldom go 
hand in hand. Readers of our northern contemporaries have 
for several years past been 
amused and edified by perusing 
a series of articles which havo 
appeared from the pen of Mr. 

Callan, and it is mainly at their 
suggestion that the author has 
now issued these papers in book 
form. 

Our author started on his 
journey by way of Paris, and 
passing through some^ of the 
most attractive portions of 
France, and which he pauses 
to describe in a particularly 
bright and effective manner, ho 
reached the borderland of Swit¬ 
zerland, duly visiting Basle apd 
the Rhine, as well as the in¬ 
teresting and quaint town of 
Schaffhausen. Thus onwards, 
he finds his way among the 
Alps. The Tyrol has always 
possessed a particular fascina¬ 
tion for Englishmen, and Mr. 

Callan’s vivid description of its 
various attractions will do a 
great deal towards still further 


_ *r°m the Clyde to the Jordon. J 
Hugh Callan. (London and GJasgov 
Blacklo and Son, Limited.) Brice On 


bringing this charming and 
romantic portion of Europe 
more prominently before tra¬ 
vellers. Innsbruck having 
been duly described, we are 
transported on to the Crown- 
lands of Austria, where the 
author’s appearance upon a 
bicycle must have created a 
great deal of astonishment, the 
machine not being known in 
this particular corner of Europe. 
Croatia being about the least 
visited part of the Continent, 
we are told by the author that 
his advent positively struck 
terror into the minds of the 
wayfarers, his appearanco in 
some instances causing women 
and girls to flee before him 
shrieking along tho road. Alto¬ 
gether the Croatians cannot be 
a particularly intorestingpoople, 
judging from Mr. Callan’s de¬ 
scription of them, although 
their country is undoubtedly 
an attractive one. From Servia, 
tho interior and characteristics 
of which are very graphically 
described, to Bulgaria is no very 
.. great distance; while tho passage 

over the Balkans leads to Turkey in Europe, and hero Mr. Callan 
is perhaps at his best, his description of ltoumelia being about 
as oxocllent a one as wo have come across. Adrianople, of which 
wo give a view by kind permission of tho publishers of this volume, 
showing the city with Sultan Selim’s mosque, is undoubtedly of 
great interest to the student. It stands near the confluence of 
tho Maritza, the Arda, and tho Tundsha, wliero are now erected 
some “lovely, airy-like Turkish bridges.” Hither at the con¬ 
fluence Orestes, son of Agamemnon, betook himself after tho 
retaliatory murder of his mother, Clytemnestra, and purified 
himself in the joined waters. The. city was founded by, and 
named aftor, the Roman Emperor Hadrian. For a hundred years 
before they took Constantinople (in 1453) the Turks held this 
as their European capital. They had come round from Asia by 
the Danube, and made allies' of tho Bulgarians, tho Servians, and 
the Bosnians, and here they gathered together, as proselytes from 
these fierce races, tlioso terrible warsparks the Janizaries (Yengi 
•‘heri, meaning new soldiers), without whom they might never have 
entered tho City of tho Golden Horn. 

Constantinople and Stamboul are very freely discussed, and 
then this enterprising cyclist proceeds under tho shadow of Olym¬ 
pus, finding himself in Asia Minor—a portion of the European 
continent which is but very seldom visited bv Englishmen. It 
must, indeed, be a wondrous land, and Mr. Callan’s route 
took him right down through' the very heart of it to the sea at 
the south-eastern corner, where Syria begins. With the excep¬ 
tion of some 20 miles at the northern end previously visited, the 
cyclist was the first to pass that whole way. Here he suffered 
dreadfully—indeed, more than enough to make him lose heart. 
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During his wanderings in the heart of Anatolia lie arrives at 
Kutaya (Fig 3), the capital of Anatolia. The town consists of 
some 30,000 inhabitants. A long, dreary ride led to Koniah 
(Fig. 4), where the traveller found himself a little more comfort¬ 
ably located, encountering at length a European table and a 
European family. Koniah is now a great spreading town, with 
beautiful green suburbs. Its streets are clean, and its houses 
plain but tidy. Its bazaars are good, and its trade in carpets, 
leather and wool is considerable. Wherever you go, we are toid, 
you lind remains of former Iconiums in walls, and houses, and 
fountains. Greek names and Greek work, along with Arabic, 


meet even the inadvertent gaze. A marble column, that once 
graced some fair temple, may now prop up a dunghill; and an 
altar, once and often garlanded for the sacrifice, may now serve 
as a table to a butcher or a blacksmith. Koniah is called "lie 
“City of the Desert,” and after leaving it a further desert of salt 
has to be traversed, which leads on to the Taurus, which, 
having been crossed, lands the traveller in sunny Silicia. Crossing 
the railway (English) line between Adana and Mersina, then the 
river Cydnus, near the traditional spot where Alexander the 
Great narrowly escaped death, the indefatigable cyclist entered 
the gardens and woods amidst which nestles the city oi ,.>i. Paul. 
Mis description of the City of Tarsus, to which lie compares St. 
Paul, is certainly worth a brief reference. He says : “ Compared 
with the towns I had been for weeks accustomed to. Tarsus, or 
Teisoos, was an Eden and civilisation. Greenness and life abound 
in it. Trees and flowers meet your gaze even in the busiest 
streets. Door-s left open disclose gardens within the walls, where 
palms, and figs, and willows, and vines, and cactus grow exu- 


On the first day.of his arrival he did no more than pass through 
the long, winding streets of Scutari, and its magnificent forest of 
funereal trees, covering the hills above the town for many miles, 
and with the absolutely countless tombstones, forming the largest 
cemetery in the world. We give an illustration (Fig. 2) of tiie 
forest-road above Scutari, which is so aptly described by Mr. 
Callan. The difficulties and troubles which he encountered on 
this road would have discouraged a great many ; but the author 
is made of sterner stuff, and once having set his hand to the 
jdough he knew no turning back. Moreover, being of an inquir¬ 
ing turn of mind, he was enabled to discover a great many little 
incidents and facts for himself which might be deemed of value 
in the making of future history : some of his character sketches 
are undoubtedly brisk and clever. Through fair and fertile 
Phrygia he next wends his way, and, added to his troubles already 
noted, he finds great difficulty in obtaining sufficient food. 
There are no cafes or eating-houses where he could get even a 
plate of soup or a piece of meat; and no shops of any kind except 
in the largest towns. If he required bread, or cheese, or grapes, 
the traveller had to beg them or wait till they were presented to 
him, for they cou'hl not be bought. 


berant. The streets are broad enough, and not too rough; 
the shops arc big, the bazaars good, and at night the illumina¬ 
tion from them is gay and cheerful. Fruits are in plenty, even 
at this late season ; there are splendid apples and pears, ligs, 
plums, pomegranates, and nuts and almonds of all sorts, all for a 
trifle. Sugar-cane you can buy at two for a penny, or even a 
halfpenny. If someone would but bring down more streams 
from the mountains to irrigate better the lands, there could be 



many a fortune made here from sugar plantations. All is fresh 
and new as if it were spring. Put, indeed, it is a new harvest, 
a second, though now we are near the first of November. (Jetton is 
abundant along the plain. I met the Greek who owns the large 
factory recently started beside the Cydnus bridge. He has the 
courage to attempt to oust British cotton manufacturers from the 
Levant, and it is probable he will partially succeed Such 
attempts may one day bring the city of Tarsus back to somewhat 
of its ancient importance. ‘Saul of Tarsus’ was ‘a citizen 
of no mean city,’ whether Rome or Tarsus be meant. For in 



his day Tarsnewas the rival, in magnificence and learning, of 
Athens, of Antioch, and of Alexandria. Here a succession of 
illustrious scholars and thinkers kept alive the torch of truth 
m Greek philosophy, anil Home was always full of such Striho 
says, who came from here. Here Cicero was pro-consul and 
wrote valuable ‘ provincial letters.’ Here Mare Antony first met 
Cleopatra, and doubtless her ‘infinite variety’ was well supported 
by the magnificence of the place. Here Haroun-al-Uascliid had 
his court when he was bent on conquering the whole hnU ” 

The vicinity of Tanus, a gateway of' which is illustrated at 
l<ig. 5, is considered of sufficient interest for a whole chapter to 
be devoted to its description Syria and Palestine are next 
v,s-,ted and duly described, Mr Ca Ian’s excellent account of 
Kirjath-jeanm being equally worthy of quotation “Here ” savs 
lie, “on a deep slope, is Kirjath-jeaiim, where the ark’of Hie 
covenant rested, but where the traveller dare not rest now, for 
thieves or the sons of thieves dwell therein, and they are penitent 
only when they lack tl.e power. Now we are down in a dark 
glen, filled with olives, and terraced with vineyards and orchauls 
and the brook that runs beneath the bridge beside the Greek 
tavern is that from which David took the stone that killed 
Goliath. The place is Kolonieh, once a Roman Colony, and now¬ 
adays it is the favourite ‘ watering-place ’ for the well-to-do at 
Jerusalem. On Sunday it is a gay and enlivening scene. Away 
upon the hill at the end of the wady the light that we see is from 
the village ‘ the City of Juda, in the hill country,’ where Alary 
visited Elizabeth, and John the Baptist was born. Now we are 
U]> on another height, with another new prospect. Yonder across 
the deep ravine, where dogs are baying and human voices sounding 
eerily, is Neby Samwil, the tomb of the Prophet Samuel 1 . It 
was there that Richard of the Lion Heart stood and prayed, ‘Ah, 
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Lord God, may I never see Thy Holy (Jity if I *may not rescue it 
from the hands of Thine enemies;!’ And now we arc on the 
mountain brow that overhangs the City of David. It was here 
that valiant Godfrey stood with his knights in silence and prayer, 
before he won his title to be lirst Christian King of Jerusalem.” 

Here Mr. Callan almost approaches the close oi his wanderings, 
and having visited the City of Jerusalem, which lie describes 
with his customary skill 1 , he returns by way of Port Said, where 
both he and his bicycle were taken on board a “Glen” steamer 
back to winter and fogs, and by December 1st he was- again in 
London, having been away exactly four months, and having 
accomplished a distance of 2,800 miles by wheel. It may interest 
our readers to know that, having started oft with the sum of £50 
in his' pocket, Mr. Callan actually found himself -possessed of a 
balance of £6 when he came back, and he further tells us that 
half of his outlay was for rail and steamer. He certainly suc¬ 
ceeded in doing the journey cheaply enough, and although we do 
not regard his voyage as likely 'to induce many to fodow m his 
wake, those who do conjure up sufficient enterprise and pluck to 
do so will* find Mr. Callan’s book an excellent companion dc 
voyage. His pleasant experiences can be enjoyed, while ins 
troubles and vexations may, with discretion and care, be avoided. 
The volume, which is well printed and splendidly .llustrated 
throughout, shows the touch in every page 4 of a clever and con¬ 
scientious writer—one who depicts in graphic outline the charac¬ 
teristics of the attractive land through which he passes, and whose 
critical eye allows nothing worth description to escape> lnra. M 
is, from beginning to end, a thoroughly good and interesting book, 
wholesome and vigorous in its tone, and full of brisk descriptions 
and high-class illustrations* and, therefore, a decidedly excellent 
book to place in the hands of the young reader; while even onqso 
who do not come within this category will find its pages of equal 
attractiveness', the author’s descriptions l>eing rendered with a 
freshness- and a vigour that will stamp -him an exceedingly popular 
personage with readers generally. Wo shall look forward to 
seeing further contributions from his pen at no distant elate. 

Tandem. By W. B. Woodgatc. (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
13, Great Marlborough Street.) 2 vols. 

This is not a driving story at all, though its title might 
lead one to infer otherwise, but a love tale wholly and solely, 
in all its variations. The love adventures are those of a Miss 


Pansy Blossom—no, wo mean Bellamy. Miss Pansy’s first 
lover is a Captain Stairs, of the —th Hussars, and early in the 
story goes to stay under the same roof as the young lady—that 
is to say, at her father’s place, “Glendoodle, Strathdoodle, on 
the River Doodle, N.B. ” We cannot say that the author is 
happy in his choice of such names. The “ Glen” and the “ Strath ” 
are all right, but there is none of this Saxon “doodle” foolish¬ 
ness about the musical nomenclature of the North Country. 
To go back to Captain Stairs. This gallant warrior made a 
very false move in following his sweetheart to the sporting 
Highlands. For the Captain, unfortunately, is no sportsman. 
He cannot shoot, he cannot fish, -lie is useless at games. Pansy, 
naturally, is constantly comparing him, to his great disadvantage, 
with other more talented members; of her father’s house-party, 
and gradually finds -her affections transferring themselves to a 
Mr. >St. George, a subaltern of Lancers. Then certain things 
to the Captain’s social disadvantage leak out, to complete his 
discomfiture, and he is totally shelved. The scene shifts South. 
St. George breaks his leg while accompanying Pansy in a ride 
along the sands o-f “ Otteroombe. ” Tearing a petticoat into 
strips, and breaking up her stays, Pansy makes a rough setting 
for the injured limb, but there is* no* help, at -hand, and, as the 
wounded man cannot move, the tide comes up and nearly drowns 
the pair. But here the author concludes to run his story on 
a little longer, so he rescues the castaways just in the nick of 
time. After such an experience together, it is but natural that 
thoir budding mutual affection should multiply one hundredfold. 
And it is not long from then until their wedding-bells are- set 
a-ringing. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Woodgate’s story is not uninteresting. 
But what shall we say of the words he puts into the mouth of 
his heroine, the daughter of a K.C.M.G., a woman of birth, 
great wealth, and education? Here arc some of this young 
lady’s expressions, selected at random from several of her 
speeches : —“ Rats ! ” “ Shut up ! ” . “ Don’t split on me ! ” “ Go 

the whole hog!” “Just ain’t I, though!” She also speaks of 
another lady as “an awful ass,” and wishes her aunt “in the 
bottomless pit! ” 

Mr. Woodgate, who wrote the “Boating” series of the 
Badmiiigton Library, is happier, to our mind, when writing on 
the congenial sporting subjects he understands so well, than 
when lie hikes the yoke of the novelist upon his shoulders. 
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“THE ROAD COACH GUIDE.” 

The Official Handbook to all the London, Provincial, 
American, and Continental Coaches 

One Compact and Neat Volume, Copiously Illustrated, and Issued at a 
Popular Price. 

The instantaneous success achieved by the Road Coach 
Guide last year sufficiently indicated- the want which was felt 
for a handbook to the various coaches running out of London 
Up till then passengers had had to rely upon the good-nature of 
their companions, or the willingness of the coachman and guard to 
enlighten them as to the names and descriptions of the various 
routes which were being traversed; while outside the pages 
otlheAoad newspaper, absolutely no means were availablVfor 
discovering anything about fares, distances, or times of departure 
and arrival. It seems remarkable that the intaiW* ,.f „ , 

a* once so healthful and delightful should havt been so neglected 
—Mam nous avons change tout cela. neglected 

and S farcs^betwemi ^Tv” 611 a , ud . ^^"and e^t dist“es 

del ^Wri^ wldle ^r <***« arc also fully 

lavishly illustrated with fl-page portlte‘oflolw **1 “ 
mon, well-known coaches, guards 1 n™w * , I)opul ® r coaching 
views of the principal nlaeef !f it* P Iof csbional coachmen, and 
Time-tables a,id’ all,S bfaSS by - , th ? coach * s - 

coaching passengers can Tffnl ? i- * are provided, and no 
publication. It is neaL^n l t ’fT 0 ,' Vlth ** ^ful l»He 
Ible doth covers (yeS Zd bB ?"if * ^ ^ 

and is nrinhvl +1 , , black, ^ ie true coaching colours), 

or by S Is 3 S the ^ Paper ‘ Th ° I )lice is °- ShUlin,£ 

Notices f °rec'ivwl S ? lc< r tcd cn ticisms, from several hundred Press 

^aep^larrty^a by ZfZLCoU Guide *° ** 
gS” for fshnr Y -° rk) ’ 28tl1 , JU,y - 1894—“The Road Coach 
S of I*»n*,n^Sifn e n a a)m P lete lnd6X «f «>e out-of-town road 

JniZ Z t em T' wl July ’ 1894-A handy little volume, e„n- 
+ 1 , 0 0 fc merel y sketches of the routes of the principal coaches 

X-deSlirSeT PUbli ° USC ’ ,nrt * «—■*» oTlrt 

inSrest®f J all^I,ll 0, ' k) ’ , lst f ' T " Iy >-1 894 -- A *°ok of much general 

£ for so g,,od au - ticle - Wa 

:, P md { 0nl Te J*<im>K 15th June, 1894.—Affords all tlie available 
nf 01 mation as to the summer coaches, running out of Lonaon 

Caching USefU handbook t0 a11 who m any way interested in 

•&SS33& 23nl1894 ~ wm T " J *™ M * 

himdbool- 26t V lm,e ;. 1 1 894 - A «ompkte and comprehensive 

hind as t P a l n ’ 6 °T bes ,T hl ?' «« during the summer in Eng- 

ASi in any* re'spoct. “ d AmWica ’ Ib coul<1 

aKthiofon T 7ldmt ’ 22 “ d -Tune. 1894—Treats of coaching in 

toshkTtottrrVi • "r 1 l lm , v r VC U usuful ^ those who desire 
v o f - 1 Pleasure of this form of locomotion. 

tlSra^ it ^ h J r* 1894 - Ful1 ' of detailed information to 

co'ii'hps irni^it'CaTiri^f "bo are such good patrons of our stage 
co.iuios, < 111(1 it cannot lie called dear at the shillimr asked for it 6 

SporUman, 7th June, 1894.-“ The Road C&GuMe ”°It! the 
American tourist who is tlie great enthusiast for coaching. It is the 
host way of seeing “ the green heart of Old England.” Under the 
above title, a. capital guide to ways and means is published at the 
offices' of lhe Road. It is a first-rate vade-mecum to the subject, 
it tells tire intending traveller all about routes, times, etc., and 
without wonl-pamting gives an intelligent account of the country 
traversed. It is wonderfully picturesque country which has been 
pened up round the capital by the coaching revival. This work 
lo'mlnr c, "'f ain « information about the provincial lines as well, not 

hrithrar e xee e ilenr *' ^ F " rta,it8 of drivin « uele ‘ 


STATIONS—UXBRIDGE ROAD OR ACTON. 

W Pj ; ER-SKINE The Grange, East Acton (situate foui 
M miles from Marble Arch-directly down Bayswater anc 

Pnr‘n 1 ?. 6 ’ “fin 3 P ecial % of IRISH HUNTERS 

POLO PONIES and STEPPING HORSES for Road anc 

Park use. Inspection invited. Every trial allowed. Huntert 
shown over a natural Country at the Farm. _[Advt.] 


Westminster Gazette , 14th July, 1894.—The coach for pleasure ! 
A few days hence the summer tour on the public coach will be a 

S nised and delightful form of holiday. The publication of The 
journal, in 1891, the Coaching Exhibition at the -Royal 
Aquarium this year, the recent issue of “ The Road Coach Guide*’— 
a Bradshaw of the highway—are all signs that the long period of 
deathless is drawing to a close. The Coaching Renascence is upon us. 

The Queen , ben July, 1894.—Interesting to all who go coaching, 
since it affords every possible information as to all the summer coaches 
running out of London, etc., etc. 

GalignanVs Messenger (Paris), 9th June, 1894.—Should prove very 
useful to driving parties in England. 

Birmingham Daily Argus, 6th June, 1894.—The outcome of a happy 
thought. . . . Will assuredly enjoy great popularity with the 

patrons of the coaches. 

Manchester Evening Nevis, 4th June, 1894.—A timely publication, 
and one which will lie particularly appreciated. It will be a revela¬ 
tion to people in this part of the world to see what a big business 
coaching has again become in England. 

Book and News Trade Gazette, 9th June, 1894.—It would be diffi¬ 
cult to recommend a more interesting and valuable book to those who 
go coaching. . . . Furnishes in a racy and readable way multi¬ 

tudinous particulars of each place of note or interest passed on the 
way, or situated in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Manchester Courier , 6th June, 1894.—A book becoming each year 
of more importance. 

The Star , 1st June, 1894.—An admirable little book. Here we 
have a “ compleat guide ” to the London, the provincial, and the chief 
Continental road-coaches, lavishly illustrated. 

Penny Illustrated Paper, 2nd J n ne, 1894.—Certain to he found of 
value and interest to all who go coaching. 

Neiv York Herald (Paris), 2nd June, 1894.—The Coach Guide, 
published by the well-known coaching magazine, The Road, is full 
of information to those who wish to make coaching trips out 
of London and the English provinces and Paris, or even wLtli the 
American coaches, for there is a very interesting chapter on American 
coaching, and the fixtures for the season of 1894. 

Glasgow Evening News, 29th June, 1894.—Visitors to London 
this summer, who intend to do the thing in style, should get a copy 
of “ The Road Coach Guide.” 

Le Jockey (Paris), 1st June, 1894.—Le petit volume que vient de 
publier le journal du coaching The Road de Londres, sera d’une 
grande ulilite pour les touristes, qui feront un deplacemeut a Londres 
pendant la belle saison. 

To-Day, 2nd June, 1894.—A handy little book, full of interest for 
tlie coaching man. It tells you all about fifty-five coaching drives 
in England, describes brightly and briefly what there is to be seen 
on the way, and descends to that important detail—the cost. 

Daily Telegraph, 30th June, 1894.—Every possible information 
as to all the summer coaches running out of London is afforded by 
“ The Road Coach Guide.” . . . Route tables will be found of par¬ 

ticular use, and the portraits of coaching men add to the attractive¬ 
ness of the handbook. 

The Sim, 2nd June, 1894.—Certain to be found of immense value 
and interest to all who go coaching. . . . Altogether, then, a 

very useful handbook, and will doubtless enjoy the large sale which 
it richly deserves. 

Manchester Sporting Chronicle, 30th May, 1894.—Certain to be 
found of value and interest. 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 29th May, 1894.—A complete handbook 
to the London coaches, the Provincial coaches, and the principal 
Continental' coaches, fully illustrated. 

The Referee, 27th May, 1894.—Those who go a-coaching will do 
well to study “ The Road Coaoh Guide,” issued at The Road Office. 


A prominent firm of dog biscuit manufacturers who do 
their best to provide something of utility for their customers are 
Messrs. Greensmith and Co., the makers of the well-known 
“ Derby ” dog biscuits and poultry food, which they have 
supplied to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at various times. Messrs. 
Greensmiith and Co. have just issued an exceedingly neat 
Shakespearian almanack for the current year, and this will 1 be 
found of a very attractive character, so that we should imagine 
tlie firm in question will experience a large demand for their 
publication, more especially as the calendar is presented free 
to ill users of the Derby biscuits. In regard to the almanack, 
each day of the year is boldly printed on separate sheets of paper, 
which can bo easily torn off; while at the bottom of each day’s 
sliceo is a well selected and appropriate quotation from Shake¬ 
speare. As we have said, the design is very attractive, and the 
almanack is certainly one which all owners and breeders of Jogs 
and poultry would do well to possess. Messrs. Greensmith’s 
manufactory is at Hilton Mills, near Derby. 


J be that a preparation called HINKLEY’S PADIZOONA, if 
applied to broken knees, lacerations, saddle sores, or wounds of any 
kind in horses or cattle, will at once allay inflammation and com¬ 
mence to heal, and so effectually, that it is often difficult to trace the 
; sca y* ft is prepared in bottles at Is. 3d. each, or 12s. 6d. per dozen, 
by IHNKLEY & CO., Veterinary Chemists, Ray Street, London 
L.O., and can be had from them or any Dealers or Saddlers. 
it should start without HinkleJs Gripe Drink di'Padizoona. 

Please send another dozen Padizoona, it is first-rate.”—T. W., 
Veterinary Surgeon, London. [Advt. 
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Ball Bearings for Eoad Vehicles. 

Ball bearings are successful only when the balls themselvos 
are of the highest quality, and the shells and axles are of tho 
best steel, hardened and ground to the highest perfection. The 
limit of error in the best does not vary more than one-quarter of 
one-thousandth of an inch, or one-fourth the thickness of tissue 
paper. Such perfection is very costly, and the least dirt destroys 
the whole gain, for if the balls be stopped by any impediment 
they are very soon ruined. Such accurate work is not likely to 
bo properly protected or properly cared for in common vehicles. 
Hence it is questionable whether the failures would not more 
than overbalance the advantages; besides, in the cost of drawing 
a load, a part is friction and a part is overcoming the ground 

resistance. v 

****** 

The Poorer the Road 

the greater is the ground resistance, and this has a great bearing 
on the percentage "of advantage, for, supposing that, in the case 
of a trotting sulky, the friction is half the resistance and the 
..round resistance is the other half, now, if wo reduce the friction 
one-half, the power required to draw the sulky would he reduced 
one-quarter or twentv-five per cent. ; whereas if, m drawing a 
heavy van or waggon, the friction is ton per cent, and the ground 
resistance ninety per cent.—which on a farm and farm roads is 
about what it amounts to—then, by reducing the friction one-half, 
we have reduced the actual power required only five per cent. 
****** 

The Time has not Come 

when it will par. It will be an infinitely better investment to 
use the same money to put wide tyres on the wheels and cut oil 
tho front axles so as to bring tho forward wheels, tho width or 
the tyre, nearer together than tho hind ones. The writer was 
recently over a dirt road where 100 tons of limestone are drawn 
every day, and the ruts wore horrible when only common waggons 
wore used. The road is now splendid, all owing to the use of 
half the number of waggons built as above described while 
the ball bearings could at the best reduce the power to draw 
farm waggons only from five to ten per cent. The wide tyros 
and short-axlo waggons would reduce the cost of hauling on the 
farm roads forty to fifty per cent., and the cost of the changing to 
hall bearings would equal the cost of the new wheels anil front 
or back axles. 


There is a regulation of the road extant in Franco from 
which nous autres might with some advantage take a hint. Wo 
refer to the law that insists that on every highway in France, 
and on every street which has a steep grade, there is to be 
stationed at a point where the rise begins, an “ extra horse. ” 
The law compels the use of this horse until the summit of the hill 
is reached, and there is a heavy line for refusing to hire tho 
extra, at a small fixed rate. A placard by the roadside indicates 
the point where the extra horse must be taken on, and another, 
higher up, shows where he may be dispensed with. All truck¬ 
men and other teainsteis in large towns pay strict attention to 
this regulation, framed in the interest of toiling animals. Will 
Mr. Coleman, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, kindly note ? 

****** 

In reference to our recent remarks concerning the importation 
of trotting horses from the United States to European countries, 
a correspondent points out that Germany, though purchasing her 
trotters m America, is also a heavy importer of French horses. 
Official statistics, gathered in Germany, show that that countrv 

■I/'TSfiL 893, &Z 05 llorsos from Franco, representing a 
' c of £256,000, or £40 per head on an average. During tho 
same period Franco imported from Germany 660 horses, repre- 

nl™7l, 1° 1 ° . m \ £5 ° a -l >iec °- ' vhh:h transactions 

balance of £243,200 in favour of the French Republic, 
f iance bail to import from Germany 117,195 bushels of oats 
while Germany received from her only 4,0(55 bushels. As far as 
c attle is concerned, France exports four times more than the import. 

L “' S ” 

bv issue m °» SCe r t0 1)0 ,8« ttin 8 Msg" and better issue 
likeness of Mr G iw' 0 - 1 ' .“T n? f< ?‘ e us oontains an admirable 
of Garriaee fVi.iUor'- Chairman of the Road Committee 

ol G airiage Builders National Association, and the first article 

is one entiled “Roads and Carriages,” written by Mr.Verl£ 
J'illiott, who is the editor of this publication. With such an 
adimiable organ to aid them, the Association, which makes it 
a special object to improve the roads throughout the United 
Mates ot America, must surely be successful. The maca/ino 
is not only a useful one for the object whch it specially has 
m view, but it is also singularly interesting to the ordinary 
reader, and displays the hand of a capable journalist from 
beginning to end. 


OLD 

CALABAR 


AND 


WITH 


ME AT AND VEGETABLE S. 

Price 20s* per cwt. 


ADDRESS: 


The OLD CALABAR BISCUIT CO., Ltd., 

28 , Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL. 
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Hall Bearings eor Road Vehicles. 


Hall bearings are successful only when the balls themselves 
aro of the highest quality, and the shells and axles are of tho 
best steel, hardened and ground to the highest perfection. The 
limit of error in the best does, not vary more than one-quarter of 
one-thousandth of an inch, or one-fourth the thickness of tissue 
paper. Such perfection is very costly, and tho least dirt destroys 
the whole gain, for if the balls be stopped by any impediment 
they are very soon ruined. Such accurate work is not likely to 
be properly protected or properly cared for in common vehicles. 
Hence it is questionable whether the failures would not more 
than overbalance the advantages; besides, in the cost of drawing 
a load, a part is friction and a part is overcoming the ground 

resistance. ****** 

The Poorer the Road 

the greater is the ground resistance, and this has a great bearing 
on the percentage of advantage, for, supposing that, m the case 
of a trotting sulky, the friction is half the resistance and the 
„round resistance is the other half, now, if we reduce the friction 
one-half, the power required to draw the sulky would be reduced 
one-quarter or twenty-five per cent. ; whereas if, m drawing a 
heavy van or waggon, the friction is ten per cent, and the giound 
resistance ninety per cent.-which on a farm and farm roads is 
about what it amounts to—then, by reducing the friction one-half, 
we have reduced the actual power required only five per cent. 
****** 

The Time has not Come 

when it will pav. It will be an infinitely better investment to 
use the same money to put wide tyres on the wheels and cut off 
the front axles so as to bring the forward wheels, the width or 
the tyre nearer together than the hind ones. The writer was 
recently over a dirt road where 100 tons of limestone are drawn 
every day, and the ruts were horrible when only common waggons 
wore used. The road is now splendid, all owing to the use of 
half the number of waggons built as above described while 
the ball bearings could at the best reduce the power to draw 
farm waggons only from five to ten per cent. The wide tyres 
and short-axle waggons would reduce the cost of hauling on the 
farm roads forty to fifty per cent., and the cost of the changing to 
ball bearings would equal the cost of the new wheels anil front 
or back axles. 


There is a regulation of the road extant in France from 
which nous autres might with some advantage take a hint. Wo 
refer to the law that insists that on every highway in France 
and on every street which has a steep grade, there is to be 
stationed at a point where the rise begins, an “ extra home. ” 
The law compels the use of this home until the summit of the hill 
is reached, and there is a heavy fine for refusing to hire the 
extra, at a small fixed rate. A placard by the roadside indicates 
the point where the extra horse must be taken on, and another, 
higher up, shows where lie may be dispensed with. All truck¬ 
men and other teamsters in large towns pay strict attention to 
this regulation, framed in the interest of toiling animals. Will 
Mr. Coleman, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, kindly note ? 

* * * * * * 

In reference to our recent remarks concerning tlie importation 
of trotting horses from tho United States to European countries, 
a. correspondent points out that Germany, though purchasing lier 
S'? m America, is also a heavy importer of French horses. 
Official statistics, gathered in Germany, show that that country 

value !!f°£2S6 0nn 893 ’ Zhn° 5 '“T 08 , from Frauco > representing a 
\ able of £256 000, or £40 per bead on an average. Duriim tho 

same period Branco imported from. Germany 660 horses repre¬ 
senting the value of £33,000. or £50 a-piece, which tiamsactions 
place the balance of £243,200 m favour of the French Republic 
France had to import from Germany 117,195 bushels of oats 
while Germany received from her only 4,Olio bushels. As far as 
c attle is concerned, 1 'ranee exports four times more than the import. 

Ec'bIS."” 

by Sue m ° Thl y t0 1)0 , gL ; ttin ° digger and better issue 

likeness of Mr O V l* 10 ^ nf f ° ro 118 contains an admirable 
likeness ot Mi. C b. Kimball, Chairman of the Itoad Committee 

of Carnage Rudders National Association, and the first nrtP4r> 
is one cnttlcd “Roads and Carriages,” writC bv Mv «t r 
Elliott, who is the editor of this publication. "With such ”an 
Admirable organ to aid them, the Association, which makes it 
a special object to improve the roads throughout the United 
Slates of America, must surely he successful. The magazine 
is not only a useful one for the object wlicli it specially has 
m view, but it is also singularly interesting to the ordinary 
reader, and displays the hand of a capable journalist from 
beginning to end. 
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ME AT AND VEGETABLE S. 

Price 20 is. per cwt. 
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The OLD CALABAR BISCUIT CO., Ltd., 
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The flem Amazons and the Old 

Antidote. 



Kitty Knickers ; “ What a fuss there is about these things. I always wanted knickers 

with pockets. Why shouldn’t we dress as we like?” 

Tottie Trousers : “ I say, it’s quite a ' Strange Winter Costume.’ ” 

Gertie Gaiters ; '‘Hash! Somebody stops our doing everything. They’ll stop our taking 

Beeeham’s Fills next.” 

Chorus; “ Never ! Never ! ! Never ! ! ! ” 
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THE WOFUL TRAGEDY OF AN ASPIRING WHEELMAN. 


Aid me, O Muse, the fate of Jones to sing! 

Of Jones who baffled oft the rural “peelers”; 

Of Jones the dauntless, Jones the Scorcher King, 

The pride of “ wheelers ” ! 

The Ripley Roaders knew and loved him well; 

In all the thorpes and villages of Surrey 
His raucous voice and loudly-jangling, bell 
Had caused a flurry. 

For laws of traffic great contempt lie showed 

Restrictions galled him, and at bye-laws chafed hel; 
Through all the rules and customs of the road 
He drove his “ safety.” 

At racing! speed he dashed a-down the street, 

He swept along the highway like a fury, 

And oft he left behind his flying feet 

Work for a jury. _ . ... v ., 

Woe to the wights who crossed the path of Jones! 

Their lot was speedy death or lmg’nng torture; 

He'd smashed full many a fine, tall fellows bones- 
He 'was a scorcher! 

Unrivalled monarch of the scorcher sept. 

He. dreamt of wider fame and feats still grander; 

And for new worlds to subjugate he wept, 

Like Alexander. 

To seek adventures, from his home he hied, 

\nd through the country soon was swiftly rolling, 
When, right ahead, a thick-set man he spied 
Towards him strolling. 

With ioyous howls lie swooped upon his prey, 

With twinkling feet his pedals agitating; 

The thick-set man stood, steadfast, in Ins way, 

Serenely waiting. 

Crash' came the wheels against the brave man’s chest! 

Down tumbled Jones, a helpless heap, before him! 

The thick-set man, with an unbending crest, 

Still upright bore him. 

The passers-by rushed Routing to the scene; 

By Jones’s pallid lips no word was spoken, 

Ho lay a wreck beside his wrecked mach.ne- 
His hack was broken! 

rr- i v broken his machine destroyed, 

1 Their earthly course together they had ended ; 

The thick-set man was not the least annoyed- 
Ile murmured, “ Splendid, 

Without a wound or bruise he stood erect, 

YVliile open-mouthed the populace stood gazing; 

And when he walked no limp could they detect- 
It was amazing! 

“ Whence come you, man,” a grey-heard cried at length, 
“Who dare withstand a scorcher on the level 1 
Where got you bones of such surpassing strength 1 
Are you the Devil 2 ” 

The thick-set man addressed himself to speak, 

He curled his haughty lip, of scorn the image— 

“ Why, I play Rugby football thrice a week, 

And in the scrimmage! ” R K M 


HORSE-BREEDING IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

A New Departure. 

Mr. H. B. Marshall’s Recent Purchases. 

[n view of the interest excited by the article which we 
published in our Christmas Number upon the breeding of horses in 
die North-West of Canada, from the pen of the Marquis of Lome, 
the following experiences of a well-known resident in the 
Transvaal will be especially welcome, and our readers may 
rest assured that the report is from a gentleman who is weil 
qualified to judge of the capabilities of tins country for horse- 
breeding. Our correspondent says : — 

“I had the pleasure recent-lv of inspecting the two horses 
recently brought to the Transvaal by Mr. H. B. Marshall, and 
I must congratulate the owner and the State upon acquiring 
such desirable stock. The pick of the two, Brown Rainbow» 
was purchased by Mr. Marshall in Port Elizabeth at the sale 
of the Cape Government Hackney stallions, for £340, the 
highest price paid for aaiy of the sixteen sold. He was imported 
some tune ago by the Cape Government, and has done good 
service in the Colony. He is a brown horse, 6 years old, 
standing 15 hands 3 indies, by Roan Confidence—Mrs. Ellis, 
by Ellis’ Hurdle; dam by Rifleman. Brown Rainbow was 
bred by Mr. Jtflin Ellis, of Holt, Norfolk. He is a grand¬ 
looking . horse, with any amount of bone and muscle* and 
shows fine action, with a considerable strain of thoroughbred 
blood, his dam’s sire, Ellis’ Hurdle, being by a thoroughbred 
horse, Hurdle, out of a Hackney mare, by Sewell’s Shales. When 
I mention that his girth is 76 inches it will be seen what a 
powerfully-built horse he is. 

Stock of this kind is just what the country requires. 
Breeders have hitherto shown too much preference for blood, 
evidently being of opinion that this quality is* all that is necessary 
to improve our stock. The result has proved that this idea is 
erroneous, as can be seen from the progeny of this class of 
animal, only light, weedy nags being produced, which, when 
not good enough for racing, are altogether useless. Brown 
Rainbow, put to good, roomy mares, will save the country the 
necessity of importing carriage horses, and should prove very 
remunerative to the breeder, as large prices can always be 
obtained for horses showing plenty of bone and stamina, 
combined with good action. If breeders would, in the future, 
follow the example so wisely set them by Mr. Marshall in 
this new departure, and have in view the acquirement of bone 
and muscle, instead of sacrificing everything to speed, the 
Transvaal would he immensely benefited and pockets filled. 

“ Marmion, as the other horse—a two year old colt—has been 
named, is by Mr. H. W. Struben’s Rataplan, who took the first 
prize at the recent Port Elizabeth Show for the best imported 
roadster stallion. His dam is the finest roadster mare ever imported 
into South Africa, and was shown by Mr. H. W. Struben at a recent 
Port Elizabeth Show. Marmion shows a lot of quality, and will 
undoubtedly grow into what is known as a big, little horse, com¬ 
pact and. up to any amount of work. Although he may not 
develop. into so large a horse as Brown Rainbow, he will 
unquestionably prove very beneficial to the country as a sire. 
He shows more quality than Brown Rainbow, and is much 
neater looking about the head. Mr. Marshall bought him 
privately from Mr. Struben, and at £160, the price given, he 
must be congratulated on having got a cheap horse. 

“Mr. Marshall’s farm, Bankies, on the Waterfall River, 
between Heidelburg and Standerton, is admirably adapted for 
horse-breeding, and both of his new purchases will be stationed 
there. He means to go in extensively for horse-breeding, and 
Mr. Joe Maundy, than whom it would be difficult to find a 
better judge, is now engaged in purchasing forty half-bred mares 
in the sister.Republic, the Orange Free State, and. as the 
price is practically unlimited, he will take nothing but good 
ones. In addition to these, a dozen half-bred Hackney mares 
are being obtained from Mr. Green, the well-known horse- 
breeder on the top of the berg above Newcastle. All these 
mares will be delivered at Mr. Marshall’s farm by the middle 
of May, when his stallions will also be sent down. At present 
they are standing in Messrs. Ratsey and Dales’ racing stables, 
than which there are no better or more commodious in or 
about Johannesburg. 

“Mr. Marshall’s enterprise in improving the breed of horses 
in the Transvaal is one which., bar. accidents, is bound to be 
successful, and he has the satisfaction of knowing that while 
it will benefit incalculably his adopted countrv, it will at the 
same time prove a remunerative business for himself. ” 

COVERINGS FOR BALD HEADS. 

CLARKSON’S NATURAL HEADS OP HAIR 

For Gentlemen, made on the finest Invisible Hair Net Foundations of the most 
delicate nature, so as to defy detection, even upon the closest Inspection. From One 
Guinea upwards. Each Wie is made to suit the wearer. Scalps for bald patches. 
All descriptions of Ladles' Work. Experienced female assistants, and private rooms 
for Ladles. 

W. CLARKSON, 45 and 44, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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No. 45.—Mr. J. T. C. EADIE. 


The subject ol ! our sketch has from boyhood evinced the 
greatest -affection for and interest in horses; and, indeed, 
during the whole of his life he has given up as much attention 
to matters connected with the road as he could spare from 
his business. He and his family own a farm, which consists 
of some 000 acres, and of which Mr. J. T. C. Eadiei has the 
sole management. As we mentioned in a previous issue 
of this journal, when we had occasion to refer incidentally 
.to Mr. Eadie, ho has devoted his attention principally 
to breeding Shire horses, and he owns some very lino brood 
mares, also a few Hackney mares, which are pronounced 
by experts as of great merit. He also possesses a few choice 
pedigree Shorthorns of all ages, and has been very successful 


was entertained at luncheon at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
upon their arrival, and one and all were loud in praise of the 
ability with which Mr. Eadie had handled the ribbons. Last 
season Mr. Eadie had as a partner Mr. James Eastwood, and 
then they ran two journeys—one from Burton to Tamworth 
(but by a different route, namely, via Drakelow and Catton 
Park, changingi horses in the Park), and the other from Derby 
to Matlock, starting from the St. James’s Hotel, Derby, and 
running via Belper, where horses were changed, arriving at 
the Royal Hotel, Matlock, in time for lunch. Matlock, as our 
readers are well aware, is a great resort with Derbyshire 
people, and a regular coach running to that favourite haunt 
would, in our opinion, undoubtedly prove a successful specu¬ 
lation. We shall be glad to see the road again occupied during 
the coming season, and, Deo volente , it will be Mr. John Eadie 
who will occupy it. Certainly the drive is a most beautiful 
one for the whole distance to Matlock, and, as the pioneer of 
this coach route himself admitted, “I feel safe in saying that 
there is no bettor road or finer scenery on any coach road in 



at the various shows held in his neighbourhood last season. 
Combined with his great affection for horses and his enthu¬ 
siasm for breeding them, those who have had the privilege of 
being beside Mr. Eadie upon the box-seat have had an oppor- 
tunitv of judging of his ability behind four horses. 

Although possessed of a good deal of experience it was 
not till 1892 that Mr. Eadie took charge of a coach, and in 
the following year (1893) he found himself the proprietor of 
the “ Tantivy.-” In conjunction with Mr. Tom Miller, of 
Burton, ho arranged to put this coach on the road between 
the town of Burton and Tamworth, starting from the Midland 
Hotel, Burton, to the Peel Anns Hotel, Tamworth, via Barton 
and Alrewas. The season proved a thoroughly successful one 
from every point of view, the finances of the undertaking 
looking healthier than was anticipated, and the coach having 
loaded up well almost from the beginning. On one occasion 
also Mr. Eadie ran his coach from Burton to Birmingham in 
one day, using for the purpose five teams, and carrying as 
his passengers a load of well-known coaching men. The party 


England. 1 think that we shall probably run again next 
season to Matlock, and 1 am quite looking forward to the 
coming season.” 

Independently of his intimate association with the road, 
and his proclivities for sporting generally, Mr. Eadie is one 
of England's home protectors, being a distinguished member 
of the Volunteer force and holding the position of Captain of 
the Tamworth Company of the 2nd North Staffordshire Regi¬ 
ment. Not only has Mr. Eadie proved himself a capable 
officer, but he is also very popular with the men and his 
brother officers. At the time of writing we regret to say 
that Mr. Eadie is not enjoying the most robust health, and, 
indeed, he has run down so much that he has within the past 
few days left England for a short sojourn in the South of 
Fxance, where he proposes to stay until the month of April. 
All those who know the subject of our sketch will wish 
him a speedy return to health and also an early re-appearance 
upon the box of his popular coach, whose arrangements will 
doubtless again prove thoroughly popular with the Burtonians. 
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The JBest Hunting- Sca rf—Twice R ou nd —to be w o rn 
without a Collar is 


“PYTCHLEY." 

Price 3s. 6d. Post Free. 


TO HK HAD ONI.V OK 


E. A. BROWN, 

Hosier, Glover & Shirtmaker, 

29, Duke Street, Piccadilly. 

Also for Ladies. 


COX & YEMAN, 


BILLIARD 

TABLE 

MAKERS. 



ISt 

S HO HP TON 



LONDON, S.W. 


HIGHEST AWARD INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Contractors to II. M. War Office and Admiralty. 

o „ ... ,, lr T«t ppnvKTJ LOW CUSHION, CAN UK ADAPTED TO ANY '1 Alil.li. 

.887- ROBERTS(a^ion^ COOKfir ^o 

wiih the'H^p ™^ **™"*P« 

Players for the last 32 years. 
Tables amt Lan.pt made expressly for lad,a and extreme el,mates. 

00X1 & "SnEUMLA-IN".. 


Obtained GOLD MEDAL at Leeds International Exhibition, 1891. 



Sole Maters: HENRY THORNE & CO., Ltd., Leeds A London. 


GRESHAM 




PRIZE 

MEDAL 


Used in the 
Royal Stables; 

^by Her Majesty’s 
Cavalry, and 

all Foreign Arrrres. 

“Ton can hM nothing better.”—- The Field. 

“Your Soap ia the beet I have seen.”—R ichd. Owen, Captain, 

A.D.G. to R.E. the Commander-in-(7hief in India, 

BRECKNELL, TURNER & 80NS (To Her Majesty’s), 

HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


SADDLE 
SOAP 


THE BRITISH UHIOH INSURAKCE CO., Ltd., 

3, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 

FOALING SEASON 1895, 

GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. 

The above Company is prcparotl to Insure MARKS, including loss of FOAL,.at a 
groat reduction in premium, for example : 

MARE Value £40, Insuring Value (four-fifths) £32, 
FOAL (one-fifth additional) £6 8s. 

Premium - - 3S2 o O 

l‘oi an extra Kromium of l(Js. (G«1. per JE) the Mare van be insmed for 12 months 
against Death from Disease or Accident. 

For further particulars, and for Lowest Rules for otlu r form; of lIoitSK and 
Gat flu Insurance, apply to the above Office. 


Vehicle & Drivers’ Accident Insurance at favourable rates. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


ORNIE & SONS, LIMITED 

BILLIARD TABLE BUILDERS, 



To II.K.II. The 
Prince of Wales. 


6, Soho Square* 

LONdOii 


Blackfriars Street, 1 69, West Nile St», 

MANCHESTER. I GLASGOW. 



“And when he next doth ride abroad , may I be there to 
see!” —Cowpkk. 


LIFE 

£5*250,000, OFFICE, 

J/i’O. 

SPECIAL TERMS for NAVAL and 
MILITARY OFFICERS. 

(See “United Service Magazine" for February, 1894.) 

LOANS. ANNUITIES. 

Write for Prospectus to the Head Office, 

St. Mildred’s House, 

Poultry, London, 


LONDON: FEBRUARY 1, 1895. 


Tiitiuti was a. time:, and that not so very long 
London ago, when the doings and the welfare of the 
large body of men acting as cabmen in London 
Cabmen. would have occasioned a good deal of interest 
upon the part of the general public ; for it can¬ 
not be denied that, despite his grumblings and his trifling 
back sliding,s, the London Jehu was, on the whole-, decidedly 
popular. 13ut of late, it is only too plainly to be seen, lie has 
lo'st favour with the public and remains in disgrace. Ilis re¬ 
bellion against the masters has not yet been forgotten, and 
the inconvenience occasioned by the prolonged strike last year 
is still remembered at liis expense. His unions and trade 
tyrannies have not only embittered London cabmen, one 
against the other, but- they act as-a distinct barrier between' 
them and their patrons, the public ; while the brutal outrages 
which were perpetrated both during and after the late striko 
have stripped. Jehu of Ins mask of good-nature and manliness, 
and have loft him without as much-as a remnant of his former 
romantic interest. The complctei indifference of the public 
to the result of the important ballot as to whether sixpenny 
fares should or should not lie adopted was only equalled by the 
extreme apathy and indolence of the men them,selves, not one- 
tliird of their number taking the trouble even to* go to* the poll. 
There are over 4,000 members of the “ Union ” (out of a total 
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of over 10,000 cabmen), and out of these merely 1,685 re¬ 
corded their votes, 1,218 being against the sixpenny fare, and 
437 in favour of it. The lack of loyalty and cohesion amongst 
the men is one of their weakest points, and in the evert oi 
another strike ever 'being ordered, the rebellion and the oppo¬ 
sition which would result would assuredly render it as abortive 
as the first. In the face of this fact, the empty and bom¬ 
bastic boast of a certain so-called “leader” that he “would not 
rest content until all the whips in London were joined in a 
firm and inseparable union,” bears a decidedly ludicrous 
aspect—as, indeed, do most “union’s” programmes as soon 
as they are regarded or analysed by actual crucial tests. 

The Cabdrivers’ Trade Union seems anything but a power¬ 
ful or even, representative body, since the proposal to institute 
sixpenny fares emanated from the officials, and has, as we have 
seen, been unceremoniously “chucked” by a two-thirds 
majority of the members. The cabmen, in so deciding, 
have acted most foolishly. The competition in their trade 
is becoming keener every day, and now that the London 
General Omnibus Company—which will be speedily imi¬ 
tated by the London Road Car Company and other 
omnibus associations—have still further reduced their fares, 
their chance of carrying passengers for short distances 
becomes more restricted. It is the many short and cheap 
journeys that pay, and not the few and long ones. This fact 
does not seem to have presented itself to the cabmen, and 
yet they might have learned the lesson from any omnibus 
conductor on the road, who would have told them that the 
average takings from short distance fares exceed by five or 
six to* one the receipts from long-distance passengers. There 
are many hundreds of individuals who would not object to 
defray the cost of a sixpenny cab fare even, two or three times 
in a day, but who- would very much object to pay a shilling. 
Half a loaf is assuredly better than none, and we should not 
be at all surprised to find the depression among London cab- 
drivers still further deepened as a consequence of their most 
recent decision. The omnibuses will be more than ever 
patronised, and “ cabby ” will have to wander wider afield and 
for longer periods before the shilling and eigliteenpenny fare 
can be met with. Independently of this, and now that the 
subject has been openly discussed and the feelings and opinions 
of the cab-using public have been tested, we may reasonably 
look for the establishment of sixpenny cabs from an additional 
and independent quarter. Should, this idea be carried out— 
and we give the suggestion for wliat it is worth—the London 
cabmen will either have to reduce their fares or suffer the 
consequences of a crushing competition. As matters stand at 
present, there isi absolutely no- reason why an “ Improved and 
Economical Cab Company” should not be launched to put 
upon the streets a number of modern-built and well-appointed 
hansoms and station broughams (in place of growlers) upon 
the “ sixpence per mile” basis*. That the scheme would pay 
we firmly believe; and) it can only be a. question of time when 
tha idea will 'be carried out. And then, the London cabmen 
will be sony that they flouted the suggestion of their own 
Union—about the only sound piece of advicei that has ever 
emanated from that quarter. 


Are we not all sick of her ? Are we never to 
The New hear the last of her? Ridicule does not kill her, 
nor contempt shrivel her. Like the nasty Upas 
Woman Again, tree-, she flourishes, and where she is banished 
in one form she crops up tantalisingly in an¬ 
other. If the present decade has done nothing else to- dis¬ 
credit itself, it has earned' our displeasure by having given us 
the “new woman,” a being with all the faults and failings of 
the one sex without any of the virtues and recommendations' 
of the other. The thing is really of no sex a.t all, and is re¬ 
garded with dislike and distrust by both. No* woman who 
respects herself and her position, in life wants to be called 
“ new ” ; she is content to remain as God) made her, enjoying: 
the respect and privileges due to her sex, and neither aiming, 
at nor envying the special indulgences or attributes of men. 
But the new woman, while making herself as obnoxious to ali¬ 
as she knows how, has the impudence to claim privilege and 1 
exemption, because of her sex, and as soon as she is assailed^ 
hides behind the shield of her womanhood. She hits hard and’ 
recklessly with all the feline weapons she possesses, but she 1 
will brook no retaliation, and at the first sign of it she cries— 
“ Remember, I am a woman.” It is> not always easy to- re¬ 


member it, but the plaintive moan, nevertheless, is generally 
sufficient to disarm harsh treatment or retaliation from man¬ 
kind, for, taking him all in all, he is a, generous creature, and 
intuitively stays his hand against a. weakling. But the new 
woman, with her apeish ways, her brazen impudence, her un¬ 
pleasant “ advanced ” opinions, is at severe trial, and sooner or 
later she will receive her quietus from the quarter which she 
now so loudly assails, and which she so bravely affects to hold 
in scorn. 

We have seen this hybrid creature mimicking and caricar 
tunng most of menus particular pastimes, and invariably 
inviting nay, eagerly seeking—public attention, for adver¬ 
tisement to this kind of being is as necessary as the very air 
that she breathes—without it she would) promptly perish. 
Shooting, hunting, fishing, mountaineering, hockey, cycling, 
all have their women votaries, and, after all, why not? There 
is nothing unwomanly ini any one of these, any more than there 
is anything unwomanly in croquet, lawn-tennis, or golf; but 
when we see women playing or trying to play cricket and 
football, we may fairly conclude that it is done*, not for the 
sake of enjoying exercise, but for the sake of attracting public 
attention and being freely and cheaply advertised. The 
lady cricketer ” lived) a short life, and anything but a merry 
one. Regarded with supreme indifference—at the mildest—by 
members of her own sex, she soon ceased to more than attract 
a passing glance from members of the other. Interest and 
attractiveness being indispensable, she gradually withered and 
faded away, and, like many other spurious and unwholesome 
mushroom growths, “she never has been missed.” Female 
volunteering was next mooted, but beyond the preliminary talk 
of the thing, and' one or two 'burlesque illustrations in, the 
comic papers, nothing ever came of that. “ Rational ” dress 
was equally unsuccessful, and only furtively survives to-day 
among a, half-hearted' set of persons, who do not dare to do 
more than harangue one another in their own “ back-yards,” or 
don their “ bloomers ” when they can herd together, believing 
firmly in the “ safety of numbers.” In spite of all these in¬ 
evitable dampers, a further attempt to attract public atten¬ 
tion is to* be made, we understand, in connection with an es¬ 
sentially and hitherto-exclusively manly game—namely, that of 
football. It seems a pity that even this old-time Englishman’s 
game could not be saved! from the ridiculous incursion of the 
sensation-loving “ new ” woman. In spite of her contempt 
for men and their doings, will she not eagerly rush to> wher¬ 
ever she thinks he is to be found, or where he will follow her? 
But we trust that no 1 football team will consent to' recognise 
the existence of the “ British Ladies Football Club,” whose 
existence is neither necessary nor desirable. An exhibition 
of women clad in football garb, and tumbling about a field is 
one which we sincerely trust, for the honour of the sex and the 
nation, may never be witnessed in this country! For >ur own 
part we do not believe that it ever will, although we know that 
the limit to which the advanced new woman will proceed has 
yet to be defined. It is unnecessary for us to say much 
about the “British Ladies’ Football Club.” It will suffice if 
avo state that many, if not all, of the members were recruited 
from an advertisement in the Morning Leader! 

One of our great daily newspapers has recently 

In Defence been much exercised over the unornamental and 
too frequently squalid appearance which, per- 
of London, haps, the greater part of London presents, alike 
to the stranger and to the dweller within its 
gates. The journal in question, like the great majority of 
the assailants of our metropolis, totally ignores the fact that 
there are about a dozen entirely different Londons, and sums 
up and condemns the unfortunate whole with a judgment 
foimed upon that small part which happens to have come 
under its immediate observation. The portion in question, 
to judge from the article to which we refer, is the West 
Central and that small piece of the West district which com¬ 
prises the West-End” properly so called. This particular 
portion of London, then, having been selected, surveyed, 
"weighed in the balance, and found very much wanting, is made 
to. do duty for the entire complexly-governed city, and in 
this capacity is finally compared, and most disastrously to its 
disadvantage, with much smaller and more or less unified 
Continental cities—Paris (of course), Vienna, Buda-Pesth, and 
other centres of Christendom. Is this a fair, a just compari¬ 
son? We think not. Wei are not blind to the many faults, 
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A FOUR-HORSE COACHMAN. 

Thoroughly accustomed to Coaching, well-known. Can 
blow Horn. Wants to engage with Coach, or as Stud-groom, 
Manager, Salesman, or Brakesman. Age 30; highest references. 


DR. JAEGER’S 

SANITARY WOOLLEN SYSTEM CO. 

(LIMITED). 


WHIP, 131, Brompton Road, London. 


BRIGHTON: Old Ship Hotel (facing the Sea). 

First-class for Families and Gentlemen. This is one of the longest 
established and best 

of English comfort and habits. Lighted by electricity. J.ne stage 
coach starts^r ^ndor^omthts^otel^ gTABLES 

B. BACON & CO.* Limited. Proprietors. 

RUUHltT HUNT, Manager. 


U 


fifie ^efiieakr Register.” 


ONLY MEDIUM OF ITS KIND FOR 
SALE AND PURCHASE OF SECOND-HAND VEHICLES 


HEALTHY HORSE & DOG CLOTHING. 

MODEL STABLE. 

Tattersall’s Gate, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 

The PURE, POROUS JAEGER’S MATERIALS ensure ventilation 
and equable temperature. 

They PREVENT SWEATING OR CHILL. 

LIGHT, WARM, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 

The Model Stable is ail interesting and instructive ex- 
nibition of the latest patent novelties, practical improve¬ 
ments, and sanitary achievements in 

HORSE CLOTHING, SADDL RY, and 
STABLE FITTINGS. 

Catalogues and Patterns sent free. Telegrams—" Blankets,” London, 


Hundreds of CARRIAGES, TRADE VEHICLES & CARAVANS 
on offer in all parts. 

Save Time and Expense by using this Register for Sale or Purchase. 

MONTHLY, 6d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 6s. POST FREE, 

Proprietor : Hmu, 

35, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 


rrmOMPSON’S PATENT CARRIAGE SAPETTS PRE- 

T VENT ACCIDENTS and LOSS OF LIFE by rendering 
mrT AOHMENT OF WHEELS IMPOSSIBLE IF AXLE ARMS 
RRFAK NUTS COME OFF, or AXLE BOXES become LOOSE 
in naves of wheels. They are simple and effective, easily adjusted, 
ntht in weight as to be of no consideration, while their appearance 
so ngnu ® nractically unobservable ; they have no wear, and 
13 nut of oMer : in Short, they represent an INSURANCE 

AfMTNST this class of ACCIDENTS covered by one single payment 
f fit, cost They are made in all sizes for all kinds of wheels, and 
mavbe applied to existing carriages, being specially applicable to 
those fitted with Colleges’ axles. Supplied and fixed by any 
Coachbuilder or had direct from the Patentee, 

G. S. THOMPSON, Farleigh Road, Stoke Newington, London, N., 

who will also undertake the fixing if required. These Safetys would 
have prevented the serious calamity to the Liverpool Coach on 
March 31st last, and also the accident to the Jersey Coach on 
April 29th last, when a large number of persons were seriously 

injured. 


Norwich & London Accident Insurance Association. 

ESTABLISHED 1856. 

Subscribed Capital - - £20111 


Chief Offices—NORWICH. 

London Office-48, FINSBURY CIRCUS. 

INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ACCIDENTS BY ROAD AND RAIL. 

Agent in London-C. DAWSON PHIDPOT, 

5, Copthall Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
I'onns can also be had and Proposals will be received upon application to 

The Travel lei's’ Bureau, 50, 8trand, London, W.C. 


MONEY under WILLS 

and SETTLEMENTS. 

per V a r nnum. 8a No 3 iee D s .' Annultles Purchased ‘ r Adranc9d “P»“ »* 5 per cent. 
rJ^SSP 1 V 110 a,| vances pending completion in a few hours. LIFE PCI iCIFg 

purchased Mover Office Surrender Values. Apply to uirt rOLIUIES 

ADAMS & sHAW, i2, Bow Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C. 




8/6 For this trifling outlay you can receive every 

yr.QI y issue of the Road (including every special number) 

TLAnLl ^ or twelve months. If you ride, drive, hunt, or 
POST coach, you cannot afford to be without it. Send 
your subscription at once to the Publisher of the 
FREE. Road, 50, Strand, London, W.C. 


JOIIN por¬ 
ter, Esq., of 
Kingsclore^ 
Trainer to 
the Prlnco of 
Wales and 
Dukeof West* 
mlnBtc r> 
wrltea 
“I tried 
UUMNEY’S 
FOOD on a 
lllly that waa 
feeding and 
doing very 
badly, and 
found it an¬ 
swer admir¬ 
ably. Should 
like you to 
Bend me an¬ 
other box of r 
it, 

Sincerely 
Yours, 
J. Porter. 
Jan. 21st, 

1886. 

ToW.Allison, 

Esq.” 



Rumney's 

Food 

(Powders.) 

Order of 
your Chemist 
^ or Grocer, or 
[, send Postal 
Order for 6/6 
to 1*. J. Rum- 
noy, Ridge’s 
Pood Mills, 
Kingslan d, 
London, N. 
and receive 3 
doz. packots 
OairiagePaid- 

Rumney 

Food 

(Powders). 



GODDEN’S 

PATENT MANE LAYER AND TRAINER. 

(No. 16942.) 

GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED IN FRANCE. 

Prlcoj 8ln. Japanned ends, 7s.; I6in. ditto, 13s.; 81n. Solid Brass, 10s. 6d. 
lGin. ditto, l^s. 6d. 

to be obtained of all saddlers. Manufacturer: 

EDWARD WATTS, Saddler and Harness Manufacturer, 

89, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W, 

Sole Agents for tiio United States, 

LONDON HARNE88 & SADDLE CO, 250, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

(Opposite City llall). 
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MARTIN & MARTIN. 

SADDLERY, HARNESS 

AND 

HORSE CLOTHING. 

Highest Qualities. Most Moderate Prices, 


Speciality, “THE KENSINGTON.” 



The “ Kensington ” best Pair-horse Harness, all 
over hames, &c., complete, £28. 

Ditto Brougham Harness, £14. 

Heavy Horse Cloth, bound and strapped, 18/6. 


Show Rooms: 43, SACKVILLE STREET, W. 
Manufactory: 103, GLOUCESTER RD., S.W. 
Also in NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 

WELLINGTON HOTEL* MOUNT EPHRAIM* 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington* 
C.Q., the leading Nobility and Gentry, to., to. The Hotel is 422 feet shore sea 
level; south aspeot; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every 
sitting room; ouisine, English and Frenoh; wine connoisseur; table d’h6te al 
separate tables; large dairy farm; supplies daily; laundry. 

_ For Tariff, appVy to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 

N YE & CO., 

JOB MASTERS AND LIVERY STABLE KEEPERS, 

Regency Mews, Preston Street, 

BRIGHTON. 

Bedford Hotel Stables, Grand Hotel Stables, and Stables adjoining 
Hotel Metropole, and at St. George’s Mews, Kemp Town. 

Well-appointed Four-horse Coaches, Superior Tandems, 
Broughams, Victorias and Landaus. 

Lessons in all kinds of Driving . 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WEDDING CARRIAGES. 
Forage supplied. HORSES BROKEN TO HARNESS. Tolophono 107. 

THE 

TRAVELLERS’ BUREAUS OF THE NEWS SERIES, 

852, BROADWAY, HEW YORK, 

Is prepared to furnish Tourists to Europe such information as they 
may require. 

THERE IS NO CHARGE FOR THIS SERVICE. 

Visitors from abroad are invited to call at this Bureau while in 
New York. Letters of introduction to the New York representative 
will be given by the Manager of the London Bureau. 

It is the Business as well as the Pleasure of 

THE TRAVELLERS’ BUREAUS OF THE NEWS SERIES 

To be of service to you. Do not, therefore, hesitate to com¬ 
mand this service simply because no charge is made for it. 
Correspondence should be addressed to the General Office 
Herkimer, N.Y. 

Mewl ten cents in stamps for a. copy of the new n tit Ion of 

“SOME WINTER RESORTS AND HOW TO REACH THEM.M 



§ FIDDLER 
6 I'l/RKNESS AflNUf^CTURER§. 



J. E. GENTLE, 

JOB & POST MASTER, 

EARL’S COURT LIVERY STABLES 

(Adjoining Earl's Court Station J , 

AND AT 

120, Earl’s Court Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

Superior Horses and Carriages o£ every description for Hire by the 
hour, day, week, or month, or on job for any period. 

GOOD HACKS FOR LADIES &, GENTLEMEN. 

Well-appointed Drags and Brakes for Private Parties, 

RACE MEETINGS, DRIVING TOURS, &c. 

Good Horses of every Description always on Sale. 

LESSONS GIVEN IN TEAM AND TANDEM DRIVING. 



As supplied to H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

And used by all the principal breeders and exhibitors, and 
acknowledged to be 

THE BEST & CHEAPEST IN THE MARKET. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING WAREHOUSEMEN. 

Manufactory, HILTON MILLS, near DERBY. 
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the architectural and other defects of London's West-End; 
but it has also got its virtues, its advantages, that may be 
lacking elsewhere; and, in any case, we think that since our 
contemporary considered it necessary to institute a comparison 
between mighty London and certain foreign cities of less im¬ 
portance—making a bit of London do duty for its whole—in 
common justice to our mutual mother the best bit might have 
been selected. And the best bit of London is by no means the 
West-End—not yet, though there is no saying what may ulti¬ 
mately happen if the colossal improvements of the last ten years 
in the latter district are maintained in the same ratio. But for 
the present the best bit of London, far and away, lies east of 
Ludgate Circus, and—this may surprise people who know it 
not—it is called “ The City." Yes, the despised place, the 
home of mysterious “ somethings," is undoubtedly the best 
built, the best maintained, the best lighted, and the hand¬ 
somest part of London. It is solid, compact, harmonious, 
complpte in itself* Where else are such rows of stately build¬ 
ings of such numerous quantity, and of such imposing quality? 
Where else is there so much pulsing life, or such activity 
generally? Beautifully built, perfectly paved, lighted throughout 
by electricity with a splendid system of magnificent arc lamps, 
well policed, admirably cleaned, in the wide world how many 
cities are there that, as cities, can hold a candle to this City 
of London proper? We wonder! And if we wished to show 
London to a foreigner, to impress him with its wealth and 
stateliness, we should not dream of parading, him through the 
pitiless perspective of stucco of which much, too 1 much, of our 
« West-End " is still composed, but, when the dusk was falling, 
and the rapidly diminishing traffic franked the streets to the 
loiterer bent on observation, then we would convoy him to 
our City; passing along the no'ble Embankment, trees above 
us, successive gardens on our left, the eternal river rushing 
sombrely on our right, bridged far as the eye can reach into 
the distance by innumerable twinkling lights, while all along 
our course vast towering piles of masonry loom mounta.inously 
through the gloaming, impressing us as with a sensation of 
aw c . a comprehension of almost illimitable resources; then 
past Blackfriars and we turn into Queen Victoria Street, under 
the flash of the gigantic e-leotric lights which turn the night 
into day throughout the precincts of the well-cared-for City 
of London. Henceforward there is no more darkness : we 
have left that behind us, west of Temple Bar. And the 
evening has brought peace upon the City. In the West the 
fever of life pulsates as tumultuously as ever; in the East 
there is silence—silence-, and almost complete depopulation. 
And we know of nothing more impressive than the sight of 
this great heart of London after business hours, as, deserted, 
still, it stretches indefinitely around one, the electric gleam 
illuminating long vistas of stone and granite buildings, vast 
in size and extending interminably into the dim echoing dis¬ 
tance It is only at night, when the cessation of the tremen¬ 
dous traffic enables the pedestrian to look elsewhere than to 
the order of his gioing merely, that it is possible to realise the 
beauty the magnificence, of this wonderful City of London. 
Take the buildings alone, without considering the value of the 
almost priceless land upon which they stand. Palatial in their 
proportions, elaborate in their adornment, in many instances 
sumptuously fitted up, the mere idea of attempting to calcu¬ 
late the amount of capital which they represent is sufficient 
to make, the brain reel hopelessly. So, wonderingly, admir¬ 
ingly you pass on through the. avenues of England's com¬ 
mercial greatness, while the tall lamps cast expressive shadows 
on the faces of the sculptured figures that surround you, or 
shine reflectively from the shafts of some polished granite 
columns Every street is ringing with historic memories— 
memories of the history of London, which is the history of 
England. Every church covers the bones of hundreds of the 
City's forefathers and founders. This, then, is London—the 
London of the past, of the present, of the indefinite future, for 
so lon<r as the ships of the world shall continue to ascend our 
river ° This is the heart, .the vital portion of the octopus; all 
the others are but so many partially animate feelers. No¬ 
body, in fact, who has not made the acquaintance of the City 
of London—and made it well—is competent to express any 
authoritative opinion upon the British Metropolis. Still less 
should comparisons be drawn between London and other cities 
—comparisons which take no' heed of what is actually London; 
for all parallels are proverbially odious, and, as a matter of 
fact, no parallel between London and any other place is really 
possible or correct. London must be taken per se •—as a thing 


by itself—an incomparable aggregation, unique in the history 
of the world. And, instead of continual snarls about what, 
after all, are very minor grievances, we should be glad to 
hear an occasional word of gratitude from our citizens, for the 
unequalled advantages and benefits which they enjoy by reason 
of their membership of this most orderly, humane, and honour¬ 
able community. 

Since cycling became a popular pastime, it has 
Burlesque ' not alone, created' and supported one of the lar¬ 
gest and mo-st remunerative trades in England, 
Bicyclists, but has likewise, put more money into the pockets 
of the legal fraternity than any other institution 
of its kind. Scarcely a day passes but the attention of Her 
Majesty’s judges and 1 magistrates isi called to matters con¬ 
nected with cycling, but surely no. stranger case has been heard 
than that which the Royal Aquarium authorities mo-st unwisely 
brought in the Queen's Bench Division, a few days ago: The 
Society had engaged some poor Colonials, calling themselves 
the Dunedin Troupe, to give four performances daily at such 
times as the. manager should appoint. The performance was 
to consist of “ fancy, trick, and burlesque, bicycle act, and 
pedestal dance- of the troupe," and the munificent remuneration 
for all this was u £4 per week "—that isi to. say, twenty-four 
performances at the rate of threei shillings and fourpence 1 per 
performance.! The defendants declared! that they only con¬ 
tracted to. give two performances a day, and most people will 
be of opinion that, considering the pitiful remuneration offered', 
this was amply sufficient; but; the Royal Aquarium authorities 
insisted upon their full pound o-f flesh, and resorted to law 
when they could not ge-t it. Was it worth while, for the Dune¬ 
din Troupe, to come. here, all the. way from Australia! to meet 
with sucli) ail engagement? What sort of an: entertainment 
could be expected for such a wage? And yet Mr. Ritchie, the 
manager o-f the. Royal Aquarium., told the. Court that by reason 
of the defendants not appearing, “ his Company had suffered 
loss and' injury, which would entitle them to compensation!" 
He further added that when these performances ceased, the 
receipts of the Aquarium, fell off, and 1 he knew no other reason 
for it than this. Wliat a,commentary uponi the rest of the items 
in the programme, described in the* daily advertisements (vide 
the Press) as “ The World's Greatest Show. Marvellous and 
Unparalleled Performances!" If this poorly paid bicycle and 
pedestal act. wa,s the principal item, how very faint in their 
lustre must have been. Mr. Ritchie’s l< Star Artists." Frankly, 
to our mind, this business appears- to have been, sweating of the 
worst kind, and we think that it would have been infinitely 
better for the Royal Aquarium Society and all concerned 
if, as Mr. McIntyre, the counsel for the. plaintiffs, said, the 
ca.se had been, allowed! to drop-. Its hearing has let a flood 
of light into the manage of places of public amusement 
conducted upon economical principles, and the result cannot 
be said to. be very pleasing. The Aquarium, has just declared 
a dividend of 5 per cent.., with several thousands of pounds 
carried forward, but we fancy that the shareholders would be 
content to receive a little dividend, and know that their 
poor employes are better remunerated? This is saving a 
divid ! end, not earning one! We. have looked- in vain for any 
comments upon this most extraordinary and 1 painful matter 
from th.osei great journalistic lights that are ever so. prone to 
curse and! condemn the sweater in, business. It may be that 
the Royal Aquarium, advertisements are sweet, or that Mr. 
Josiah Ritchie's own personal popularity ha.s prevailed in 
withholding criticism; but, for our part, highly as we esteem 
Mr. Ritchie himself, and frankly a,si we concede to him all the 
credit that he undoubtedly deserves for having lifted! the 
Aquarium out of a slouglil of despond to comparative success, 
we are unfeignedly so-rrv to learn of the miserable dole which 
these lesser-known public) performers can command. Three 
shillings and 1 fourpence for an act which must contain a certain 
element of risk to safety ! It would be almo-st better to take 
up a. position with a broom at some fashionable street corner, 
and trust to- luck and the passing copper. But these con- 
si derations apparently carry no weight with tiie great 
majority of shareholders in public companies, and certainly 
not with tliosei in the Royal Aquarium Company, since no 
word: of reference was made—or if made, none was reported— 
anent the poor pay received! by the Dunedin Troupe for their 
performances at the Westminster place of amusement. “ Alas! 
for the rarity of Christian charity under the sun. Ah! it 
was pitiful! " 




